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ABSTRACT 

This is the second part of a study about 
correctional institutions which focuses on manpower and training for 
criminal justice with special reference to correctional institutions. 
The first part of the report presents a schema for the assessment of 
manpower shortages and strategies- The remainder of the document 
analyzes the custodial staff, the diagnostic and treatment staff, the 
general counseling staff, and the outlook for change in corrections- 
Appended is information on jails and workhouses, major correctional 
institutions, probation and parole, law enforcement systems, colleges 
and universities, professional schools, and university crime and 
delinquency centers. Volume I on probation and parole is available as 
VT 009 906. A third volume will address the problem of law 
enforcement. (BC) 
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CHAPTiR I 





Introduction 

This study of correctional institutions constitutes one phase of a larger project 
on manpower and training for the field of Qrtmlnal Justice. It reflects a continued 
“ : to develop new solutions for tlie shortage of qualified manpower in Criminal 

agendes.» Tlie miidelines in this study are developed through s^^tematlc 
assessment of manpower shortages and standards and of several sirate- 
designed to deal widi the need for qualified personnel in Criminal Justice. 
The tliree volumes of tliis study are organized by separate fields so as to 
permit convenient use by readers with particular interests. Certain sections of 
each volume are applicable to all tliree fields and are tlierefore summarized to 
n^idmize repetition. A major section that analyzes findings on new institutional 
resources for Qriimlnal Justice is contained in its entirety in volume 1. The results 
of the analysis are summarized in chapter 5 of this volume. 

The “manpower crisis” in corrections has received widespread attention. It is 
often attributed to a static public policy tliat fails to provide sufficient positions or 
Hilaries. Anotlier explanation for It focuses on die failure of univmitfes and pro- 
fessional sdiools to provide an adequate supply of graduates who are trained for 
work with offenders. 

However, discussions of die natuic and extent of die manpower sliortage and 
die soludons designed to alleviate it seldom specify die cridcal reladonslup be- 
tween recruitment condldons and training patterns. Most assessments and recom- 
mendadons are too global to permit the spedfleadon required for viable policy; 
and rarely are die bases and ramifleadons of pardcular recommendadons 
ardculatea. 

The manpower schema developed by this study has proved to be of ^eat 
value in analyzing die nature, extent, and locadon of manpower problems in 
probadon/parole and correctional institudons. We believe that the sdima can 
readily be ^plied to other fields, espedally those of sodal welfare. The fact that 
over 1,900 Gnminal Justice agendes and academic insdtudons took the time and 
Ufouble to complete the extensive policy quesdonnaire required by die schema 
demonstrates its relevance to the vital concerns of these organizations with prob- 
lems of manpower and education for Criminal Justice. 



Oiimensions of the Manpower Schema and Its Applicability to Various Fields 

The central dimensions of the schema to organize and analyze data on man- 
power problems and soludons are as follows: 

I. Extent of the manpower shortage in each position, according to designated 
criteria [e.g., top executives report diat about 8,825 .additional custody personnel 
are needea in correctional institutions other than jails for the most effective opera- 
don of diese institutions (see chapter 2)]. 

II. Availability of qualified personnel for eacli posidon, according to clesig- 
natid criteria of relevant sources [c*g*, approximately 80 college graduates with a 
C<incentradon in corrections are available each year for all custody staff positions; 
correctional training is die standard most frequendy advocated by executive 
employers (see chapter 2)]. 

* See Harman Piven and Abraham Alcabes, The Crisis of Qualified Manpower for Criminal 
JfWtim! 4« Ana^lk Assessment with Quldelines for New PoUey (Washington, D,C.s Offlee of 
J'eVinila Hilteqtitooy and Youth Development, Department of Health, idueation, and Welfare, 
vols l-*-#tbbation/ Parole and vol, 8— Law inforceraent (iforlheoming), 












HI. Fcjwlblllty of cxpandJng the designated pool of qualified personneli con- 
sidering internal conditions of tlie training institutions (e.g., 100 percent of depart- 
ments witli a concentration in corrections are ready to expana student training 
tor work witli ofienden if funds are made available) and external conditions or 
xts environment [e.g.» 89.8 percent of <x>Uege presidents and other key academic 
Moups do not le^timate undergraduate programs with a <x)ncentration in cojtcc- 
ions (see diapter 2)]. 

expanding tlxe designated pool of qualified person- 
nil sufficient to provide a full complement of needed manpower [e.g., it would cost 
approximately |12.9 million to provide tlie minimal numoer of corrections gradu- 
ates needed for custody staff in correctional institution syst<nns, assuming perfect 
recruitment success (see chapter 2)]. 

improving agency efficiency in recruiting tlxe designated pool 
of e^alified personnel [e.g., substantially increased salaries over tlxe average of 
$41o0 per year paid to custody staf (see cnapter 2)]. 

Vr, Stratemes designed to alleviate tlxe manpower shortage by recruiting from 
sources otlxer uxan tlxe designated pool of qualified pei*8onnel [eg., no secondary 
pool of qualified manpower for custody staff can be identified by tlxe standards of 
correctional executives]. 

VII. A strategy to create new institutional resources designed to add trained 
manpower and relevant scientific knowledge for tlxe partieuW field [e.g., a 
national network of University Crime and Delinquency Center for training, re- 
i^^cli, demonstration, and consultation is strongly supported by 86 pcr<»nt of 
1,1 16 Oiminal Justice systems and academic institutions (sec clxaptcr 6)]. 

This volume is organized around the specific questions anafindings required 
to apply tlxe manpower schema to several key work roles in correctlbnal institu- 
tions. However, the manpower schema is also applicable to various other fields 
and occupations, which can be illustrated by describing how it has been applied 
to manpower analysis of probation and parole, as follows. » 

I, Extent of Manpower Shortage 



1. How many professional staff are employed in all probation /parole systems 
(probatiqn/parole officers, acunlnistrators and supervisors, and training officers)? 

2. How many people are needed to fill all suclx positions? 

3. What arc the criteria that determine die number of probadon/ parole 
personnel needed? 



II. Availabiuty of Qualified Personnel 

1. What formal standards determine who is qualified to work as a probation/ 
parole officer, administrator, or training officer? 

2. What are die most appropriate sources for determining diese standards? 

8. How many qualifled people, according to the designatea criteria, are now 

employed as probation/parole officers, administrators and supervisors, and train- 
ing officers? 

4. How large a pool of qualified personnel is being made available eacli year 
to fill die designated probation/parole positions? Where do the other qualified 
personnel go? 

6. Is the annual pool of qualified personnel that is recruited to probation/ 
parole systems sufficient to meet the manpower need? 

III. Feasibility of Expanding the Pool of Qualified Personnel 

A. Internal conditions of relevant training institutions: 

1. Are the training institutions that produce qualified probadon/ parole 
personnel likely to increase their output in the near future? 

2. Do these training institutions concur on the standards of what consti- 
tutes a qualified probation/parole officer, administrator, etc.? 

3. Do the administration and faculty of these training institutions legiti- 
mate special programs designed to increase the number of graduates with a special- 
izadon for practice in probation/parole? 

4. What specific resources are needed by the training insdtudons to in- 
crease dieir output of graduates for probation /parole practice? 

*Sce Piven and Ahabes, The Crisis of Qtiaiified Manpower for Criminal Justice: An Analytic 
Assessment With Guidelines for New Policy, op. cit., vol. 1 for an analysis of fmdinp addressed to 
the questions generated by the schema. 
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B. External conditions in the university and professional eompleni 
1. Is diere consensus among univerdty administrators and faculty of other 
schools and departments regarding tlie formal standard for a qualified probation/ 
parole officer, administrator, etc.? 

i. Do tlxese related academic and professional groups legitimate special 
^ograms designed to Increase the number of graduates with a spedalized trmnlng 
for probation/parole practice? 

^ fi- To what extent have these related grou]^ in the nnlYersity and profeso 
sional complex previously supported programs that produce graduates wlfli spe- 
dalized training for probation/parole? 

IV. SrmATKOiBs and Costs of Expansion 

1. How mudx does it cost to train a qualified mobation/parole oflficer? 

2. Wlxat is tixe total cost required to train a suifident number of addidonal 
probation/parole personnel to meet the manpower need— assuming the current 
mte of recruitment? 

8. Wlxat is tixe total cost required to train a suifident number of probation/ 
parole personnel — ^assuming perfect success in recruiting all recent graduates to 
probation/parole positions? 

4. Is probation/parole getting its fair share of graduates? How is this fair 
share determined? 




* — — 

Gaining institutions produced tlxeir fair share of graduates for practice in proba- 
don/parole? r r 

V. Strategies for Improving the Efficiency of Probation /Parole Systems in 
Recruiting Quaufied Personnel 

1. How do salary levels of probation /parole personnel compare witlx tlxose of 
graduates going into related practice fields? 

2. What spedfic professional conditions are likely to increase the efl&dency 
with which probation/ parole systems recruit qualified professionals? 

8. WTxich particular target groups of qualified professionals are the most 
favorable for a nigher rate of recruitment to probation/parole positions (women, 
public assistance and child welfare personnel, etc.)? 

VI. Strategies for Recruitment of Alternative Probation/Parole Manpower 

1. Do a substantial proportion of standard-setters endorse a secondary man- 
power pool for probation/parole? 

2- How large is this secondary pool, and what are its prospects for expansion? 

VII. Strategies to Create New Institutional Resources Designed to Provide 
Additional Criminal Justice Manpower and New Criminal Justice 
Knowledge 

1. New institutional resources appear necessary insofar as the following con- 
ditions exist: 

a. A need for qualified manpower that is far greater than the number now 
employed 

b. A relatively few qualified persons becoming available from existing 

training institutions ° 

c. A major expansion of training programs and personnel that is costly and 
probably not feasible 

d. Increased efficiency in recruitment that is not apt to reduce substantially 
the need for qualified manpower 

e. Recruitment from secondary sources that will not add appreciably to the 
pool of available personnel and may be undesirable in any event because it repr^ 
$ents a change in standards 

2. What new institutional resources may be created to upgrade existing per- 

iqUIi^l and recruit substantial numbers of qualified persons who would oth%wise 
g»*is«wiMre? _ ^ 

Wlxat support is available for this new type of institution? ' In 

b. What j^rograms are endorsed for its operation? 

c. What mould its administrative structure be? 
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d. WlxQ sliould compjrise its faculty or staff? 

c. Wlxat means are likely to best ensure its access to key targets for training 
and recruitment? 

f. What sources can provide its funds? 

Tlxe task of developing a rational manpower policy for probation/parole or 
any other field must depend on obtaining empirical data to answ^ the kinds of 
quesdoiis outlined in tlxe above sclxcma. The task is furtlxer complicated when a 
field or position requires a particular type of work experience or set of persondity 
dbaracteristics in conjunction witlx formal training. For example, qualifications 
for a training school superintendent may Include a certain amount and type of 
correctional experience in addition to professional training in public admi^tta- 
tion. An alternative set of qualifications may require clinical practice with chil- 
dren in addition to professional training in social work. 

Insofar as additional qualifications can be clearly identified and established, 
they can be built into tlxe component parts of the manpower sclxcma. However, 
the foilure to specify qualificottons cleoTly, or the absence of a xeasonable con- 
sensus on the specific qualifications, makes it all but impossible to assess manpower 
needs empirically ana to formulate manpower and training policy rationally. 

The remainder of tliis volume is devoted to the task of assessing the need and 
availability of qualified manpower for correctional institutions through the appli- 
cation of tlxe manpower schema. 



Simple and IMethodology for Analysis of Manpower in Correctionai Institutions > 



In order to apply the manpower schema to correctional institution systems, 
relevant data were obtained firom the populadons listed below.^ 



Number of orgaoiiations 
Surveyed It^peiaded 



Iteturii rate 
pffleeiu 



Crinijnal Justice systems: 

Correctional institution systems (other than jails 

and workhouses) — — —— 

Major probation and parole systems—^— „ 
Maior law cnforcenfiBiit 


482 

247 


267 

146 


61.8 

59.1 


287 


108 


45.6 


Colleges and universities (other than professional 
scKools) 


888 

58 


511 


61.0 


Professional schools: 

Snrinl tvriTlc ^ 


SO 


86.2 


Clinical psychology 

psychiatry — — — 


67 

284 

183 


44 

184 

83 


65.7 

78.6 

62.4 


University Crime and Delinquency Centers 


27 


26 


96.3 


Total 


2.273 

r i : — T" 


M,4i9 

TT n — ^ 7~ — rr 


•62.4 



The composition of populations other than correctional institution systems is 
described in appendixes JB to G.® 

Correctional Institution Systems.® The 267 correctional institution systems 
from which data were drawn for this analysis constitute a 62 percent return of the 



•This analysis excludes local jails and workhouses. Manpower for these institutions is 
considered separately in app, A, 

* A substantial number of additional organizations completed questionnaires for the project. 
These organizations are not represented here because policy items were omitted from their 
tnanoower. training, and education questionnaires. See vols. 1 and 3 of this series for analyses 



manpower, training, and education questionnaires. See vols. 1 and 3 of this series for analyses 
of the need for qualified manpower in probation /parole and law enforcement, respectively. 

*A more detailed description of the Criminal Justice and college populations is found in 
Herman Piven and Abraham Alcabes, Education, Training, and Manpower in Corrections and 
t^w Enforcement (Washington, D.C.: Office of Juvenile Delinquency and Youth Development, 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 1966), Source Books I to IV. 

« A correctional institution system was defined as follows: all prisons, reformatories, training 
^hools, camps, halfway houses, diagnostic centers, jails and workhouses, and other correctional 
facilities and their personnel which operated as a separate administrative unit under the direction 
of the same top executive. When juvenile and adult facilities and personnel were divided into 
ieparate adminWative units, eich #th its own top executive, they Were tre|ltedy;iis two systems. 
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im systems in tlie United States wliieli were listed in relevant directories ^ and to 
wMm project questionnaires were mailed from February to June 1966.® 

The distribution of responding correctional Institudon systems among nine 
regions of tire United States is given in table 1. 

The composition of correctional institution systems (excluding jails and work- 
houses) is shown in table 2 by level of government and type of fadlity. 

The correctional institution systems r^onding to project questionnaires are 
located in all 50 States and the District of Cfolumbia. California is represented by 
the largest number of correctional institution systems (38), followed by Pennsyl- 
vania (14), New York (13), Micliigan (13), and Ohio (12). Those States with the 
smallest representation are Maine, M.aryland, Mississippi, Montana, Nebraska, 
Rhode Island, South Carolina, and Vermont, each represented by one correctional 
institution system. 

A detailed questionnaire of 16 pages (long form) was mailed to 210 “major" 
institutional systems. These systems were of the following types: (1) all systems 



Table 1 . — Responding Correctional Institution Systems Classified by region 

Number and percent of responding systems 
Region • Number Perbint 

N€w"^l^nglanT~~-«--3 — — — — Z— (13) ^3^ 

Middle Atlantic — (S3) 15.1 

East North Central — (45) lo.l 

West North Central- — — (55) 12.4 

^uth Atlantic — — — — — (51) ll-o 

East South Central (14) 5.2 

West South Central (16) 6.0 

Mountain (24) 9.0 

Pacific — (56) 21.0 

Total (267) 100.0 _ 

■' • The 9 regions correspond to those used by the Peder*l Bureau of InvestigUion for purposes of their Vniform 

Crimt Reports. 



Table Z— Correctional Institution Systems in the Population and Sample by Level of 

Government and Type of Facility 

’ ^mber and percent of 

Number of systems in responding systems 



Number 



(82) 

(18) 



Pifeent 

85 

87 



Level of government and type of facility the United States 

State and Federal systems with facilities designed f^ ~~ 

Adults • only (e.g., prisons and reformatories)— (41J 

Juveniles only (e.g., training schools) (44 

Adults and juveniles (13, 

Subtotal - (100) 

City and county systems with facilities designed for: 

Juveniles only (e.g., training schools)— 

Adults and juveniles 

Subtotal — 

Juvenile detention homes'* 

nrivate institutions for juveniles 

Total (482) (267) 62 

• Includes ‘"older youth** not classified as juvenile within the responding jurisdiction. 

^ Represents 78 State systems and 2 systems from the District of Columbia. 

® Six systems » originally thought to be county jails» indicated otherwise ; they apparently have facilities for 

both idiilts and juveniles. .......... ,^ 1 . ^ 1 1 

♦ Three detention homes are on the State level. All other detention homes are on the city or county level. 



(100) 


*(80) 


80 


(48) 


(28) 


65 


*(6) 


•(6) 


(•) 


(49) 


(84) 


69 


(216) 

(67) 




58 

42 



* Listings for correctional institution systems were drawn from the following sources: 

1. American Correctional Association^ Directory, State and Federal Correctional Institutions 
of the United States of America, Canada, England, and Scotland (Washington, D.C.: 1965). 
2^ Charles E. Lawrence, Directory of Public Training Schools Serving Delinquent Children 
(Washington, D.C.: U.S. Children's Bureau, 1964). 

8. Directory for Exceptional Children (Boston: Porter Sargent, 1966). 

4. New York State Department of Social Welfare, Directory of Child^Caring Institutions and 
Agencies (New York: 1962). 

5* National Council on Crime and Delinquency, Directory of Detention Homes (New York: 
1964). 

• Project questionnaires were also sent to a one -seventh random sample of j&ns RHd work- 

llduses in each State. Of the 488 jails and workhouses in the sample, 67 (14 peiilnt) iespo^^^ 
findings for these jails and workhouses arc anai^^^ - ^ 



on the State and Federal levels; ® (2) county and city systems providing training 
school facilities for juveniles; and (8) private correctional institutions for juve- 
niles,^^ It was believed that these systems were more likely to have larger offender 
populations, to employ a larger staff, and to engage in extensive traimng. Of tire 
210 midor correctional institution systems in the United States, 65 percent 
(N^186) completed questionnaires for the project. A briefer questionnaire of 
0 pages was mailed to the remaining 222 “minor” systems (excluding jails and 
workhouses). The return rate from c'^ese systems, consisting mainly of juvenile 
detention homes, was 69 percent. 

As can be seen below, the composition of the sample is very similar to that of 
the population of major and minor systems. 



Fopulation 




Sample 


Fercont Number 


Fircent 


Number 


Major 48.6 f2f0) 

Minor 51.4 ^22) 


50.9 

49.1 


q 


Total loO p2) 


100.0 


(267) 



The survey further differentiated between juvenile and “adult” systems.^® In 
an analysis of manpower it is critical to make this distinction because the systems 
are often organized differently and their work roles and qualihcations may differ. 
Findings that do not distinguish between custody staff and cottage parents, for 
example, may fail to identify a type of manpower need that is critical in one 
instance but not in another. 

Similarly, total or average manpower figures that are not specified in terms of 
juvenile or ^‘adult” systems are apt to be misleading. For example, the overall 
average of custody staff for all correctional institution systems is 110. However, the 
mean for juvenile systems is 18 custody staff members compared with 660 for 
“adult” systems. 

A further reason for separating juvenile and “adult” systems is owing to the 
scope of institutional facilities. Juvenile systems have an average of two institu- 
tional facilities per system. “Adult” systems have an average of more than eight 
(8.1) institutional facilities per system. Therefore, the total number of institutional 
facilities represented by the 370 juvenile systems in the United States that are de- 
scribed throughout this study is 740. The total number of institutional facilities 
represented by the 62 “adulf’ systems in the United States that are described in 
this study is 502. The rate of questionnaire return from juvenile systems in the 
survey is 57.6 percent; it is 87.1 percent from “adult” systems. 

The distribution of each of these two types of systems in the population and 
in the sample is shown below. 



Type of system 


Fopulation 


Sample 




Fercent 


Number 


Fercent 


Number 


Systems with institutions for juveniles 


85.6 


(370) 


79.8 


(213) 


Systems with institutions for “adults” * 


14.4 


(62) 


20.2 


(54) 


Total 


100.0 


(432) 


100.0 


(267) 



■ This includes systems with facilites for adults only, or for both adults and juveniles. 



'Drawn from American Correctional Association, op. cit. Eight institutional systems from 
this population were subsequently removed (and the number adjusted to 100) when eight States 
initially assumed to administer their adult and juvenile institutions in two separate systems 
raponded as one system. The 100 institutional systems included were: 97 under State jurisdiction, 
one Federal system, and two systems located in the District of Columbia. 

Drawn from Lawrence, op. cit. Juvenile State institutions in this directory were excluded 
i^bm this category because they had already been included under State systems. One local juvenile 
irfining school originally included in this population was subsequently removed (and the number 
adjusted to 43) when the project received a letter indicating that the institution was no longer 
operation. 

** Drawn from: (1) Directory for Exceptional Children, op. cit.; and (2) New York State Depart- 
hient of Social Welfare, op. cit. Two private institutions initially included in this population 
Were later removed (and the number adjusted to 67) when they sent letters indicating that they 
did not accept court referrals and so were not “correctional” institutions. 

" ”A juvenile system is defined as a correctional institution system that maintains institutional 
hidlities designed exclusively for juveniles. An “adult” system is defined as a correctional ihsliltii. 
tion system that maintains institutional facilities designed for adult offenders. Soine *^adult” 
fystems also maintain one or more facilities designed for juveniles or older youth. 
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All manpower findings reported in this volume are based on figures that are 
mlculated separately for juvenile and **adult** systems. 

An overview of manpower in correctional institutions is presented in tire 
section below. The following chapters will specify tire manpower shortages and 
availability of qualified personnel for tlrree of the essential personnel groups in 
'•correctional institutions: (1) custody staff; (2) diagnostic and treatment staflf; and 
(8) classification and general counseling stair. 

Overview of Manpower for Correctional Institution Systems 

The findings of this section describe the manpower employed in 482 correc- 
tional institution systems that maintain a total of approximately 1,242 institu- 
tional facilities.^® The personnel under consideration here occupy the following 
work roles: (1) administrative staff; (2) custody staff; (3) cottage parents; (4) classi- 
fication and general counseling staff; and (5) diagnostic and treatment staff. 

The overview will first describe the number of sucli personnel employed in 
all systems and then treat juvenile and “adult” systems separately. The extent of 
manpower shortages will then be identified both by number and by rates. 

NUMBER EMPLOYED. The manpower figures reported below are for all cor- 
rectional institutions in the United States except local jails at the end of 1965. The 
data refer to full-time personnel in the five work roles identified previously and 
do not include clerical or maintenance staff. 

All Correctional Institution Systems. An estimated 72,000 full-time staff 
members were employed in all 432 correctional institution systems existing in the 
United- States at the end of 1965 ^see table 3). About two-thirds of these persons 
were employed as custody staff, primarily in adult institutions. Only about 5 per- 
cent (3,800) were employed as diagnostic and treatment staff (clinical psychologists, 
psychiatrists, or social workers). 

Systems With Institutions for Juveniles. About 24,300 full-time personnel 
were employed in juvenile correctional systems. The typical training school or 
other juvenile institution employed about 33 staff members. The ratio of custody 
staff to diagnostic and treatment staff was more than 2 to 1 in these institutions. 

Systems With Institutions for ^^Adults.^’ About 47,400 full-time personnel 
were employed in correctional institution systems with facilities designed for 
adults or for both adults and juveniles. The typical prison or other “adult” insti- 
tution employed approximately 95 staff members. For every member of the diag- 
nostic and treatment staff there were 44 members of the custody staff. 

Table 3 gives the number of personnel employed in correctional institution 
systems by type of personnel and type of system. 

Extent of Manpower Shortages in Correctional Institution Systems. The 
extent of the manpower shortage in correctional institution systems depends 
mainly on the criteria used to determine how many such personnel are needed. 
The analysis that follows provides two rates of shortage: (1) official shortage rates 
based on the number of official vacancies in relation to the number employed; 
(2) executive assessment shortage rates based on the number of personnel needed 
in relation to the number employed. 



Table i. ’^Estimated Size of Staff Employed in Correctional Institution Systems in the 
United States by Work Role and Type of System, End of 1965 • 

Type of system 

* Institutions Institutions 



Work role 



for juveniles ^ 
Number Percent 



for "adults” ® Total •* 

Number Percent Number Percent 



Administrative staff 3,441 14.1 4,476 9.4 7,917 11.0 

Custody staff 6,734 27.7 40,697 86.9 47,431 66.1 

^ttage parents 8,044 33.1 — — 8,044 11.2 

Classification and general counseling staff 3,266 13.4 1,296 2.7 4,662 6.3 

Dia^ostic and treatment staff 2,849 11.7 918 1.9 3,767 6.3 



Total 24,324 IQO.O 47,387 99.9 71,711 99.9 

■ Based on data from 267 correctional institution systems, 

* Represents 370 systems with 740 institutional facilities designed exclusively for juveniles. 

® Represents 62 systems with 302 institutional facilities designed primarily for adults. 

_t4,Represents all 432 correctional institutional systems in the United States (excluding local jails) and 1,242 
institiltipnal facilities. 

^ Exdud^ local jails and wofkhoU$^< See app. A for study findings oil 67 pf t|iese iR.sti|lltipn$i 
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OFFiciAli VACANCIES. The official rate of manpower shortage is determined 
by the number of unfilled, budgeted positions in relation to the number of per- 
sons actually employed at the time in these positions. An official vacancy rate may 
be regarded as the scope of the manpowev snoYtage for correctional institutions by 
the standard of official public policy. 

All Correctional Institution Systems, At the beginning of 1966, there were 
about 5,400 full-time positions that were budgeted but unnlled in correctional 
institutions. These are official vacancies, constituting 7.6 percent of the total work 
force employed at the time. The highest rate of offidal shortage was that for diag- 
nostic and treatment staff, with about one vacancy to every six positions that were 
filled (see table 4). ^ 

Systems With Institutions for Juveniles, Approximately 2,900 budgeted 
positions were unfilled in systems designed for juveniles. This constitutes an offi- 
cial vacancy rate of 12.1 percent. The highest rate of official shortage was among 
diagnostic and treatment staff. 

Systems With Institutions for Adults,’’ At the beginning of 1966, a total 
of about 2,600 budgeted positions were unfilled in “adult” systems. This consti- 
^tes an official vacancy rate of 6.2 percent, which is considerably lower than for 
juvenile institutions. The highest rate of official shortage was among classification 
and general counseling personnel. 

^ Manpower Needed for ‘^Most Effective Operation” of Correctional Insti- 
tutions, A second measure of shortage is based on the judgments of top correc- 
tional executives concerning the number of staff members needed for the most 
effective operation of their institutions. The shortage rate by executive assessment 
is determined by the number of additional staff members needed for particular 
work roles beyond the number actually employed in these positions. This rate of 
shortage may be regarded as the scope of the manpower shortage for correctional 
institutions by the standard of executive assessment. 

Table 4 summarizes the scope of manpower shortage for each work role and 
type of correctional institution system. Each shortage rate is determined by the 
percentage increase needed in the work force beyond the number actually em- 
ployed at the end of 1966. As table 4 shows, there is a serious manpower shortage 
in correctional institutions. For some work roles, notably diagnostic and treatment 
positions, the shortage can be characterized as critical. 



Xable 4, Estttnettd NutnbeT and Rates of Manpower Shortage for Staff in Correctional 
Institution Systems in the United Stat es, 1966-67 

Standard of official public_ Standard of executive assessment 

policy — additional 

staff needed Additional staff needed 



beginning 1966 



beginning 1966 



Additional staff 
needed beginning 
1967 



Rate 

Number (percent) 


Rate 

Number (percent) 


Number 


Rate 

(percent) 


S56 


16.1 


"555 


"16.1 


"555 


"16.1 


— - 777 


11.5 


3,071 


45.6 


4,033 


59.9 


794 


9.9 


1,217 


15.1 


2,012 


25.0 


259 


8.0 


259 


8.0 


629 


19.3 


555 


19,5 


1,073 


37.7 


1,517 


53.2 


2,940 


12.1 


6,175 


25.4 


8,746 


36.0 


496 


11.1 


"496 


"11.1 


"496 


"11.1 


1,637 


4.0 


3,329 


8.2 


4,780 


11.7 


248 


19,1 


663 


51.2 


1,134 


87.6 


; - 93 


10.2 


830 


90.6 


973 


106.2 


2,474 


5.2 


5,318 


11.2 


7,383 


15.6 


- — 1,051 


13.3 


" 1,051 


"13.3 


" 1,051 


"13.3 


2,414 


5.1 


6,400 


13.5 


8,813 


18.6 


794 


9.9 


1,217 


15.1 


2,012 


25.0 


507 


11.1 


922 


20.3 


1,763 


38.7 


: - 648 


17.2 


1,903 


50.5 


2,490 


66.1 


— 5,414 


7.5 


11,493 


16.0 


16,129 


22.5 



Type of system and wor k role 
Juvenile systems: 

Administrative 

Custody 

Cottage parents 

Classification and 
general counseling 
Diagnostic and treatment^...^^ 

Total 

“Adult” systems: 

Administrative 

Custody 

ClassiBcation and 
general counseling 

Diagnostic and treatment 

Total 

All systems: 

Administrative 

jpustody 

Gdttage parents 

ClassiBcation and 
general counseling 

Diagnostic and treatment - 

Total ‘ 

- - - - ... ' 7 , ^ 

NseAon vacancy, rate »t the ^ beginning : of 1966. Goffectiohal 

executives wSre not asked to assess tlieir need for additional administrative Staff. 










All Correctional Institutiofi Systems* According to top executives of correc- 
tional institution systems, about 11,500 more staff members were needed at the 
beginning of 1966 for their institutions to function most effectively. A further in- 
crease of approximately 4,650 staff was considered necessary for the following year. 
These executives thus foresee a need for a total staff of approximately 88,000 by 
the beginning of 1967. This amount represents an additional 16,000 correctional 
institution personnel, or 22.5 percent more than the number employed a year 
earlier. By the standard of executive assessment, then, a far greater manpower 
shortage exists in correctional institutions than is prescribed by official public 
policy. The highest rate of shortage is that for diagnostic and treatment staff; two 
addditional psychologists, psychiatrists, and social workers are needed for every 
three employed. 

Systems With institutions for Juveniles. By executive judgment, approxi- 
mately 6,200 additional staff were needed by juvenile systems at the beginning of 
1966. Approximately 2,575 more were considered necessary for the following year. 
The executives consequently foresee a need for a total staff of about 33,000 by the 
beginning of 1967. This would mean an additional 8,750 personnel, or 36.0 per- 
cent more than the number employed a year earlier. The highest rates of shortage 
in juvenile systems were for custody staff and treatment staff. 

Systems With institutions for Adults.’’ Top executives estimated that at 
the beginning of 1966 an additional 5,300 staff members were needed in institu- 
tions for “adults,” and a further increase of about 2,000 persons was needed for the 
following year. A total of approximately 55,000 staff is thus considered necessary 
for the beginning of 1967. This amount represents an increase of about 7,400 per- 
sonnel, or 15.6 percent more than the number employed a year earlier. The highest 
rate of shortage is for diagnostic and treatment staff. 

Table 5 provides a composite of the total work force needed in juvenile and 
adult institutions. 

Chart I is a composite of the manpower shortage rates for staff of correctional 
institution systems. Each shortage rate is determined by the percentage increase 
needed in the work force beyond the number actually employed at the end of 1965. 

It is clear that the overall rate of manpower shortage in juvenile systems is 
far higher than in systems with institutions for adults. However,as shown pre- 
viously in table 4, the shortage of treatment personnel is greatest in systems for 
adults. 



CxihKt l.— Estimated Rates of Manpower Shortage for Staff in Correctional Institution Systems 

in the United States, 1966-67 



100 %- 



80%- 



60% - 




Official public policy Executive assessment 

(beginning 1966) (beginning 1966) 



36.0% 



22.5% 

15.6% 




Executive assessment 
(beginning 1967) 




Systems with institutions for juveniles. 

Systems with institutions for “adults ” 

All coifectional institution systems (excluding jails) . 
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Chapters 2 through 4 will apply the manpower schema to a detailed analysis 
of manpower needs and policy tor the following correctional institution staff: 
(1) custody; (2) diagnostic and treatment; and (3) classification and general 
counseling. 

Table 5. — Estimated Size of Staff Employed and Needed in Correctional Institution Systems in the 

United States, 1966-67 • 

~ Stantlard of ~ ~ ' 

official public Standard of executive assessment 

Employed policy — needed Needed Needed 

Type of system end 1965 beginning 1 966 beginning 1966 beginning 1967 

institutions for juveniles”— 24,324 27,264 30,499 33,070 

Institutions for “adults” “ — 47,387 49,861 52,705 54,770 

Total” 71,711 77,125 83,204 87,840 

* Data are based on responses from 267 correctiQnal institution systems. 

» Includes the following personnel: (1) administrative; (2) custody; (3) cottage parents; (4) classification 
and general counseling; and <3) diagnostic and treatment. 

« Includes the following personnel: (1) administrative; (2) custody; (3) classification and general counseling; 
and (4) diagnostic and treatment. 
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CHAPTER 2 



Application of the Manpower Schema 

to Custody Staff 



Custody staff constitute by far the largest group of personnel employed in 
correctional institutions. The single exception to this generalization is m juvenile 
systems, where the number of custody staff is slightly less than the number 

This chapter will apply the manpower schema to custody staff of correctional 

institutions. The first section will report the number who ® 
needed in each type of system. The next section will identify the educational 
standards recommended to qualify personnel for custody positions and the avail- 
ability of personnel who meet these standards. The final section will analyze the 
feasibility of expanding the pool of personnel who are qualified for employment 
as custody staff. 



Extent of Manpower Shortages for Custody Personnel 

Number Employed. At the end of 1965, approximately 47,400 full-time 
custody personnel were employed in all correctional institution systems (otliei 
than lial jails) in the United States.^ The great majority of these personnel were 
located in institutions designed for adult offenders. 

Correctional institution systems designed for juveniles employed an average 
of about 18 custody personnel,^ which means that the typical training school or 
other institution for delinquents had nine full-time custody staff members. Ihe 
total number of custody personnel employed by all juvenile systems in the country 

Was approximately 6,700. _ i j 

Correctional institution systems with facilities designed for adults employed 
an average of about 650 custody personnel; the typical prison or reformatory thus 
had 81 full-time correctional officers on its staff. The total number of custody staff 
employed by all “adult” systems in the country was approximately 40,700. 

Official Vacancies. The official vacancy rate for custody peponnel m all 
correctional institution systems was 5.1 percent of the total number employed. 
The number of custody positions that were budgeted but unfilled at the beginning 

of 1966 was approximately 2,400. _ 

The vacancy rate for juvenile systems was almost three times as great as tnat 

for “adult” systems (1 1.5 percent as compared with 4 percent). 

Number of Custody Personnel for the “Most Effective Operation” of 
Correctional Institutions. In the judgment of top executives of correctional 
institution systems, approximately 53,800 — or 6,400 additional custody staff were 
needed for the most effective operation of their institutions at the beginning o 
1966.* In terms of this executive standard, the shortage was 13.5 percent of the 



1 ^00 ts-blc 3 

=*The President’s Commission on Law Enforcement and Administration of Justice reports 
63,184 “custodial personnel and group supervisors’’ in 1965 (i.e., prison guards or correctional 
officers in adult institutions and cottage parents or group supervisors in juvenile institutions) in 

iuvenile, felony, and misdemeanor institutions. . . c j- 

s The figures reported by this Commission are somewhat lower than project findings when 
adjustments are made to exclude cottage parents and misdemeanor institutions, which are con- 
sidered separately in this study. (See app. A for a discussion of local jails and workhouses.) See 
the President’s Commission on Law Enforcem.ent and Administration of Justice, T«5& Force 
Report: Corrections (Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1967), pp. 95 and 9b. 

^®This does not include cottage parents or administrative staff, who are considered separately 

*** The President’s Commission oh Law Enforcement and Administration of Justice reports 
that 9,500 more custodial personnel are required. This is based on an average ratio of one cus- 

todial staff person for every six inmates. j • j ^ 

As indicated previously, the Commission’s figures include coMage parents and misdemeanor 
institutions, which are considered separately in this volume. See Task Force Report: Corrections, 

op.cit.,p.^. 







Taius Qr^Mslimated Nimb&r of Custody Porsonml Employed and Needed in Correctional 

InsHtutlon Systems of the United Slates, 1966-67 * 

Stajidard of executiv e aagessro ent 
Needed 



Employed 



jplov 

Type of system end of 1965 

Iniututions ior juvenile#^— 6,784 
luititutions for '’^adults" «..> 40,697 



Total 



imr 



l.time custody stiiT for « 

•od workhouses). Based on data 

• Represents 370 systems with 740 

• Represents 62 systems with 502 Institutional facilities 



•Standard of 
oflidal public 
poIicy-“iiccdcd 
begintiing I960 

T^U 
49,884 

IRW 




"P51 

44,026 

TOFT 



TO 

46,477 

wmr 



ll 432 .'orrectlonal Institution systems in the United States (exolodlng' 1^1 
from 267 systems. 

‘onal fjicliities designed exclusively for 
esigned primarily for a 



total custody work force, or more than one vacancy to every eight correctional 
officers employed. 

The greatest need for additional custody staff is in juvenile institutions. Their 
shortage rate at the beginning of 1966 was 45.6 percent of the existi^ custody 
staff, or almost one correctional officer to every two now employed, 'flie corre- 
sponding shortage rate in adult systems is 8.2 percent by the standard of executive 
judgment. 

Correctional executives anticipated that relatively few additional correctional 
officers would be needed for the following year (1967) if their needs for these 
personnel were met in 1966. They estimated that about 56,200 custody staff would 
be needed by the beginning of 1967, that is, an additional 2,400 officers, or 4.5 
percent more than the number needed for effective institutional operation the 
previous year. The total increase is approximately 8,800 custody staff, or 18.6 
percent more than the number actually employed a year earlier. Based on execu- 
tive assessments for 1967, the shortage rate for custody staff in juvenile systems was 
far higher (59.9 percent) than in “adult" systems (11.7 percent). 

The scope of the manpower shortage for custody staff of correctional insti- 
tutions is tabulated in table 6. 

Chart II shows the rates of manpower shortage for custody staff in the various 
correctional institution systems. Percentages are based on the number of custody 
staff needed as compared with the number employed at the end of 1965. 



Chart II. — Estimated Rates of Manpower Shortage for Custody Personnel in Correctional 
institution Systems of the United States, 1966-67 
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As be seen In dxan II, the shortage rates for custody staff arc far higher 
to juvenile systems tlian in "adult'* systems. One interpretadon of these flnmnp 
1$ diat imdtutions designed to care for delinquents are becoming inareasingly 
concerned with problems of custody. 



Availability of Qualified Personnel for Custody Positions in Correctional 
Institutions 

Who are the potential reauits who qualify for work as custody staff? The 
American Correctional Association maintains that there is a "need for special 
professional educadon and training of a high standard” for all personnel 
employed in correctional institutions, although It does not specify its criteria.® 

This section will attempt to identify the educational programs that qu;:lify 
personnel as custody staff and will consider the size of the manpower pool cur- 
rently available for these positions. 

Recommended Educational Standards for Custody Personnel. The 
number of qualified persons available for recruitment to correctional insdtudons 
obviously depends on the standards used to determine who is qualified. Tlirough- 
OUt this analysis, our primary source of reference for qualifying standards will he 
that of executive judgment. Additional sources, and standards of qualificadon 
from project surveys and the literature, will also be covered. 

There are two reasons for selecting corrections executives as the primary 
source of standards: (1) they are most likely to be knowledgeable about the 
particular problems and needs of their insdtudons; (2) they are in a key posidon 
to control the hiring and firing of institutional personnel. It is important to 
emphasize the strategic importance of corrections administrators in an analysis of 
manpower shortage if it is to be of relevance for policy. It seems unlikely diat new 
manpower policies and programs can succeed unless the pool of personnel con- 
sidered qualified by the corrections executives who must recruit them and evaluate 
their work performance is expanded. 

The correctional institution executives whose educadonal recommendations 
are reported in this study represent 93 major correctional insdtudon systems in 
the United States and over 400 institutional facilides. About three-fifths of these 
systems (N = 57) are State correctional institution systems; about one-fourdi 
(N = 22) are private institution systems for juveniles; and the remainder (N = 14) 
are county or municipal training school systems.® 

About half the correctional executives of this survey explicitly endorse a 
formal university degree program to qualify personnel as custody staff. The over- 
whelming choice of these executives is for a degree progi’am in correcdons. 

About half the executives did not respond to the quesdonnaire items 
regarding appropriate academic training for custody staff. It is not clear how 
many merely skipped the particular items and how many did not answer as a 
means of signifying that they did not endorse colleg^'^ training for custody person- 
nel even “if educational opportunities were made available.”^ 

As shown in table 7, corrections ranked highest among the 11 university areas 
from which executives were asked to select an appropriate education for custody 
personnel.® None of the following degree programs was advocated by more than a 
very few executives: criminology, law (criminal), law (general), police science, 



Table 7. Education Recommended by Correctional Institution Executives to Qualify Personnel 
^ for Custody Staff 



Work role 



Custody personnel in juvenile institutions. 

personnel in prisons and reformatories 



University area 
recommended ■ 



Percent and number 
of executives •’ 



Percent 



Corrections 61. 

Corrections 76.1 



Number 



t) advocate this university area for a degree than any other from among 11 choices. 

Percentages do not include nonrespondents to the particular item. 



Proceedings of the Ninetieth Annual Congress of Correction of the American Correctional 
Association (New York: 1960), Principle XII, p. 486. 

•See app. B for further description of major correctional institution systems. 

See app. H for a copy of the questionnaire. 

p'or the educational standards recommended by other professional and academic ttroups, see 
the final section of this chapter 'Teasibility of Expanding the Pool of Cotrections Cradua^s for 
custody Pdiitions in Correctional Institution Systems.” 
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j uvenile detention .. 
uvenile institutions 
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None 

(Percent) 
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» D»ts sxe drawn from the Msdonkl Council on firlma and deliciq««ncy, '*£ortectl(m in the United Ststes—A 

J urvey for tlio Pr^dttnt'i Commission on L»w Unforcsmcnt ana Admlnlitrstlon of Justice," Crlmt tind Dtlitt^Hfticy, 
»nw«ry 19(57, tdWe 15, p. 242. 



psychiarxy, psycholo^ (general), psychology (clinical), public administration, 
social work, and socimo^ (general). 

S ualiflcatlons of Ejdsting Custody Staff. A recent survey taken for tlte 
ent’s Commission on LawJEnforcement and Administration of Justice found 
tliat only a few correctional institutions set an educational standard tliat required 
college training for their custody staff (see table 8). 

Table 9 reports this project's findings on die typical educadonal back^ound 
of custody personnel. As can be seen in the table, virtually all correction^' insti- 
tution systems recruited custody staff from individuals witn a high school educa- 
tion. No system was able to recruit a sizable number widr academic training in 
corrections. 

The central facts that emerge from study data and other sources reveal a 
wide disparity between the educadonal qualifications of custody staflE and the 
standards held by a substantial proportion of correctional executives. Very few 
correcdonal insdtudon systems maintain an educadonal standard dxat requires 
academic training in corrections—or any other university area. At die same time, 
there is increasing pressure for the correctional officer to assume rehabilitation 
and clinical responsibilities in his interaction with inmates. 

Under professional leadership and consultation, programs of group 
counseling conducted by lay personnel of the institution should be 
part of the clinical services of the institution.® 

Availability of Corrections Graduates for Custody Positions. To what 
extent are corrections graduates becoming available for recruitment to custody 
positions? This section will describe study findings on the number of graduates 
from academic programs in corrections over the past 2 years. 

JUNIOR COLLEGE PROGRAMS. Only 3 percent of the junior colleges in the 
United States offer a concentration in corrections or correcdonal administradon.*® 
Project surveys indicate diat in the academic years 1965 to 1967, about 14 of the 
509 junior colleges in the country offered a course concentration that met the 
following criteria: 

Twelve or more credit hours in a defined program of study in the 
practice and administradon of programs for the prevendon, control, 
and treatment of offenders. 



Table 9. — 'Typical EAucation of Cmtod'^ Staff in Cotrectional Institution Systems * 



‘ Correctional institution systems 


Typical education of custody staff Percent 


Number 


High scliool — — 82 

Some college 9 

Bachelor’s degree — ^sociolo^gy/ psychology — — 2 
Bachelor’s degree — correctioiis/social work . 0 

i§t|ier bachelor’s degree—— 0 
Other College degree— 0 


(4) 

(1) 

(9 

(0) 

(0) 


No answer/all other__— — — 7 


(8) 


Total — 169 


m 



» bata are tased on Jescriptlons by the correctional Institution systems regarding the most typical education 
of their custody personnel engaged in inservice training during 19d5. 



* National Council on Crime and Delinquency, “Correction in the United States — A Survey 
for the President’s Commission on Law Enforcement and Administration of Justice,” op, cit., 
p. 192. 

^**For a directory of university pro^ams in corrections or correctional adininistration, see 
Hannan Piven and Abraham Alcabes, mucation and Training for Criminal i d Directory 
Wf Pfograms in Unwefsities and Agencies ^p$5-‘t961) (Washingfoni b*C,i U.S. bf 

Health, Iducation, and Welfare, 196^, J.D. Publication No. 78. 









Chart IU <— Manpower Needed as Custody St<^ During and the 

dvaimbiiUy of Corrections Oraduates for Recruitment 



Custody personnel 


Addition^ 
manpower 
needed * 


Corrections 
graduates 
available ^ 


OfficUll 19^ -r 




85 


Executive assessment, beginning I960 

iKCCUtive assessment, beginning 1967 — — 


6,400 


80 

90 


.8,895 


• The uwmber needed in tddilion to those employed in 432 correctional institution systems at the end of 1965. 

All numbers are rounded to the nearest 25. See table 6 above. . , , , , , * 

• The total number of corrections graduates for the year who can be expected to be recruited as custody staff 
in correctional Institutions. 



Less than 15 associate degrees were wanted through tliese pro^ams in .1965- 
66. Apparently, many of the junior college programs in corrections had only 
g recently been organized. Most schools reported that they expected to expand their 

• corrections courses and the number of graduates the following academic year, 
1966-67. 

SENIOR COLLEGES. Project data indicate that 47 senior colleges in the 
United States offer a degree prowam in corrections or correctional administration. 
The typical degree is at the ba^elor’s level although some programs offer gradu- 
ate degrees. Responses to project questionnaires from 403 senior colleges (other 
than professional schools) reveal that about one out of 25 senior colleges offered 
corrections programs in the academic year 1965-66.“ 

The total number of waduates from degree prowams in corrections during 
the academic year 1965-66 was approximately 780 (mean =15.5). This number 
increased to about 800 ^aduates for the academic year l?36-67. Correctional 
institution systems could expect to recruit about one-third of these graduates 
each year.’^* Therefore, the number of corrections graduates likely to be recruited 
to all positions in all correctional institutions in the country is approximately 
250 to 275. A liberal estimate is that perhaps one-third or 80 of these corrections 
graduates take custody positions rather than other positions such as supervisory 
or administrative staff, or classification and general counseling staff. 

This pool of corrections graduates is sufficient to fill ^out one-thirtieth 
($ percent) of the official vacancies for custody staff at the beginning of 1966 
(excluding local jails). This amount is far less than the number of personnel 
needed at the beginning of 1966 by a single State system to fill existing vacancies 
for custody staff in its prisons and reformatories. 

Chart III summarizes porject findings on the number of corrections graduates 
available in relation to the need for custody staff during 1966 and 1967. 

It is apparent that the number of corrections graduates available for recruit- 
ment as custody staff is far less than the manpower needed for these positions. In 
the following section we shall therefore consider the feasibility of expanding 
corrections programs and their pool of graduates. 

Feasibility of Expanding the Pool of Corrections Graduates for Custody Positions 
in Correctional Institutions 

The feasibility of expanding academic programs in corrections depends first 
on conditions within the departments that offer such programs. Do the depart- 
mental chairmen concur with institutional executives that the corrections 
program is the most appropriate educational standard for custody personnel? Are 
they prepared to expand their corrections programs? Do the educational resources 
exist and can they be mobilized for major expansion? 

The feasibility of corrections expansion also depends on outside support 
from the academic and professional community. Is the academic program in cor- 

The corrections or correctionai administration program is “practice-oriented” and was thus 
differentiated in the survey from the more academically oriented program of criminology or social 
deviaince. 

These latter programs were defined as follows: Twelve or more credit hours in a defined pro- 
|tam of study in the causes and responses to crime and delinquency as social or psycholomcal 
ph^oHiena. Project data indicate that 107 senior colleges in the country, or about one out of 11, 
offered this kind of criminology program during the academic year 1965-66. 

^ As for the other two-thirds, one-third take positions in probation/parole agpencies and the 
pmainder go into full-tiifie graduate study, law enforcement| or Other positions. Data are based 
dll the schools* respoiiiei aobut the types of positions tisdeliy filled by their studeiits upon 
^^adUatlon. ' '• - ^ 
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Tabus 10, —’Education Mccommmded to Qualify Pmonncl for Custody Staff by Chairmen of 

Departments that Offer a Concentration in Corrections * 

^nlvevsity area recommenddl ** ~ ~Wfceht of^ch^ 

Sociology general) U.8 

QUier — — — — O'O 

Total - - — - - — - — 100, u ” 

(Number) — — - — -— — 0*^) 

« A conc«ntratlon was defined as 12 or more credit hours In a dsflned program of jtudy. 

’’ The university area "strongly advocated" for a degree from among 11 cnokes. 

rections generally endorsed as the appropriate educational standard for custody 
personnel? Do academic and professional groups legitimate specialized und^- 
graduate programs in corrections? It is unlikely mat progi’ams in corrections will 
be expanded unless there is reasonable consensus on these issues. 

Conditions Within Departments With Corrections Programs 

CONCUBRENCE OF ACADEMIC DEPARTMENTS AND CORRECTIONAL INSTI- 
TUTION SYSTEMS ON EDUCATIONAL STANDARDS, A degree program in correc- 
tions is the educational standard most frequently advocated by correctional execu- 
tives for custody personnel. As table 10 shows, almost two-thirds of the chairmen 
of departments that offer corrections programs subscribe to this standard for 
custody personnel. 

LEGITIMACY OF SPECIALIZED UNDERGRADUATE PROGRAMS IN CORREC- 
TIONS. Virtually all (16 out of 17) chairmen of departments that offer a concen- 
tration in corrections approve of these programs for a degi’ee on the undergradu- 
ate level. Only one chairman believecl that corrections programs of tliis kind 
should be offered without academic credit. These academic executives appar- 
ently believe that the university has an obligation to offer undergraduate spe- 
cializations that are practice-oriented for the field of corrections. 

READINESS OF DEPARTMENTS WITH A CONCENTRATION IN CORRECTIONS 
fO EXPAND STUDENT TRAINING FOR WORK WITH OFFENDERS. The findings 
just described indicate that departments that have concentrations in corrections 
are ideologically committed to training students for the field of corrections. Are 
these departments prepared to translate this commitment into expanded pro- 
grams? As table 11 shows, all departments with a concenti’ation in corrections 
report that they are ready for expansion if additional funds are made available. 
Eighteen departments (or 90 percent) are prepared to employ additional faculty 
(or training students to work with offenders. An equal number are prepared to 
use additional scholarship funds for training students to work with offenders. 
Four-fifths of the departments are prepared to expand their physical facilities; 
and three-fifths are ready to assume responsibility for a Crime and Delinquency 
Training Center. None of the departments reports that it is not interested in 
federal funds for additional training of students to work with offenders.’^® 

In summary, all departments with a concentration in corrections are appar- 
ently willing and ready to expand their programs and their number of graduates 
(or work with offenders if additional training resources are made available to 
them. 



Tablk 11 . — Readiness of Academic Departments With a Concentration in Corrections to Expand 
Student Training for Work With Offenders if Federal Funds Are Made Available 

Percent of departments 

Training resources earmarked Prepared Not prepared 

for work with offenders to use funds to use funds 

liilaries for additional faculty — ^ 

iciiolarships to students — — 90 

^Xplinded physical facilities 80 

and Delinquency Training Center 

lllponsible to department — — 60 

Total departments — 100 

Number (20) 

By way of comparison, ^8.^ pe.rcent of the departments of clinical psychology (Ph. D.), 
19.2 percent of the psychiatric residency centers, 2.6 percent of the law schools, and 2.1 percent of 
the social work schools report that they are not interested in Federal funds for this purpose. 
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TRAINING RESOURCES NEEDED TO EXPAND CORRECTIONS PROGRAMS IN 
DEPARTMENTS WITH A CONCENTRATION IN CORRECTIONS. Can these depart- 
ments mobilize vital training resources for expanded correctional pro^ams tf 
funds are provided? This depends of course on the extent of the expansion. 

Only one-third of the departments (86.8 percent) report that for the academic 
year 1965-66 their corrections programs were not hindered by lack of funds. 
Three-fourths of the departments report that their programs were hindered by 
faculty overload and limited space. In most instances, each of these difficulties 
could be solved directly by additional funds. 

Three other problems are apparently of lesser .importance. In about one-third 
of the departments there was a short supply of good faculty for corrections courses; 
in another one-third there was an insufficient number of good students; and in 
one-fourth there was a lack of suitable agencies for field placements. 

These findings suggest that in most instances the training resources needed 
can be provided uirou^i a larger budget for corrections programs.^* 

Findings on training resources needed are summarized in table 12. 

Conditions Within the University and Professional Complex. The extent 
to which academic departments are able to expand their corrections programs 
depends in part on the support or opposition of a number of strategic groups 
within the university and professional complex. There is not likely to be major 
expansion of academic programs in corrections even if financial subsidies are made 
available by foundations or the government unless these programs are acceptable 
to key groups in the university and professional communities. 

TRAINING IN CORRECTIONS FOR CUSTODY STAFF CONSENSUS AND DI- 

VERGENCE ON STANDARDS. Do key academic and professional groups also en- 
clorse degree programs in corrections as the most appropriate educational stand- 
ard for custody personnel? Almost all academic and professional groups that 
were surveyed by the project “strongly advocate” corrections as the qualifying 
degree for custody personnel of prisons and reformatories. 

As table 13 shows, corrections ranks highest as the university area recom- 
mended for a degree among most top executives of each academic and agency 
group except social work deans. 

There is thus an overall consensus on corrections as the qualifying academic 
iirea for training of custocW personnel. This standard is generally held by execu- 
tives who hire custody staff, chairmen of academic departments that offer correc- 
tions programs, and key groups in the academic and professional community. 

The establishment of educational standards for personnel of correctional 
institutions is advocated by a number of influential organizations. However, they 
do not generally specify a degree area in their discussions of custody staff. Their 
primary concern is generally to raise the level of educational requirements for 
thi§ personnel group. 

The President’s Commission on Law Enforcement and Administration of 






Table 12. — Training Resources Needed by Departments With a Concentration in Corrections 

For Progra ms in Corrections * , 

Needed resource ' Percent ^ Llc partments ^ 

Lower faculty workload- — 7|.0 

Funds - — — - — — — ‘ 

Good faculty , ^ 

Suitable agencies for field placements 25.0 

Total departments lacking at least one training resource — 85.0 ^ 

* Based on responses of 20 departments concerning the factors that hindered them in fanning Or organizing 
fieldwoik or classroom courses in the crime and delinquency fields for the academic year 19o5-o6. 

•* Percentage excludes nonrespondents to the particular item. 

A major difference between these departments and graduate schools of psychology and 
social work is the need of suitable agencies for field placement of students. A majority of psy- 
chology and social work schools as compared with only a fourth of the academic departments 
bifering a concentration in corrections report this as a problem. This is probably owing to the 
greater incidence and importance of field training in the professional school programs. See 
ch. 3 of this volume, “Training Resources Needed by Professional Schools for Ixpaiided Programs 
Work with Offenders.” . 

“See app. B to G for a description of academic institutions and GrilUinal JttsliCO apncies m 
the sample and population. 
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Tabij; 18. — Education Recommended by Academic and Criminal Justice Executives to Qiialify 

Personnel as Custody Staff in Prisons and Reformatories 

___ dumber 

Source ot standard surveyed 

Academic cxecu ™ 

College presidents and department chairmen 

Deans — social work 

Directors — clinical psychology 44 

Directors — psychiatric residency 184 

Deans — law 

Directors — Crime and Delinquency Centers ?6 

Criminal Justice executives (other than executives o£ 
correctional institution systems); 

Probation/parolc systems 146 

Law enforcement systems^ 108 

• More executives lidvocated this university area for a degree than any other from among 11 choices. 



491 


Corrections 


50 


Social work " 


44 


Corrections 


184 


Corrections 


"88 


Corrections 


26 


Corrections 


146 


Corrections 


108 


Corrections 



Excludes 20 departments with a concentration in corrections; see table 10. 
^ Corrections ranxed second in the selection of social wofk deans, 



Justice proposes that institutions immediately establish the completion of high 
school as a minimum requirement for custodial personnel.^® 

Their report also advocates that college training should be a desirable 
standard for this personnel group in the future. 

With in-service training and supplementary education, many 
custodial personnel subsequently can assume managerial and 
specialist positions. With the establishment of siich career patterns, 
recruitment should be extended to the graduates of junior colleges 
and 4-year colleges.^^ . 

The Arden House Conference of June 24-26, 1964, set no specific level or 
university area of training as qualifying personnel for custody staff.^® However, 
a prominent participant of the conference, Daniel Glaser, advocated a B.A. or B.S. 
degree for the correctional officer.^® 

The New York State Department of Correction, in a publication describing 
career opportunities in correctional work, states that preference in appointment of 
correctional officers Will be given to those who have graduated from a 2-year 
technical institute or community or junior college or those who have completed 
2 years at a recognized college or university.®® 

The California Probation, Parole, and Correctional Association suggests that 
the minimum educational standard for institutional correctional officers should be 
2 years of college in a liberal arts program. However, their preferred standard is 
the attainment of a bachelor’s degree in liberal arts.®^ 

In summary, academic training in corrections for custody personnel is the 
educational standard generally advocated by executives of correctional systems 
and widely proposed by key groups in the university and professional communi- 
ties. A number of influential organizations tend to be more concerned that recruit- 
ment qualifications be raised to the college level than with training in a specific 
degree area. 

LEGITIMACY OF SPECIALIZED UNDERGRADUATE PROGRAMS IN CORREC- 
TIONS. Do universities and professional schools legitimate the undergraduate 
program that offers a concentration in corrections? As shown in table 14, about 
three-fifths of all academic executives surveyed (N = 386) approve of these pro- 
grams for degree credit. Two-fifths (N = 250) either disapprove of these programs 
at the university or believe they should be offered only as special noncredit 
programs. 

The highest rate of approval is found among college presidents and depart- 
ment chairmen: almost three-fourths of this group, which is probably most stra- 
tegic with respect to program expansion, approve of the undergraduate degree 



” Task Force Report: Corrections, op. cit., p. 96. 

” Ibid. 

“Decisions of the Conference,” in Charles S. Prigmore (ed.), Manpower and Training 
for Corrections (New York: Council on Social Work Education, 1966), pp. xi-xxv. 

“ “The Prospect for Corrections," in Prigmore, op. cit., p. 80. 

“ See New York State Department of Correction, Career Opportunities in Correctional Work 
(New York: 1966), 2d ed., p. 10. 

** California Probation, Parole, and Correctional Association, The Practitioner in Corrections 
(Arcadia, Calif.; lOO?), p. 18. 
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Table 14. — Extent to Which Utmersities and Professional Schools Legitimate Undergraduate 





^rrections as 


degree program 




Approve 


Do not 


approve •' 


Academic executives 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Gohege presidents and department chairmeh 

beans — social work — 

Directors — clinical psychology 

Directors — psychiatric residency — 


„... 71.0 

59.0 

86.1 

48.1 


(289) 
( 28) 
( 18) 
( 62) 


29.0 

41.0 

63.9 

56.9 


(104) 
( J6) 
( 28) 
( 82) 


beans — law 


66.2 


( 49) 


83.8 


( 25) 


Total academic respondents — . — 


60.7 


(886) 


89.8 


(250) 



* 12 or more credit hours in a defined program of study. 

•> Figures Include respondents who disapprove of these programs at the university and respondents who 
approve of them only as special noncredit programs. 

^ Excludes 20 departments with a concentration in corrections. 



program with a concentration in corrections. About two-thirds of the law school 
deans and three-fifths of the social work deans also approve of such a program. 

However, the majority of directors of clinical psychology departments and 
psychiatric residency centers do not legitimate the undergraduate degree program 
with a concentration in corrections. 

Of six proposed specialization programs in Criminal Justice, the under- 
graduate degree program with a concentration in corrections ranked fifth in rate 
of legitimation. Specializations at the graduate level, especially those in profes- 
sional schools, received a considerably higher rate of academic approval. 

The undergraduate program in corrections received a far lower rate of 
academic legitimation than did graduate social work programs with a concentra- 
tion in corrections (approved by 519, or 86.6 percent, of the academic executives). 
At the other extreme, undergraduate programs in corrections received a somewhat 
higher rate of academic legitimation than did undergraduate pro^ams in police 
science (the latter were approved by 321, or 52.5 percent, of the academic 

executives). 28 

These findings indicate that a national policy to expand undergraduate 
programs in corrections is likely to receive only limited support from the profes- 
sional and academic communities. 

Active Support of Undergraduate Programs With a Concentration in 
Corrections. Two sets of findings further indicate the extent of active support for 
programs with a concentration in corrections. 

As one can see in table 15, almost half the correctional institution systems 
(47 percent) are willing to provide fieldwork facilities for training of students 
from departments of sociology. Relatively few (13 percent) are willing to accept 
students from an academic department of corrections. 

The findings in table 15 suggest that the undergraduate corrections program 
located in a sociology department could expect cooperation from many cor- 
rectional institutions for fieldwork training of students. However, a similar 
program located in an academic department of corrections is far less likely to 
elicit the institutional support that is necessary for a fieldwork program. 

The actual experience of departments with a concentration in corrections 
reflects a good deal of active support for their programs. As table 16 shows, during 
the academic year 1965-66, clepartments with corrections concentrations were 
usually aided in their training programs by each of five key academic and profes- 
sional groups. 

Active support is apparently available to most departments for expanding 
their correctional training programs. However, based on their actual experience. 



Table 15. — University Departments for Which Correctional Institution Systems Are Witling to 

Provide Fieldwork Training Facilities • 

Percen t ^ urn her 



Sociology 46.5 (88' 

Corrections 12.7 (» 



• Data are based on responses of 71 major correctional institution systems to an open-ended question that 
a$k«d. them to identify the university departments, if any, from which they were willing to accept students and 
pfovide facilities for fieldwork training. 

'‘Social work ranked nrst with 77.5 percent (NsrSS). Psychology ranked second with 59.2 percent (Nsa42). 

** These figures exclude responses of the social work deans. 

^ These figures exclude responses of the chairmen of academic departments with prOg't|fns'in 
police science. : 
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Table l6.-^Extent of Support for Under graduatf. Programs in Corrections^ 

Percent of departments with a 
Corrections concentration '* 



Support 



Opposition 



Academic groups: 

Faculty senate or university committees 78.6 

personnel within own department 77.8 

Personnel from other departments of the university 75.0 

Personnel in university administration 68.4 

Professional groups: 

Personnel in correctional and law enforcement organizations in the 

community — 78.9 

Other important persons or organizations — 90.9 



78.6 


21.4 


77.8 


22.2 


75.0 


25.0 


68.4 


31.6 


78.9 


21.1 


90.9 


9.1 



^ • based on responses of 20 departments with a concentration in corrections concerning the groups whose actions 

and attitudes helped or hindered them in planning or organizing educational programs in the Crime and Delin- 



quency fields for the academic year 1965-66. 

Percentage excludes nonrespondents to the particular item. 



about one-third of the departments (31.6 percent) are likely to experience opposi- 
tion to their corrections programs from university administration.^^ 

The cost of expansion will be considered below. 



Strategies and Costs Required to Expand the Pool of Corrections Graduates for 
Custody Staff 

Academic Costs for Corrections Graduates. The average cost of producing 
a graduate from a 2-year academic program in corrections is estimated at $5,325.^® 
This figure is based on the 1965-66 national average of approximately $2,500 per 
undergraduate student per year, exclusive of scholarships.^® The average scholar- 
ship cost per corrections student per year is approximately $165. 

Assuming that the current rate of recruitment remains stable, then about one 
corrections graduate in nine (11.1 percent) can be expected to take a custody 
position. Therefore, in order to recruit the minimal custody staff needed to fill 
official vacancies, it would be necessary to train about 22,000 additional corrections 
graduates. The cost of producing this added pool of graduates is approximately 
pi 16 million. 

At the current rate of recruitment, it would be necessary to train over 79,000 
additional corrections graduates in order to produce the 8,825 custody staff 
required for correctional institutions to function “most effectivdy.” An expansion 
of this magnitude would cost approximately $423 million. It would make available 
about 70,000 corrections graduates for positions in the corrections field other than 
as members of custody staff. 

Chart IV shows the number and cost of additional corrections graduates 
required to fill manpower needs for custody staff. These cost estimates assume that 
corrections graduates are recruited to custody staff at a stable rate of approxi- 
mately 11.1 percent. 

It is also possible that correctional institutions may increase their efficiency 
in recruiting corrections graduates to custody positions. This might occur, for 
example, through special stipend inducements to those corrections students who 
commit themselves to take custody jobs upon graduation. 

Higher salaries would probably prove more effective as an incentive for the 
corrections graduates to join a custody staff. If correctional institutions are to 
recruit corrections or other college graduates as custody staff, they must be able to 
pay salaries that justify this training. As shown in table 17, however, less than one- 
fourth of the systems paid as much as $5,000 a year to beginning custody staff. The 
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‘ This figure may be compared with the experience of graduate schools of social work, only 
4.3 percent of which reported opposition to their correctional training programs from university 
administration. See ch. 3, table 30. 

*®The undergraduate corrections program in the junior college involves 2 years of study for 
the associate degree. The bachelor’s degree program involves 2 years of study with corrections as 
concentration or major. 

For the academic year 1965-66, the national average cost at a publicly supported institution 
Was $2,105 per undergraduate student per year. At a private institution it was $3,102. Therefore, 
average cost per student per year is approximated at $2,500, excluding scholarship costs. See Office 
©f Education, U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Projections of Educational 
Statistics to IPlS-ld (Washington, D.C.: 1966), pp. 21 and 82-85. 

^This figure is based on data reported to the project for the academic year 1965'^ by 
20 departments offering a concentration in corrections. 


















Chart IV. — Estimated Cost of Filling Manpower Needs for Custody Staff in Correctional 
Institutions, Assuming Current Rate of Recruitment of Corrections Graduates « 

Additional 

Additional corrections Training costs 

manpower graduates in million 

Custody personnel needed ** needed ® of dollars •* 

Official vacancies, beginning 1966 2,425 21,825 1165 

Executive assessment, beginning 1966* 6,400 57,600 306.9 

Executive assessment, beginning 1967 8,825 79,425 423.0 

• The proportion of corrections graduates recruited to custody staff is roughlv estimated at 11.1 percent. 

" The number needed in addition to those employed in all 432 correctional institution systems in the United 
States (excluding local jails )at the end of 1965. Numbers are rounded to the nearest 25. See table 6 above. 

® For every 9 corrections graduates, 1 is recruited to custody staff. 

^ The cost of producing an additional graduate is approximately $5,325. 

® The executive asse.ssments are based on the manpower need reported by correctional institution executives 
beyond the number actually employed at the end of 1965. 



median annual salary in 1966 v/as $4,150. This is almost $1,100 a year less than 
the average beginning salary paid to law enforcement officers (median of $5,224). 

The findings in table 17 show that custody staff are paid incredibly low 
salaries even if adjustments are made for institutional benefits such as meals and 
lodging. Only 5 percent of the correctional institution systems pay a beginning 
salary of $6,000. Unless public policy provides substantial increases in the salaries 
paid to custody personnel, it is highly unlikely that college graduates will be 
attracted to these positions. 

If correctional institutions were to succeed in recruiting a larger proportion 
of corrections graduates to custody staff, the cost of meeting their manpower needs 
for this personnel group would drop accordingly. Chart V shows the cost of 
training additional corrections graduates sufficient to meet the need for custody 
staff on the basis of perfect recruitment success. These cost estimates assume that 
every additional corrections graduate will he recruited to a custody staff position 
in correctional institutions other than local jails and workhouses.^^ 

Summary and Conclusions 

Custody staff outnumber all other personnel combined in correctional insti- 
tutions. They perform one of the most vital functions of these institutions — the 
physical control of inmates. It is not surprising, therefore, that the official rate of 
manpower shortage for custody staff is relatively modest (5.1 percent) in compar- 
ison with other personnel groups. However, if correctional institutions are to 
operate “most effectively” in the judgment of their top executives, the shortage of 
custody personnel is of a serious nature in “adult” systems (12 percent) and may 
be characterized as a crisis in juvenile systems (60 percent). 

Given the importance of custody personnel to the correctional institution, 
their quality is a matter of central concern. The formal training advocated far 



Table 17. — Beginning Salaries of Custody Staff in Correctional Institutions Compared With 
Beginning Salaries of Law Enforcement Officers 

Custody staff. Law enforcement 

1966 • officers, 1966 



Annual salary Percent 



Less than $3,000 12.8 

$3,000 to $3,999 33.2 

$4,000 to $4,999 28.4 

$5,000 to $5,999 20.4 

$6,000 to $6,999 8.8 

$7,000 to $7,999 .9 

$8,000 to $9,999 .5 

$10,000 or more 0.0 



Total systems 100.0 



Number of 
systems 

(70) 

(60) 

(43) 

( 8 ) 

( 2 ) 



(o: 

( 211 ) 



Percent 

10.0 

SC.l 

35.1 

14.7 

6.1 

1.8 

0.0 

100.0 



Number of 
systems 




(279) 



■ Based on responses from 211 correctional institution systems in 1966 regarding the current beginning 
salaries for custody staff.” 

• a. Based on responses from 279 law enforcement systems in 1966 regarding the current beginning salariei^ for 
law enforcement officers. 



“It would cost approximately $66.6 million to train the additional custody staff that the 
President’s Commission on Law Enforcement and Administration of Justice reports is needed in 
misdemeanor institutions. This cost estimate is based on Commission figures showing 14,993 cus- 
tody staff employed in misdemeanor institutions in 1965 and 27,500 such personnel needed (i.e., 
12307 additional custody staff needed). See their Task Force Report: Corrections, op. cit., table 4, 
p. 96. 









Chart V .—Estimated Cost of Filling Manpower Needs for Custody Staff in Correctional 
Institution s, Assuming Perfect Recruitment Success • 

Training costs for 

Additional additional corrections 

^ , , manpower grauates,“ in 

Custody personnel needed •’ millions of dollars 

Official vacancies, beginning 1966 2,425 12l9 

Executive assessment, beginning 1966 '* 6,400 34! 1 

Executive assessment, be ginning 1967 8,825 ®4?!o 

f * ^,^*^*. 1 !*’ every additional corrections graduate is recruited to custody staff in correctional institu- 

tions other than local jails and workhouses. 

See table*^ above^*^ needed in addition to the number employed. All numbers are rounded to the nearest 25. 

a of producing an additional graduate is estimated at $5,325 for a 2-year program. 

I, j assessments are based on the manpower need reported by correctional institution executives 

beyond the number actually employed at the end of 1965. 

® The cost of training 13,900 correctional graduates to meet the manpower need for "custodial personnel 
B •'? and felony institutions, as reported by the President’s Commission on Law 

sion fionr^'Q i *i of Justice, IS approxinjately $74 million. "This cost estimate is based on Commis- 

^^<^5 and 62,100 needed. See their Task Force Report: 
Corrections (Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1967), table 4, p. 96. 



more frequently than any other for this personnel group is the university program 
in corrections. However, few correctional institutions require any college training 
as a standard for recruitment; the education of new custody staff is typically on the 
high school level. ; 

Current corrections programs produce only about 80 to 90 graduates a year 
for employment as custody staff in correctional institutions. At this rate, it would 
take 30 years to train a sufficient number of corrections graduates to fill official 
vacancies existing for custody staff at the beginning of 1966; and it would take 
about 100 years to train the number of graduates required for the “most effective 
operation” of correctional institution systems in 1967. 

Several factors suggest that a limited expansion of undergraduate degree pro- 
grams in corrections is probably feasible. Conditions within the departments now 
offering a corrections program are highly favorable for expansion. The chairmen 
of these departments generally endorse their training programs as the suitable 
qualification for custody personnel. They are, without exception, ready to expand 
student training for work with offenders if additional funds are made available. 
Most needed to aid training are reductions in faculty workloads and more space. 

Conditions within the university and professional complex indicate only 
limited support for expansion of undergraduate programs in corrections. Though 
almost all ^oups advocate the corrections program to qualify personnel for cus- 
tody staff, two-fifths of the college presidents and professional school deans do not 
give academic legitimation to these programs. Among academic executives, 250 
out of 614, or 39 percent, disapprove of the undergraduate corrections program 
or approve of it only as a special noncredit program. 

Fieldwork or internship training is also apt to present a problem unless the 
undergraduate corrections program is located in a department of sociology. More- 
over, the experience of departments with corrections programs indicates overall 
support from almost all academic and professional groups, but one-third of the 
departments report opposition from university administration. 

This analysis of custody staff points to a severe disjunction between the need 
for qualified custory personnel and the ability to meet this need through existing 
institutional means. It suggests that in addition to expanding our academic pro 
grams in corrections it is also necessary to create resources for the training of 
custody personnel. 

Chapter 5 will discuss a type of new resource designed to addt-ess these 
problems on a national scale. » ? 
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CHAPTER 3 



Application of the Manpower Schema to 

Diagnostic and Treatment Staff 

Among the five groups of work roles that are examined in this study, diagnos- 
tic and treatment staff are the smallest group of personnel employed in correc- 
tional institutions (5.3 percent).^ This is true for both juvenile and “adult” 
systems.2 Because their number and proportion is so small in prisons, reforma- 
tories, and other institutions for adults, there are serious questions about the 
professional efficacy of clinical personnel in these institutions. Nonetheless, they 
represent “the core of the correctional treatment program.” ^ 

This chapter will apply the manpower schema to diagnostic and treatment 
staff of correctional institutions. The first section will report the number who are 
employed and needed in juvenile and “adult” systems. The second section will 
identify the educational standards that qualify personnel for these positions and 
the availability of such personnel. The two final sections will analyze the feasi- 
bility and costs of expanding the pool of personnel who are qualified for practice 
as diagnostic and treatment staff. 

Extent of Manpower Shortages for Diagnostic and Treatment Personnel 

Number Employed. At the end of 1965, approximately 3,800 full-time diag- 
nostic and treatment personnel were employed in all correctional institutions of 
the United States (other than local jails).^ About three-fourths of these clinical 
personnel were employed in juvenile institutions. 

A typical training school or other institution for juveniles employed about 
four (3.9) diagnostic and treatment staff, as compared with an average of over 
nine full-time custody staff. 

A typical prison or other institution for adult offenders employed less than 
two (1.8) clinical psychologists, psychiatrists, and social workers, as compared with 
an average of 81 full-time custody staff. 

Official Vacancies. About 650 full-time positions for diagnostic and treat- 
ment staff were budgeted but unfilled in correctional institutions at the beginning 
of 1966. Official vacancies constituted 17.2 percent of the total number of diag- 
nostic and treatment personnel employed at the time. 

The official vacancy rate in correctional institutions for juveniles was almost 
twice as high as that in institutions for “adults” (19.5 percent as compared with 
10.2 percent). The official vacancy rate may be regarded as the scope of the man- 
power shortage for diagnostic and treatment staff, according to the standard of 
official public policy. 

^ The following clinical positions were identified as comprising ''diagnostic and treatment 
staff” in order to assess manpower needs for this category: clinical psychologist, psychiatrist, social 
worker. A separate category of positions and personnel, "classification and general counseling 
staff,” will be considered in the following chapter. 

^ See table 3 above. 

* "Principle XXL The task of evaluating the individual offender and developing the most 
appropriate treatment program must draw upon all the available knowledge and professional 
^kill represented by sociology, psychology, psychiatry* * social case work and related disciplines. 
Specialists and technicians from these fields must be welded into a diagnostic and treatment team 
by competent administrators, so that the disciplines they represent may become the core of the 
correctional treatment program.” American Correctional Association, op. cit., p. 487. 

^Figures reported to the President’s Commission on Law Enforcement and Administration 
.of Justice show an even smaller number ^2,587) of psychologists, psychiatrists, and social workers 
employed in institutions other than local jails at the beginning of 1966. Of this total, 16.0 percent 
(N = 413) were reported to be psychologists, 6.8 percent (N = 176) were psychiatrists, and 77.2 
percent (N z= 1,998) were reported to be social workers. 

Local jails were report^ as employing a total of 258 such personnel. See National Council on 
Grime and DeUnquency, "Correction in the United States — ^A Survey for the President’s Commis- 
sion on Law EhfOrCemj and Admitiistration of Justice,” op. ciL/ table IS* p. 240. 







Diagnostic and Treatment Personnel Needed for the “Most E ff ective 
Operation’^ of Correctional Institutions. Top executives of correctional institu- 
tion systems estimated that at the beginning of 1966 about 5,676 diagnostic and 
ti'eatmcnt staff-— or an additional 1,900 such personnel— were needed Imr the most 
effective operation of their institutions. This means that 60.5 percent more clinical 
staff were required than die number actually employed.® 

In terms of the executive standard, the shortage of diagnostic and treatment 
staff in 1966 was severe in juvenile institutions (37.7 percent). “Adult” institudons, 
however, were experiencing a manpower shortage of truly crisis proportions, widi 
almost one vacancy for every clinical person employed (90.6 percent). 

Correctional executives anticipated that for 1967 about 500 adclitional clini- 
cal staff would be rieeded beyond the number required the previous year. This 
represents a total diagnostic and treatment staff of 6,250, or an increase of 66.1 
p^cent over the number actually employed a year earlier. 

Juvenile systems had a shortage rate of 53.2 percent, or about one clinical per- 
son needed for every two employed. In "adult” systems, the shortage rate was 
lOO.^ercent, or more than one clinical person needed for each one employed. 

Table 18 summarizes the extent of the shortage for diagnostic and treatment 
jjersonnel in correctional institutions. 

Chart VI shows the rates of manpower shortage for diagnosdc and treatment 
personnel by type of correctional institution system. Percentages are based on the 
number of clinical staff needed compared with the number employed at the end 
of 1965. 

According to the standard of official public policy (official vacancies), the 
shortage of di^nostic and treatment staff in correctional institutions is substantial. 
The rate of official vacancies for this ^roup is 17.2 percent, which is higher tlian 
tliat for any other category in correctional institutions,® and considerabW liigher 
than that for any group of probation /parole personnel except training officers.’’ 

An alternative standard, based on the assessments of correctional executives 
(for tlie most effective operation of their institutions) reveals an extreme shortage 



Table 18. — 'Estimated Number of Diagnostic and Treatment Personnel Employed and Needed in 
Correctional Institution Systems of the United States, 1966-67 • 



Type of system 



Employed 
end of 1965 



Standard of 
official public 
-needed 



Standard of executive assessment 



Institutions for juveniles^— 

Institutions for ‘VUilts" ® 918 

Total 3,767 



Needed 

igiiining 1966 beginning 1966 



W 

1,748 

5,676 



. Needed 
beginning 1967 



i;46r 

1,011 

Tirr 



4,866 

1,691 



/ »Tifll*dr(ie diagnostic' » statf i.e., clinical psychologists, psv( 

411 correcuonal institution systems in the United States, excluding local Jails 



chiatrlsts, and! social workers, for all 

= , -- — , o ,alls and workhouses. Based on data 

frOiiJ 2o7 systems. 

Represents 370 systems with 740 Institutional facilities designed exclusively for juveniles. 

® Represents 62 systems with 502 institutional facilities designed primarily for adults. 

“The President’s Commission survey reported a need for 2,424 additional psychologists, 
psychiatrists, and social workers in correctional institutions other than local jails. The breaktmwn 
is 916 additional psychologists (or 222 percent more than the number now employed); 481 addi- 
tional psychiatrists (or 278 percent more than the number now employed); and 1,028 additional 
S^ial workers (or 51 percent more than the number now employed). If tliese needs were met, the 
distribution of treatment personnel in correctional institutions other than jails would be about 
as follows: two out of eight would be psychologists (N == 1 ,828); one out of eight would be psy- 
chiatrists (N ss 667); and five out of eight would be social workers (N — : 2,955). Thus, the rate 
of shortage for these personnel as a group may be calculated as 98.7 percent of tlie total number 
reported to be employed (2,587). 

The standards used by the President’s Commission survey to determine personnel need were 
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every 80 children. Standards for Institutions for Felony Offenders, (a) The maximum workload 
lar a caseworker assigned exclusively to the reception process Is 80 cases per month. In general 
institution programs, there should be one counselor tor every 150 inmates, (b) Clinical services 
(psychiatric, p^iological, and counseling) tor a general institution with a population of 600 
inmates should include a minimum of one psychiatrist, three clinical psytholoj^ts, and three 
ipecialized counselors. 

See National Council on Crime and Delinquency, "Correction in the United States," op, dt,, 
pp, 240, 275, 279. 

table 4 above. 

^See Pivan and Alcabes, The Grids of OuaMed Manpower for Criminal Justkai 4 A 
with for Mew PoM^y^%mt,, voi. 1,'ite^^jii, m, 




Chaat Vlr^MstimaUd Rates of Manpower Shortage Jot Diagnostic and Treatment Personnel til 
CorrecHonal institution Systems of the Vnmd Stotest 




Official public policy E;iecutive st$scginient Executive aiteftment 

(beginning 19^) (beginning 1966) (beginning 1967) 



Official public policy Executive sttsesunent Executive asteftment 

(beginning 19^) (beginning 1966) (beginning 1967) 



I I Systems with institutions for juveniles. 




Systems with Institutions for “adults." 
All correctional institution systems. 



of diagnostic and treatment staff. By this standard, the shortage rate is 66.1 percent 
Of almost twice that for any otlier staff in correctional institutions ® and approxi- 
mately the same as tliat for most personnel groups in probation/parole except 
tfaioing officers.” 

These findings disclose that the extreme shortage of diagnostic and treatment 
staff in correctional institutions cannot be attributed to the quantitative standards 
of correctional executives. Public policy lags far behind their assessments of the 
number of clinical staff required for correctional institutions to function most 
effectively. 



Availability of Qualified Personnel for Diagnostic and Treatment Positions in 
Correctional Institutions 

The preceding section showed that even by the relatively modest standards of 
official public policy far too few clinical personnel were being recruited to diag- 
nostic and treatment positions of correctional institutions. 

This section is addressed to the following questions: Who are the potential 
recruits who could qualify as diagnostic and treatment personnel in correctional 
institutions? To what extent is qualified manpower being made available for 
ffcruitment to these positions? 

Recommended Educational Standards for Diagnostic and Treatment 
IPersonnel. The number of qualified persons available for recruitment to diag- 
nostic and treatment positions depends on the standards used to determine who 
i| qualified. For reasons stated previously, qualifying standards in this analysis 
l^ill be based on executive judgment.^” Additional sources and standards of quali- 
ncation will be identified from project surveys and die literature. 

f See table 4 above. _ 

^ I See Piven and Alcabes, The Crisis of Qualified Manpower for Critical Justice: 

Msesstnent with Guidelines forT^ew Policy, op> cit., vol. 1, charts II, Iiq, and IK* , ,> 

Aeconiniended Educational Standards for Custody Eersonfiil,^* iti cn>" ' 
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Almost all tojp executives of major correctional institution systems “strongly 
advocate" clinical psychology, social work, or psychiatry as tlie most suitable 
formal training to qualify diagnostic and treatment personnel of correctional 
institutions.^^ As table 19 shows, no otlier university area was advocated by more 
dian a few executives. 

The remaining eight clioices were as follows: criminology, corrections, law 
(criminal and general), police science, psychology (general), police science, and 
sociology (general). 

The nndings in table 19 display a strikingly even distribution of recommenda- 
tions among the three clinical professions. This is especially surpassing considering 
the fact that an executive respondent could recommend only 'one degree area. 
Whereas each of tlae tlaree professions apparently has advocates among Uae exe- 
cutives, it seems clear that uicse three professions together constitute the pool of 
qualihed manpower from which diagnostic and treatment personnel must be 
recruited. 

Availability of Graduates From Clinical Psychology, Psydhdatry, and 
iooial Work, To what extent are gi'aduates from tlie tlirce treatment profes- 
sions becoming available for recruitment as diagnostic and treatment personnel in 
correctional institutions? This section will desmbe study Endings on tlie number 
of trained practitioners produced for corrections by professional schools of clinical 
f lychology, psychiatry, and social work. 

cmcNiCAL PSYCHOtooY. The Ph. D. program is widely acknowledged as the 
professionally qualifying degree in clinical psychology. At the time of survey, 
i^ere were 67 accredited Ph. D. programs in clinical jpsychology in the United 
States.^® Of tliese schools, 44 (or 66 percent^ responded to the project mail ques- 
tionnaire of approximately 10 pages. Questionnaire items were highly structured 
and precoded. Approximately two-thirds of the questionnaires were nlled out by 
directors of die program; the remainder were completed by respondents in odier 
administrative or teadiing posidons. 

The 44 graduate clinical psychology scliools from which data are drawn for 
this study are located in EE States and the District of Columbia. Their regional 
distribution is shown in table EO. 

Tablk bf Psychology $0oQk by HegiAn 

Region schools 



“See app. B for a description of the major correctional institution systems represented by 
these executives. 

“ See American Psycholpgical Association, ‘'Directors of Training, AM AnnCOvad Oraduate 
iyipanmonti Of Psychologic (impubMlied). This dh^#fy IBlfd 68 SlHwlt one tl thtst 

was found to he^diiiohdhlM 



tJhivmlty area 
recommended * 



and TYaatmmt Staff 





in juvenile inititutiorui 



ic and treatment personnel 



psychology 




otlier degree areni . 



14.1 

$U 



Diagnottic and treatment personnel CUniai] p^cliology 
in prisons and reformatories Sodil work 
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40 

80 
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The cUnic&l psychology prognun is usually a special unit of the university’s 
acadmic department of psychology. Some of these programs are orpnized to takls 
a spedflc p^od of time (usually 4 or 5 academic years). The duration of many 
programs varies because a doctoral dissertation is required. Professional accredi* * 
tmtion of the program is carried out tlirough die Ammlcan Psycholo|^c^ Assoda* 
don. Classroom courses and internship experience are integral parts of the 
program. 

Tlie most typical graduadng class in clinical psydiology during die academic 
year 196S-66 numbered six to 10 students. The overall average was seven. No 
school awarded more dian %0 Ph, D. degrees. All 67 accredited clinical psychology 
idiools in the United States produced a total of approximately 475 graduates 
during die 1965-66 academic year. However, only a small percentage of these 
graduates can be expected to be recruited into correcdonu* insdtudonal systems. 

Several factors substantially reduce die pool of dinloil psydiology graduates 
likely to be available for recruitment to diagnostic and treatment positions in cor- 
recdonal systems. The first of these is competition from' other fields in which 
dinical psychologists pracdce. 

Disqualification by school evaluation is a second factor that is apt to reduce 
the manpower pool. Directors of clinical psychology programs regarded about 
100, or almost two-thirds of dielr 1965-66 Pii. D. degree graduates, as not trained 
for pracdce in correctional settings.^® The likelihood is diat most clinical psy- 
chology graduates will be encouraged to seek careers in practice fields other dian 
corrccdons. 

A diird factor is the specialization interest and experience of students.^® 
Clinical psychology programs surveyed by this project report diat about 45 clinical 
psydiology graduates in 1965-66 had internships in correcdonal setdngs. They 
would be the most likely recruits to dla^osdc and treatment posidons in correc- 
tional institutions; however, relatively of them will actually be recruited for 
practice in correctional institutions. 

As table 21 shows, the new clinical psychology graduate going into corrections 
usually takes a position in a probation /parole agency or a court dinic. 

According to these data, correctional institutions could expect to reaniit 
approximately 20 new Ph. D.s from dinical psychology in 1965-66. These 20 
graduates comprise 4.2 percent of all 475 clinical psydiology Ph. D.s for die 
academic year.“ 

For the following academic year (1966-67) correctional insdtudons could 
expect to recruit approximately 20 to 25 new Ph. D. graduates from dinical psy- 
chology. This estimate is based upon the rate of expansion in correcdonal intern- 
ships reported by the schools. 

PSYCHIATRY. Professional training of psychiatrists takes place at psychiatric 
fisidtney centers composed of one or more member training units located at teach- 
ing hospitals, institutions, or community agencies. Although the center is some- 



Tabubi Positions Usually Filled by Clinical Psychology Students Who g& Into Corrections 

Upo n Oraduation * _ 

~ pefSHTofeiffley 



Positions usualty fliled by 
^itiical psychology graduates (Ph.D.) 



pyiholqiy schodt 



Tfiattiient or consdtant roie's in probation and parole or couft 9F 

Correctional institution staff member 16 

lltpervisor or administrator in correctional institution—. 27 

IdP'^visor or administrator in probation and paroIe»-»- — — — 

CtPer correctional position — . — — — , — — — 

* are tased on responses of directors of cliaicsi psycbology pfograions concerning W 
l|ii||Uy filled by those of your doctoral students who go into correctional settings upon graduation from the 
(^^cal psychology program.’’ 

These figures are based on school responses to the following questionnaire item: "Approxi- 
i^lttely what proportion of these students awarded a doctoral degree through your clinical psy- 
ehyiogy program in the academic year 1966-66) are trained so they can practice in correctional 

*^ccording to Donald R. Jones of NIMH, one clinical psychologist in 10 lists any level of 
C^petence in the subspedalty "crime and delinquency.” (Personal communication from Donald 
Jones, Research Psychologist, Mental Health Manpower Studies Unit, Training and Manpower 
^Bsources Branch, National Institute of Mental Health.) 

18 "Psychologists, by and large, have not mchibited the kind of dedtottiqn or inyoj^mlnt in 




as 



affiliated witln a university, residency training is essentially divorced froin 
tlie university. At tlie time of survey, there were 234 acaedited psychiatric resi- 
dency centers in the United States.^® Of this number, 184 jor 79 percent) responded 
to tlie project mail questionnaire. Approximately tliree-fiftlis of the questionnaires 
were fllled out by alrcctors of educational programs; the remainder were com- 
pleted by respondents in other administrative or teaching positions of tlie 
nospital. 

The 184 psydiiatric residency centers from which data are drawn fox tills 
study are loaiteoi in 36 States and the District of Columbia. Their regional dis- 
tribution is shown in table 22. 

The psychiatric residency requires 3 years of full-time training. The center 
program is approved by the Council on Medical Education and tlie American 
Board of Psychiatry and Neurology. The 3 years of training consist of didactic 
lectures (or seminars) and extensive practice experience witli patients. 

The typical psydiiatric residency center graduated five residents during the 
academic year 19o5-66. No center mduated more than 30 psychiatrists. All 234 
psychiatric residency centers in the United States produced a total of about 1,250 
graduates during tlie 1965-66 academic year. 

Less than half of all psychiatric graduates (approximately 550 graduates, or 
44 percent) were considered by directors of psychiatric programs as trained for 
praedee in Criminal jusdee setdngs. It is estimated that 185 of all die graduadn^ 
psycliiatrists in 1965-66 underwent training in a forensic, penal, or odier spedali- 
lation for praedee in Criminal Tusdee. These 185 graduates are a likely pool of 
psychiatric manpower available for recruitment into correcdors. 

Perhaps one-third, or 60 graduates, will pursue dieir specializadon in 
Criminal J usdee rather than some alternadve. Of this latter group, no more dian 
half, or 30 graduates, can be expected to be recruited to positions in correcdonal 
Insdtudons rather than to the courts or community practice. 

According to these esdmates, correctional institudons could expect to recruit 
approximately 30 new graduates from psychiatry in 1965-66. These 30 graduates 
comprise 2.4 percent of all 1,250 psychiatry graduates for the academic year.^’^ 

For the following academic year (1966-67) correcdonal insdtudons could 
expect to recruit approximately 30 to 35 new ^aduates from psychiatry. This 
figure is based on the rate of expansion in Criminal Jusdee specializadons 
reported by the psychiatric residency centers. 

gn riAi. woBK. Graduate schools of social work in the United States pro- 
duced 3,653 M.S.W.S in 1965-66. Correcdonal institudons could expect to recruit 
approximately 100, or 2.7 percent, of these new graduates. Perhaps 50 of them fill 
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**See "Approved Residencies— Psychiatry,” The Joutnal of the Ameftcan Medical Association, 
lOli, October-December 1065, pp. 227*^36. 

The American Psychiatric Association conducted a survey of its members in active practice 
iR 1061. A totrf of 10,084 psychiatrists were then practicing in the United States. Their nndings 
^wed one practicing psychiatrist to every 16,816 persons in the United States (a ratio of 5.96 
100,000 population). • . 

The Conference on Graduate Psychiatric Education held in December 1962, was concerned ■ 
with the manpower shortages existing in the psychiatric held. 

‘ Special areas of pracuce— chila psychiatry, mental retardation, industrial, forensic, public 
v, .f, health, and community psydiiauy— are snort in personnel in the nation and especifiUy in 
certain sections. Personnel is very low in social agencies, correctional institutions, general 
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CoM!vVlh''‘^9npQW4r Need^ for DkgnmUc and Treatment Staff in Correctional InstitMtioriii 
m^ 7 , and the AvaimiHty of Qualified Personnel for Recruitment 
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diUon to those employed In 432 correctional Institution systems at the end of 1963. 
sit 23. See table 18i i i i 

,diwt« who were *pt co be lecrulted to dUgnosUc and treetoent ooiiaons to 
vallablUtv of Graduates from Qlnlcai Psychology, Psychiatry, and Social work. 



diagnostic and treatment positions and the remainder take jobs such as classifica- 
tion and general counseling personnel,^® 

For die academic year 1966-67, correctional institutions could expect to 
recruit approximately 60 to 60 M.S.W. graduates to diagnostic and treatment 
positions.^® 

Chart VII summarizes findings on the number of qualified clinical psycholo- 

S ists, pyschiatrists, and social workers available in relation to manpower needs for 
iagnostic and treatment personnel of correctional institutions.*® In 1965-66, a 
totm of about 100 graduates was available from all tliree professions. This number 

J A. ^ ^ ^ 1 111 A. ^ 1 Oil ill« 1 /V 
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chiatry, and socfal work together produced about 16 percent of the diagnostic anc 
treatment personnel needed to fill exisdng official vacancies in correctional institu 
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tions. These professional schools produced about 6 percent of the addidonal ti’eat- 
ment staff that correctional executives judged were needed for the most effeedve 
Operation of their institutions.*^ 

It is clear that the three treatment professions are producing only a small frac- 
tion of the qualified personnel needed for diagnostic and treatment posidons in 
Correctional institutions. The following section, therefore, will consider the feasi- 
bility of expanding professional manpower from schools of clinical psychology, 
psychiatry, and social work. 



Foa&ibility of Expanding the Pool of Professional Graduates for Diagnostic and 
Treatment Positions in Correctional Institutions 

The feasibility of professional expansion with respect to correcdonal practice 
depends in large part on conditions within the schools and on outside support 
ficom the academic and professional community. 

In this section, we shall consider whether the professional schools endorse 
their programs as suitable qualification for diagnostic and treatment personnel; 
ilid it they do, whether they are prepared to expand their progrtras in order to 
produce a larger number of graduates for correctional practice. Finally, we shall 
ixamine whedier the educational resources exist and whether they can be mobi- 
lized for major expansion. 

It will also be necessary to determine whether the academic and professional 
community is favorably disposed toward expansion of correctional programs in 
the schools. Without the support of these groups, the professional schools are 
imlikely to consider, or be able to implement, expansion of their programs for 
correctional practice. 

w A more detailed analysis of the social work pool available for recruitment to correctional 
iflstitutions is found in ch. 4, "Size of the M.S.W. Manpower Pool for Correctional Institutions. 

“This ansdysis assumes that the number of qualified treatment staff leaving correctional 
institutions during tlie year for other fields is about the same as the number being recruited into 
these systems from otlier practice fields. 

“The number of available graduates from clinical psychology, psychiatry, and social work is 
4,1 percent of the 2,424 additional such personnel reported to be needed in correctional institu- 
gons (mccludjng local jails) in 1966 by the Fresident’s Crime Commission survey, ^e National 
Ootincil on Crime and Delinquency, "Correction in the United statei," op. taole 19, p? ifOi 









Oonditions Within Graduatt Schoola of Glinical Paychology, Psychiatry, and 
Social Work ” 

CONCUBBENCK OF SCHOOLS ANO COBBBCTIONAL INSTITUTIONS ON EDU- 
CATIONAL STANDABDS. As was indicated earlier, correctional executives want 
clinical psycholodsts, psychiatrists, and social workers for their diagnostic and 
C!'eatment staff. No other discipline was thought to provide appropriate training 
for these positions. 

Do Uie schools concur with these standards? Expansion is unlikely unless 
there is agreement on educational standards} between those who train and those 
who hire. 

As is shown in table 23, deans and directors of the three populations of pro- 
fessional schools each regard tlieir own training program as providing the most 
suitable qualification for diagnostic and treatment personnel of correctional insti- 
tutions. Specifically, directors of clinical psycholo^ programs strongly advocate 
training • in clinical psychology (78 percent), directors of psychiatnc residency 
centers strongly advocate training in psychiatry (69 percent), and deans of social 
work schools strongly advocate training in social work (84 percent). 

^ Th^e findings signify that the professional schools do not consider tlie train- 
ing of diagnostic and treatment personnel in correctional institutions to be "some- 
body else's job." In fact, each professional school population apparently claims 
a mandate for these positions: clinical psychology, psychiatry, and social work 
’ each endorse tlieir own training program as the most appropriate educational 
Standard for diagnostic and treatment personnel. 
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LEGITIMACY OF SPECIALIZED CBIMINAL JUSTICE PBOGBAMS IN PBO- 
FESSIONAL SCHOOLS OF CLINICAL PSYCHOLOGY, PSYCHIATBY, AND SOCIAL 
WOBK. A primary target for expansion is the pool of professional school gradu- 
ates with specialized tiaining for practice with offenders. This group of graduates 
is most likely to be knowledgealble about correctional practice and to pursue 
tlieir careers in the coiTectional field. 

However, relatively few of the professional schools offer an extensive program 
of specialization for practice with offenders.*® Of the tliree treatment profesMons, 
|sydiiatry is tlie only one that offers a formal specialization of tliis kind. About a 
tburth of tlie psychiatric residency centers report one or more specialized training 
programs in forensic psychiatry, penal psychiatry, "or other specialization for 
practice in Criminal Justice settings." 

Neither clinical psychology nor social work offers a formal specialization in 
corrections. About a third of the social work schools meet minimal criteria for a 
correctional specialization by offering at least one classroom course in corrections 
plus fieldwork experience in correctional settings.*® Only two programs in clinical 
psychology meet these minimal criteria for a correctional specialn;ation.*® 



Tabls 



‘^Education Recommmded hy Dmns of Profmioml Schools to dualify Personnel for 
Diagnostic and Trealmmt Staff in Correctional Institutions 

ibiuv^sity aim recotnmend^^^ 



professional School Respondents 


Clinical 

psychology 

(Percent) 


Psychiatry 

(Percent) 


Social 

work 

(Percent) 


pirectors^ — clinical psychology ® 

pirectors — ^psychiatric residency* 
Pean$«^social work* 


78 

18 

2 


6 

69 

8 


12 

2 

84 
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« Perccfitagcs are ba«e<| on responses of directors from 44 clinical psycholocy programs* 

. Percentages are basec on responses of directors from 184 psychiatric resicfency centers, 

• Percentages are based on responses of deans from 50 social work schools, 
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<*The doctoral program in clinical psychology, the psychiatric residency center, and the 
pi'aauate school of social work are collectively referred to as professional schools. 
l4,fy. .«*For a difectory of professional school programs in Criminal Justice, see Herman Piven and 
.^raham Alcabes, Education and Training for Criminal justice-^A Directory of Programs in 
W’niversities and Agencies (1965—67), op. cit. 

^ Almost all residency centers offer the oppOKtuttity tor practice experience with offenders. 
Almost all schools offer the opportnntty tol Practice mtp%|ei|pe syitii otina$fS, 



. About ons»tourth of the cinieil pwchilbgy prografc 



In view of the fact that relatively few professional schools offer an extensive 
program of specialization for practice with offenders, there is a question whether 
programs of this kind are considered professionally or academically legitimate. 

Psycliiatric specializations such as forensic and penal psychiatry are appar- 
ently regarded as highly legitimate. Almost 96 percent (N = lol) of the directors 
of psycmatric residency centers want to expancf tlie number of “special training 
Programs for psychiatric practice in Criminal Justice settings.” About 2 percent 
& = 4) believe tliat the number of existing programs of this kind “is about right.” 
Only 2 percent (N=4) “disapprove of these programs as part of a psychiatric 
resioency.” 

In clinical psychology and social work, however, a substantial minority of the 
schools do not le^timate a correctional specialization. As table 24 shows, \Vhercas 
a majority of directors of clinical psycholo^ (71 percent) and deans of social work 
(61 percent) approve of specialized correctional programs being offered in schools 
such as their own, about a third of them disapprove of these programs at the uni- 
versity or approve of tliem only as special noncredit programs. 

The findings in table 24 indicate that despite some opposition in social work 
and clinical psychology, specialized professional training for practice with 
offenders is generally regarded as legitimate within each population of professional 
schools.*® Most directors and deans of the professional schools apparently recog- 
nize that the way in which they will produce more and better qualified graduates 
for practice with offenders is through specialized professional training. 

BBADINESS OF PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS TO EOTAND STUDENT TRAINING 
FOR WORK WITH OFFENDERS. Each of the professional school populations is 
id.eologically committed to training practitioners for diagnosis and treatment of 
offenders in correctional institutions. Each adheres to an educational standard 
that prescribes their professional degree for these positions. And their directors 
and oeans generally legitimate an extensive specialized training program in their 
schools for practice with offenders. 

A question that arises is whether clinical psychology, psychiatry, and social 
work schools are prepared to act on these commitments if additional funds are 
made available for training purposes. About one-fourtli of the clinical psycholo^ 
schools (28.2 percent) report that they are “not now interested in Federal funds 
lor additional training of students to work with offenders.” The comparable per- 
centage from other schools are 19.2 percent in psychiatry and 2.1 percent in social 
work. 



As can be seen in table 25, the great majority of professional scliools report 
they are ready to expand training for work with offenders if additional funds are 
maoe available. Most schools are prepared to employ additional faculty for train- 
ing students to work witli offenders. Most schools of social work and clinical 
psychology and about half the psychiatric residency centers are prepared to use 
Additional scliolarships that are earmarked for students training for practice with 
oilcndcrs,*® Except for half the social work schools, relatively few of the other 
schoois are prepared to expand their physical facilities for this purpose; and only 



TAIti M^Mxtent to Which Prqfmional Schools of Clinical Psycholop md Social Work 
Legitimate Specialized Pr^grami With a Concentration in Cofff<S§ions " 
at Schoois Sutih as Their Own 



Flotessional school respondents 



Approve as 
ee programs 



Percent Number 



^6 not approve as 
' (degree programs 
Percent Number 



^rectors — clinical psychology (Ph. D.) 

|ian$— social work — 



— „ 70.6 
61.0 



29.4 

59.0 



B 



* 12 or more credit hours in a defined program of study. ~ ~ ^ 7 

» Pitectors who disapprove of Ph. D. programs in clinical psychology with a concentration in cortections 
feted at the university and those who approve of them only as special noncfedit programs. , 

Jieans of social work who disapprove of M.S.W. programs with a concentration in corrections being 
gff<$red at the university and those who approve of them only as special noncredit programs. 



Most of them favor a "major expansion.” 

*• The views of other academics and professionals regarding the legitimacy of these specializa- 
dbns will be described later in this chapter under "Conditions within the University and Profes- 
llanal Complex.” 

« m This reflects the current situation of the schools in relation to student stipends. All psy- 
id^iUtry residphts feceive remuneration during their training, although the amount that can be 
^ slinAhd yaries considerably. About a third of |Ke clinical psychotpl^ , students and ^ 
flj^.ol the lOCiil work students receive stipends worth |5>6QO Or Moiefdlr the yoairi 



Table 25 . — Readinoss of Profmional Schools to Expand Student Training for Work With 

Offenders if Federal Funds Are Made Available 

~ Percent of schd^^ to use fundi 



'^Tu'aining resource earmarked "" Clinical 

tor work with offenders psychology Psychiatry Social work 



^holarships to students — 

Salaries tor additional faculty 

Ixpanded physical facilities — 

Cruiie and Delinquency Training Center responsible to school — 


69.2 

66.2 
28.2 
7.7 


48.8 

77.9 

29.7 

• 


93.8 

95.8 

52.1 

27.1 


Total schools prepared to use funds — _ 

Number 


71.8 

(28) 


80.8 

(189) 


97.9 

(47) 



^ Item omitted for this population. 



a small number of schools are prepared to assume responsibility for a Crime and 
Deli^uency Training Center. 

Tne findings indicate that most of the professional schools, especially those of 
social work, are willing and ready to expand their training programs and their 
number of ^aduates for work with offenders — if additional training resources are 
made avail^le to them. 

TBAINnVG RESOURCES NEEDED BY PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS FOR EX- 
PANDED PROGRAMS IN WORK WITH OFFENDERS. Whether the professional 
schools can mobilize vital training resources for expanded progiams depends in 
part on the scope of expansion. In order to identify the particular training re- 
^urces needed for expansion, we have drawn upon the experience of the profes- 
sional schools in the planning and organizing of their specialized courses and 
field experience for practice with offenders. 

Most professional schools report that their training programs for practice 
with offenders were hindered by a shortage of funds available for this purpose 
during 1966-66. This was especially true in clinical psychology. 

A large majority of schools reported that their training programs were hin- 
dered by limited space and faculty overload. In most instances, these two prob- 
lems could be solved directly by additional funds. 

Good faculty for courses in practice with offenders was apparently a problem 
in about half the schools of social work and psychiatry and three-fourths of the 
clinical psychology schools. Most schools of social work and clinical psychology 
reported that there were not enough suitable agencies available to them for stu- 
dent field training (internships) with offenders.®” 

There is apparently no shortage of good students available to social work'for 
training in corrections. However, almost half the schools of clinical psychology 
and about one-fourth of the psychiatric centers report that this was a problem in 
1966-66. These differences may reflect a greater interest in corrections practice 
among high, quality social work students than among clinical psychology and psy- 
chiatry students. It is also possible that the variations in good students available 
for corrections reported is related to different standards of recruitment into the 
schools or different conceptions of what constitutes a “good student.” 

Table 26 identifies the extent to which particular training resources are 
needed, based on the experience of the three populations of professional schools. 

Conditions Within the University and Professional Complex. The sup- 
port or oposition of several strategic groups within the university and professional 
complex is apt to be of great importance in determining whether clinical psy- 
chology, psycniatry, and social work are able to expand their educational pro- 
grams for practice with offenders. Even if financial subsidies are made available, 
major expansion of specialized programs is not likely to occur in the professional 
schools unless these programs are acceptable to key groups in the university and 
professional communities. 

PROFESSIONAL TRAINING FOR DIAGNOSTIC AND TREATMENT PERSONNEL 
IN CORRECTIONAL INSTITUTIONS CONSENSUS AND DIVERGENCE ON STAND- 

ARDS. As described previously, fairly equal proportions of correctional execu- 
tives advocated professional training in clinical psychology, psychiatry, and social 



*®This item was omitted for psychiatry because the centers do not usually have to rely on 
OUtlide agenq|t$ for this purpose, A substitute item disclo^d that 24.3 percent of the psychiatric 
jeiMeucy "good uttivetsity aJiMadon” as a gte^ed ^e^urce ihn^9hh|'^,dhh ^Uh 
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Table %%.--Resources Needed by Professional Schools for Training Programs in Work With 

Offenders 

Percent of schools • 



Clinical 

Needed resource psychology '* 



Funds — ^ — 92.0 

Space 92.0 

Lower faculty workload 84.2 

Good faculty . 76.2 

Suitable agencies for field placements (internships) 60.0 

Good students 46.2 



Total schools lacking at least one training resource 93.9 



Psychiatry ® 
75.5 
56.4 

81.3 

43.4 
* 

27.0 

88.4 



Social 

work 

61.0 

77.4 

83.3 

47.4 
55.0 

10.7 

90.7 



■ Percentages do not include nonrespondents to the particular item. ^ ... 

Data are based on responses of 44 schools concerning the factors that hindered them in planning or 
organizing internships or classroom courses in clinical psychology for correctional practice (academic year 
1965-66). 

® Data are based 9 n responses of 184 psychiatric residency centers concerning the factors that hindered them 
in planning or organizing training lectures or case experiences for psychiatric practice in Criminal Justice settings 
(academic year 1965-66). . , , . i • 

^ Data are based on responses of 50 schools concerning the factors that hindered them in planning or organizing 
fieldwork or classroom courses in corrections (academic year 1965-66). 

* Item omitted for this population. 



work to qualify personnel for diagnostic and treatment positions. No other disci- 
pline was considered suitable by these executives. 

The educational standard endorsed by professional schools follows a clear 
pattern of professional parochialism. An overwhelming majority of deans from 
each school population strongly advocated their own professional training to 
qualify personnel for diagnostic and treatment positions in correctional 
institutions. 

As is shown in table 27, other academic and professional groups surveyed by 
the project generally advocate professional training in clinical psychology or 
psychiatry. 

The findings suggest that there is substantial support in the academic and 
professional communities to expand professional training in clinical psychology 
and psychiatry in order to produce diagnostic and treatment personnel tor practice 
in correctional institutions. Social work has a fairly sizable number of advocates 
among probation/parole executives and college presidents. 

A number of influential organizations refer to educational standards for diag- 
nostic and treatment personnel. The American Correctional Association mentions 
“a diagnostic and treatment team” that should consist of specialists and techni- 
cians from the fields of “sociology, psychology, psychiatry, social casework and 
related disciplines.” 

The Special Task Force on Correctional Standards of the President’s Commis- 
sion on Law Enforcement and Administration of Justice designates psychiatrists, 
clinical psychologists, and “specialized counselors” as the personnel for “clinical 
services” in correctional institutions for felons.®^ The personnel designated for 









Table .—Education Recommended by Academic and Criminal Justice Executives to Qualify 
Personnel for Diagnostic and Treatment Staff in Correctional Institutions 

University area recommended • 



^urce of standard 


Number 

surveyed 


Clinical Social 

psychology Psychiatry work 
(Percent) (Percent) (Percent) 


All other 
areas ’’ 
(Perjcent) 


Acadetnic executives: 

Colllege presidents and department 
chairmen — - 


(511) 

(85) 


35 


22 


16 


27 


Deans — law __ 


40 


44 


6 


10 


Directors — Crime and Delinquency 
Centers — - - 


— (26) 


29 


24 


18 


29 


Criminal Justice executives 
(other than executives of correctional 
institution systems): 
i Probation /parole systems 


(146) 


34 


23 


27 


16 


M Law enforcement systems 


(108) 


33 


49 


3 


15 



■ University area "strongly _ advocated” for a degree from among 11 choices. Percentages do not include 
nonreSpondents to the particular item. . • 

>» Criminology ; corrections; law (general); law (criminal); police science; psychology (general); public 
idministration ; and sociology (general). 




^ American Correctional Association, o/>. ciL, Principli? XXI, j). 487. 

“The President’s Commission on Law Enforcement i^nd* Administration' ’of Justiceii|r*l^ 
Force Report; Corrections, op. eit.,p.%\Qi. V ’ 
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juvenile institutions by the Special Task Force on Correctional Standards are 
psychiatris ts, psychologists, and social caseworkers.^^ 

The NaUonal Ci^ncil on Crime and Delinquency identifies eight kinds of 
services requiring sufficient qualified staff” for detention homes. Three of these 
staff ca^jgories are ca^work services, group work services, and psychological and 
psychiatric services.3* The standard of formal education for a “social caseworker” 
IS graduate training m social work.” ^r. The desirable educational qualifications 
or a group worker is “an M.S.W. in social group work” although “personal 
quahfica ions are tar more important than college degrees.” «« No formal standards 
of education are designated for staff who orovide “r\«!vrhr»ir»mVoi 



m — --r— — ... v-wiicgc ucgiccs. ”” IV o rormai standards 

of education are designated for staff who provide “psychological and psychiatric 
services. These latter personnel presumab^ require the professional training that 

oualTfiicf n consider necessary in wder to be professionally 

Qualiiicci (i.e., a Ph. D. m n.wrhnlncn/ ?anrl 



?esi*n^ in psychiatry”: P*’'^'’ology and completion of the three-year 

“Pyschiatry, psychology and social work” are the disciplines “that produce 

formerVK°n?d X /"^titutions, according to Bernard Russell, 

t?0m nf^hP rvirS^ Training Branch of the Children’s Bureau.^^ Other publica- 
. i Childrens Bureau designate the same three professions for diagnostic 
and treatment personnel of correctional institutions. For example: 

The terms “clinical personnel” and “clinician” refer to members 
of various professions who are employed by institutions to pro- 
vide diagnostic and treatment services, such as: psychiatrists, social 
workers, psychologists, group therapists, etc.’® 

Arden House Conference of June 24-26, 1964, identified no specific 
level or university area of training to qualify personnel for diagnostic and treat- 
ment positions in corrections. A decision of the Conference was the following: 
Pre-Entry Preparation 

1. When tasks are identified for which graduate professional 
education is necessary, the field of corrections should collaborate 
with the professional schools, graduate schools, and educational and 
for currkuir®^ associations to develop and improve guidelines 

I^ticipant of the Conference and dean of a 
OTaduate school of social work mentioned the need of corrections for the services 

viSrnn including “lawyers, physicians, psychiatrists, psychologists, 

vocational counselors, educators, social workers, and administrators/' *<> Witte 
^gnt on to say that “despite its interdisciplinary personnel, corrections can prop- 
eiy be identified as one of the ‘social services’ ” and that graduate social worl 
e^hcation IS the appropriate education for many treatment personnel. 

' Oraduate social work education provides the most relevant prepara- 
tion currently available for many persons expecting to enter posi- 
Uons involving treatment services for juvenile and adult offenders. 

1 here IS continuing need for the improvement of the education 
offered by schools of social work for personnel in corrections.*’'^ 

professional associations are often surprisingly silent on the 
matter of p rofessional qualifications for diagnostic and treatment personnel in 

intend^ Wrently 

“/6«d.,p.45. 

®* Ibid., p. 49. 

J' Bernard Russell, “Current Training Needs in the Field of Tuvenile Delinouencv ” Tiwpni/p 
and Facets (Washington, D.C.: Children’s Buriau, 1960), No.TS 12.“^ 

Training for Personnel in Institutions for Juvenile 
£ /• ' ® Bureau Publication 364, p. 20. See also Administration and Staff Training 
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correctional institutions. The American Psychological Association reports that 
they “have no published or unpublished standards concerning education tor the 

practice of psychology in correctional systems.” • r 

The Task Force on Juvenile Delinquency of the Committee on Psychiatry of 
Childhood and Adolescence, American Psychiatric Association, urged psychiatry 
“to direct its special knowledge and skills to combatting juvenile delinquency. It 
reminded the profession that ^‘indeed, child psychiatry, as a subspecialty, had its 
origins in early attempts to cope with problems of juvenile delinquency. ’ It rec- 
ommended that the psychiatrist make his contribution to overcoming juvenile 
delinquency “as clinician in diagnosis, treatment and rehabilitation” and as col- 
laborator, consultant, teacher, and research investigator.^^ 

The National Association of Social Workers identifies “correctional services 
as one of the seven practice fields under social work mandate. The Council on 
Social Work Education considers social work training to be “generic” in nature 
and therefore suitable for practice in “correctional services.” ** 

This policy provides that a school of social work shall be accredited 
for its basic curriculum, and that there shall be no accrediting of any 
specialization by any definition. 

Underlying this policy is the belief that the two-year graduate 
social work curriculum provides basic professional preparation for 
practice in the variety of programs, services, and agencies which fall 
within the general field of social work.^® 

The National Association of Social Workers does not specifically identify its 
educational standards for diagnostic and treatment personnel in correctional insti- 
tutions. It does state that “effective programs designed for the prevention of crime 
or the treatment of criminals depend largely on the quality of the personnel. 
And it mentions that “note should be taken of the serious shortage of personnel 
available to staff corrective and treatment programs of probation and parole and 

institutional services.” . . j • i j j 

In summary, many organizations and groups indicate educational standards 

to qualify “clinical” or “diagnostic and treatment” personnel for practice in cor- 
recuonal institutions. The three professions to which they generally refer are 
clinical psychology, psychiatry, and social work. The formal education required 
for certification in these professions is the Ph. D. in clinical psychology, the 
residency in psychiatry, and the master’s degree in social work. No identifiable 
education (e.g., in sociology, general psychology, or criminology) is advocated as a 
preferable alternative by any substantial number of professional organizations or 
academic executives. 

LEGITIMACY OF SPECIALIZED CRIMINAL JUSTICE PROGRAMS IN PROFES- 
SIONAL SCHOOLS. As described earlier in this chapter, psychiatry is the only one 
of the three treatment professions that offers formal specializations in Criminal 
Justice. Almost all the directors of psychiatric residency centers (96 perrent) not 
only approve of “special training programs for psychiatric practice in Criminal 
Justice settings” but favor expansion of such programs. 

It was also shoivn that most directors of clinical psychology programs (7 1 per- 
cent) approve of a Ph. D. specialization in corrections in schools such as their own. 
And most social work deans (61 percent) approve of an M.S.W. specialization in 



corrections. 

Why, then, do clinical psychology and social work not follow the pattern of 
psychiatry and introduce correctional specializations into their professional degree 
programs? The explanation for this failure must be found in reasons other than 

« Private correspondence (Nov. 14, 1967) from Stuart E. Golann, Associate Administrative 
Officer for Professional Affairs, American Psychological Association. ^ 

« Psychiatry and Juvenile Delinquency, report of the Task Force on Juvenile Delinquency 
df the Committee on Psychiatry of Childhood and Adolescence. Approved by ^e Counol of the 
American Psychiatric Association for distribution through the APA Mail Pouch, December 1963* 
^*For an analysis of professional education in social work, clinical psychology, psychiatry, 
and law as applied to Criminal Justice, see Herman Piven, “Patterns of Education in Four 
Professions as Related to Practice Competence” (mimeographed, 1968). ^ . 

Council on Social Work Education, Graduate Professional Schools of Social Work in Canada 
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riitrictions imposed on these disciplines by die academic community. As can be 

in table 88, tlierc is overwhelming approval amonj| academic r<^pondente for 
th^e master's dewee program in sodaf work and the Ph. D. program in clinical 
fiydbology to oier extensive specialized training in corrections. 

The extent of academic approval for the social work and clinical psydiology 
prowams with a specialization in corrections may be Illustrated by comparison 
with other proposed specializations. Undergraduate prc^ams widi a concentradon 
to police sdence were approved by 58.5 percent (N s 3^) of the academic respon- 
dents. LL.B. (J.D^ programs widi a concentration in criminal law were approved 
by 84.0 percent (Nss49l). , 

These findings demonstrate drat failure to insdtute sodal work and clinical 
psychology dewee programs diat are designed to produce correcdonal spedaUsts 
cannot be attributed to lack of academic sancdon. A nadonal policy to inaugurate 
^ such programs would apparently receive strong support diroughout the academic 

community. 

ACTIVE SUPPORT OF dUMlNAU JUSTICE PROGRAMS IN THE PROPIS- 
ilONAU SCHOOLS, Is there active support for the professional schools in die 
planning and organizing of their educational prowams for practice with offend- 
ers? Have other academfc and professional groups been cooperative, or have they 
made it more difficult for the school to carry out diese programs? 

Table 89 shows how many correctional agendes report diat they are willing 
to provide fadlides for student field placements and intemsliips.*® About four out 
of five correcdonal agencies are willing to accept sodal work students and provide 
tocilides for their fieldwork training, Social work was mentioned far more fire- 
quendy dian was any other sdiool or department of the university. 

A lesser but suostandal number of correcdonal agendes, espedally insdtu- 
donal systems, are willing to do the same for psychology students. Psychology 
tanked second among correctional institutions and third overall. 

The findings in table 89 challenge a prevalent assumpdon among educators 
from professional schools that field placements or intmmhips are seldom avaU- 
able in correcdonal agendes. This assumpdon is an important one because it 
provides a basis for ^‘explaining" die shortage of professional manpower to 
eorrecdons. 
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As you are aware, this conference was called for the stated pur- 
pose of developing “action designs for increasing the number of 
ioclal work ancl other professional field placements or internships in 
correctional agencies and institutions in these states." This purpose 
is stated on the first page of the Council on Sodal Work Education's 
Document No. 68-96-18, dated July 31, 1963, which presents the 
formal proposals for this conference. On die same page, you will see 
that this purpose is based on die premise (supported by the findings 
of various studies and surveys) that “a primary ^ause of] the man- 
power shortage in eorrecdons, pardculajrty as it aifects professipnaUy 
educated social workers and other professions, is the lack of field 
placements in correctional agencies and institutions." 

Taili 89 .*-— iViliingnm ta Provide Fieldxvork Training Facilities for Social Work and 

psychology Students 

^ tiffing to providti^cifities 



gOifr<jctional system 

^rt^tlonai institndons ■ 

Fiiobatton/ parole 

Total systems 



For sociai work 
Percent Number 

77.5 

81.0 



, •Htt* are b»s€<l on responses of ?! major correction*! institution systems to an 6^n.eii3iT5^p3SlKq 
liked thain to tdenUfy the university departments, if any, from which they were Willing to accept students knd 
flC^Me^facilities for fieldwork train 



taciitties tor neidworK training. 

^ nsta are based on responses of 100 major probatloo/parole systems 




■ ** Psychiatry is omitted from this discussion because it does not usually have to rely on 
iQbnide agencies to provide access to patients for resident training. Training cases for the resident 
ife provided directly through the psychiatric center or its affiliated otg^ni|||tei, 

* Tu|ly Mc0re4 "Manpower Needs in the Field of Corrections," in S. 

The B and 
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It k difficult to reconcile project findings from correctional agend<^ with the 
assumption smted above. One possibility is a disjunction in location between 
sdliools and agencies, but this seems unlikely. Most of the professional schools are 
located in the vicinity of major correctional agencies tliat report a willingness to 
provide fieldwork facilities for students. 

A second possibility is that relatively few correctional agencies meet profes- 
sional criteria for student training. This may be the case in clinical pycholo^, 
localise tlie American Psychological Association evaluates, “approves,’* and pub- 
lishes a list of selected agencies that meet its explicit national standards for 
doctoral internsWp training.®® 

In tlie academic year 1965-66, for example, this list contained only 95 agen- 
das and hospitals in the entire country.®^ 

Unlike clinical psychology, social work has no professional organization, 
machinery, or national standards tliat determine agency suitability — or lack of 
suitability— -for fieldwork training. It seems unlikely, then, that many correctional 
agendas that express their willingness to provide fieldwork fadlities for sodal 
work students can be considered unsuitable by “professional criteria" (even 
though a particular agency may not be considered suitable by a particular 
sdiool). 

For these reasons, it is difficult to explain the shortage of trained social 
workers for corrections on tlie basis of a lack of available correctional field 
placements. It seems more likely that many sodal work schools have paid insuffi- 
cient attention to correctional systems as potential training agencies. It would also 
appear that the correctional system has no explicit professional standards to 
\raich it can refer in an effort to meet social work criteria as a suitable training 
agency. 

A second set of findings draws on the actual experience of the sodal work 
sdiools and psychiatric residency centers for the academic year 1966-66. Table 30 
shows that uie training programs of social work and psychiatry for work with 
offenders were supported by almost all academic and professional groups. Clinical 
psychology is omitted from this table because only 16 out of 44 schools reported 
their exj^erience “in planning or organizing internships or classroom courses in 
clinical psychology for correctional practice." The level of response coincides with 
the paucity of correctional programs in dinical psydiology. Among tlie 16 respond- 
ents from dinical psychology to tliis set of items, half reported opposition to their 
correctional programs from members of the faculty within tlieir own department. 
Since clinical psydiology is usually located within a graduate department that also 
offers nondinical spedalizations (e.g., experimental psychology), it is reasonable to 
infer that tliese latter groups are a source of opposition to dinical specializations 
in collections. 



Takle of Support for Cofractional (Criminal Justice) Training Programs in Schools of 

Social Work and Psychiatry 

P ercent of schools 
Social work • 



Academic or professional groups 

Plrifsdnnei in university (hospital) administra- 

^ tion — » 

Personnel from other departments of* the 

university (hospital) 

personnel within own school (center; 

ficiilty senate or university committees—^ 

Professional associations and their related 

. cr^tpmittees — 

Pcrionnel in correctional (and court) agencies 
‘■"in -the community.— 

1 SfC Seised on^tespons^^ jl schooU concerning the groups whose *ctions *iid Mthades or 

hinii^ed thetn in planning or organiscing fieldwork Or cUs»Qpm courses in corrections for the academic year 
Percentages do not include nonrespondents tp the parocuur item. 

K Data are based on responses of 96 psychiatric residency centers concerning the groups whose actions and 
tJttiMaes helped or hindered them in planning or organising training lectures or case experiences for psychiatric 
Mltfce in Criminal Justice settings for the academic year I9d5/dd. Percentages do not include nonrespondents 
to (Be particular Iteni, 

* Item omitted for this population. 

Standards afe $tatad iti the dmt^rican PsychologiUi yoh 18, 19S8, pp. 

^ Shiittiiail SLOia, ”lntemihips fejc Oeillpial Trammi to ^ hy 

tto AiiiiBteiw PsyEh0te|teail Assadation , ” 4^010^ Psychaj^i^tfiymv 




Support 


Opposition 


Slipport Op^ 


msition 


95.7 


4.8 


92.7 


7.8 


88.2 


11.8 


88.1 


11.9 


87.1 


12.9 


06.6 


1.4 


80.0 


ao.o 


(*) 


(*) 


88.5 


11.5 


100.0 


0.0 


86,2 


18.8 


87.0 


18.0 



The experience of social work schools and psycWatric residency centers indl- 
^tes that active support is available to expand uielr educational programs for 
practice witli offenders. They can generally rely on assistance from tlieir adminis- 
tration and faculty, their professional associations, and correctional and court 
agencies in the community. 

Sirateglea and Costs Required to Expand the Pool of Professional Graduates 
for Diagnostic and Treatment Positions in Correctional Institutions 

This final section will consider two sia'ategles few ina'casing tlie pool of pro- 
fessional graduates recruited to clinical poiitions in correctional fnstitudons.®^ The 
cost of the first strategy is about 42 times as great as the second. 

The first strategy is predicated on die assumption that correctional institu- 
tions will only share in a general expansion Of professional educadon and diat 
their need for professional personnel will receive neither greater nor lesser atten- 
tion than is now the case. This means diat correctional institutions will continue 
to recruit about the same proportion of professional graduates as they do now but 
will fill their manpower shortages as the size of die giaduating class is increased 
each year. 

How many graduates are required from the professional schools in order to 
meet existing manpower needs for clinical personnel? The miriimal number of 
additional diagnostic and treatment personnel needed in correctional institutions 
is 650 (excluding local jails). This is the number of official vacancies at the begin- 
ning ot 1966, positions that had already been budgeted but were unfilled. At the 
current rate ot recruitment, it would take over 30,000 additional graduates from 
professional schools of clinical psychology, psychiatry, and social work to fill these 
official vacancies. It would cost over $69$ million to produce this additional pool 
of professional graduates in order to fill minimal manpower needs for diagnostic 
and treatment staff. 

At the current rate of recruitment, it would take 115,000 additional graduates 
fl‘om the professional schools in order to provide cori’ectional institutions witli 
the 2,500 dinidans they need to operate ‘'most effectively/' The cost of this output 
would be more than $2.6 billion. 

Chart VIII gives conservative estimates of the number and cost of additional 
professional school graduates required to fill the need for clinical personnel of 
correctional institutions. 

These cost estimates assume that the current rate at which professionals 
are recruited to diagnostic and treatment positions remains stable. The esti- 
mates are probably conservative for the following reasons: (1) it is assumed 
that the need for clinical personnel does not increase due to factors such as a rise 
in the inmate population; (2) it is assumed that there is no attrition of clinical 
Staff; (3) it is assumed that the cost of professional education does not increase; 
(4) local jails and workhouses are excluded from all estimates. 

For comparison, we have estimated the cost of producing the additional clini- 
cal personnel that are reported to be needed by the survey for the President’s 
Commission on Law Enforcement and Adnunistration of Justice, based on 
Standards of the Special Task Force.®® At the current rate of recruitment, it would 
cost about 1504.2 million to produce the 915 psychologists that are reported as 
needed, $767.7 million for the 481 needed psychiatrists, and $1.1 billion for the 
1,028 needed social workers. The total cost for these personnel is, therefore. 



®*A third strategy, designed to provide correctional institutions with their “fair share’’ of 
social work graduates, is analyzed in ch. 4. 

“ Ernest Witte estimates that the attrition rate of persons employed in social work positions 
is from 6 to 8 percent a year. See Ernest F. Witte, “Expanding Educational Facilities for Social 
Work Manpower,’’ op. cit., pp. 98-99. 

®‘The estimated costs for clinical psychology and psychiatry graduates include stipends and 
ire based on the year 1960-61. See National Institute of Mental Health, Training Branch, Suruey 
0 Funding and Expenditures for Training of Mental Health Personnel, 1960-61 (Washington, 
b.C.: January 1963), table 8, p. 6. 

'Ine estimated costs for social work graduates are based on stipend figures reported to the 
project by the schools, and an estimated school budget prepared by the Council on Social Work 
Iducation. See their Budgetary Estimate for New Schools tmimeo^aphed, August 10, 1967). 

“See National Council on ©riffle and Delinquency, ^'Correction in the United States— A 
Survey Cur the President’s CSofflffli^lip dll Law Inforceraent tnd Miniffilitratioll df Justice," op, 
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appjf03dmatdy $2.4 billion (excluding tlic manpower needed for “jails and local 
Institutions’’). 

A second strategy is predicated on die assumption that die rate at whidi 
professional school ^aduates are recruited to the correctional field can be sub- 
kandally Increased tlirough specialized professional educadon. An expanded pool 
of clinical psycholodsts, psychiatrists, and social workers who are trained in pro- 
fessional practice with oitenders is far more likely to enter die correcdonal field 
dian those trained “gencrically’* or in odier speaalizadons. How mucli would It 
cost, dien, to produce a sufficient number of dinical spedalists equivalent to die 
manpower need for diagnostic and personnel in correctional Insdtudons? 

Chart IX shows that the tx'aining cost to produce a suffident number of dini- 
cal specialists to fill minimal manpower needs (official vacandes) is about $164 
million, and about $63.4 million for enough dinical spedalists so that coiTecdonal 
institutions can function ”most effectively r These cost estimates assume that every 
additional correctional specialist from the professional schools is recruited to 
diagnostic and treatment positions in correctional insdtudons.*^ The training cost 
for obtaining a sufficient number of dinical spedalists by this strategy is ^out 
2U percent of what would cost by the strategy deso^ibed earlier (current wite 
^ol recruitment). 

iummary and Conclusions 

Diagnosdc and treatment staff comprise the smallest group of personnel in 
correcdonal institutions. This is especially true in prisons and odier insdtudons 
for adult offenders where diagnostic and treatment personnel make up less dian 
2 percent of the staff. 

The shortage of diagnostic and treatment personnel in cori'ecdonal insdtu- 
dons is of crisis proportions. It is higher than for any odier personnel group. It is 
especially acute in prisons and reformatories where cliagnosdc and tieatment staff 
must be more than doubled if the institutions are to funedon most effeedvely. 
Public policy, however, has allotted only a fraction of the addidonal dtagliosdc 
and treatment posidons that top correcdonal execudves judge tliey need in 
institutions for adults.*® 



Chart IX,- 



Diagnostic and 
treatment staff 



-EMhmted Cost of Fillhig Manpower Needs for Diamostic and Treatment Personnel in 
Correctional Institutions With Additional Pools of Professional Graduates, 
Assuming Perfect Recruitment Success “ 



Additional 

manpower 

needed 



Clinical 

psychology 



iTraining Costs ° in millions oF dollai^ 



Psychiatry 



Social 

work 



Total 



Onlciai vacancies, beginning 


1966 


660 


5.0 


8.8 8.1 


16.4 


Executive assessment, begin- 
ning 1966® 


1,900 


14.7 


24.2 9.2 


48.1 


£K@ciitive assessment, begin- 


lUng 1967 . .... 


2.500 


19.4 


31.9 12.1 


68.4 



/ i A* “ . T »uuiiiu)iai graquare 15 recruiiea lo qiagnostic ana treatment statt in correctional Institutions 

(eitclumng local jails and workhouse-s). 

« in addition to those employed in 432 correctional institution systems at the ehd 

Of 19o5j All_ numbers are rounded to the nearest 25. See table 18. 

needed^*' ' calculated on the basis that each of the 3 professions provides one-thlrd of the additional manpower 

* ic® H Prn‘|ucin;^ an addjtional clinical psychology graduate is estimated ‘at $23,250. 

# producing an additional psychiatry graduate is estimated at $38,275. 

' Th® cost of producing an additional social work graduate is estimated at $14,500. 

.. . rt assessments arc based on the manpower need reported by top correctional executives for the 

most effective operation of their institutions beyond the number- actually employed at the end of 1905, 








“The parallel cost estimates for additional social work specialists sufficient to meet the need 
for classification and counseling personnel are found in Ch. 4. Estimates for the number and cost 
M additional social work specialists to meet manpower needed in probation/parole are found in 
Tiven and Alcabes, The Crisis of Qualified Manpower for Criminal Justice: An Analytic Assess- 
ment with Guidelines for New Policy, op. cit., vol, 1, Ch. 6. 

By this strategy, tlie total cost for the clinical personnel reported to be needed by the survey 
for the President’s Commission is approximately .|56.2 million, compared to ,fE.4 billion at the 
current rate of recruitment (excluding “jails and local institutions”). 

( “ The salaries assigned to these positions are generally ifot cohipefitive. See A-Salaries,” ch. 4, 

T^arding social work staff. See also National Council on Grime and fielliiquenev. in 

United States- * « — — ..u.: 
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Correctional executives want to hire clinical psychologists, psycliiiatrists and 
social workers for diagnostic and treatment roles. However, die professional 
sdiools have failed to provide even the meager number of diagnostic and treat- 
ment personnel allotted by public policy. Current programs in tire professional 
sdrooU produce a total of only about 100 to 120 graduates a year for these posi- 
dons. At tliis rate, it would take 6 years to produce a sufficient number of gradu- 
ates from clinical psydrology, psvchiatry, and social work to fill pffidal vaeandes 
tlbit existed in 1966 for dia^osuc and treatment staff. It would take tO years to 
produce tile number of professional graduates required for correctional 
institutions to opemte “most effectively." 

Although eadi of the three treatment professions considers its training to be 
the most suitable preparation for clinical positions in correctional institutions, a 
major expansion of gi^duates for these positions is probably most feasible in 
psyehiatrv. 

Conaitions within the psychiatric residency centers and in the professional 
eomplex are highly favorable for expansion of Criminal Justice spedalists. Spe- 
ciilimd programs of this kind are part of an established tradition and pattern in 
j^ydiiatry and alreadv exist in about one-fourth of the residency centers. Almost 
A center directors (9o percent) favor exmnsion of these specialized pro^ams and 
post of them favor a major expansion. Their most important need is mr salaries 
additional faculty. Student practice experience with offenders is not usually a 
for die psychiatric center since it does not have to depend heavily on out- 
agendes, as do die schools of clinical psychology and sodal work. 

Several factors indicate that it might be feasible to expand clinical psychology 
Bfflid sodal work programs so as to produce additional diagnostic and treatment 
personnel for correctional institutions. Many correctional executives and die rele- 
vant professional sdiools consider clinical psychologists and sodal workers to be 
qnalined for these posidons. The schools report they are prepared to use addi- 
p>nal funds to expand their training programs for professional praedee widi 
offenders. Further, correctional agencies report diey are willing to provide field- 
work fadlides for student training (internships), espedally for social work. 

However, several factors are unfavorable for expansion. Probably the most 
important of these is the lack of specialized corrections programs in clinical psy- 
chology and social work. This means that an enormous expansion of existing 
“generic” programs is required in order to produce even a small number of addi- 
tional graduates for recruitment to correctional institutions. 

An expansion of the required magnitude is probably unrealistic and the costs 
are apt to be prohibitive. Furthermore, a substantial minority of deans from 
clinical psychology and social work do not legitimate a correctional specialization 
in schools such as their own, though almost all other academic and professional 
executives approve of extensive correctional specializations in degree programs of 
chnical psychology and social work. 

Clinical psychology is not likelv to substantially expand its production of 
graduates for practice in corrections. Relatively few schools offer courses or intern- 
ships for correctional practice and most graduates are not considered trained by 
their schools for practice in this field. Fewer schools report that they are preparea 
to use additional funds for correctional expansion than is the case in either 
psychiatry or social work. 

Clinical psychology also reports two major problems that are not readily 
solved by funds: (1) many schoms mentioned that good students were not avail- 
able for corrrections programs; (2) most schools were hindered by a lack of suitable 
correctional agencies for student internships. This latter condition might be 
||medied through coordinated efforts of the schools, agencies, and American 
Psychological Association based on the internship standards of the Association. 

Several factors are not conducive to social work expansion, even if additional 
hinds are made available. Relatively few academic and professional executives 
Ipnsidered social work to be the appropriate professional training for diagnostic 
gnd treatment personnel of correctional institutions. Also, social work schools re- 
port a basic problem with the lack of sufficient correctional stgendes for field train- 
Ipg of students and often attribute the manpower shortage of social workers in 
'fqJci'ections to this factor. At tlie same time, the g^eat majority of correctional 
a|i^iieies report they are willing to provide fieldwork Jot 

rnui.. basic importance since it is unlikely that Jllli 






and agenda can effectively communicate, or coordinate their efforts, until sodal 
work establishes national standards tliat operationally define a suitable training 
agency. An initial step that would be helpful is for the profession to provide 
objective guidelines that would assist the correctional agency in organizing its 
training fadllties and services. In view of tlic importance of field training in sodal 
Work education, agency reform and school expansion for corrections are unllkek 
so long as a professional “model” of the training agency is not dearly articulated. 

Inis analysis suggests that the professional sdxools will probably continue to 
provide only a small proportion of the qualified clinical personnel needed in cor» 
rectional institutions. The only feasible remedy ajppears to be a major expansion 
of specialized pro^ams for professional practice widi offenders. Psydiiatric 
residency centers offer the best hope for substantial expansion of such programs 
and graduates. However, it may be difficult for correctional institutions to com- 
pete with the opportunities provided for the psychiatric graduate by otlxer agen- 
des and especially by private practice. 

The need to create addlnoiial institutional resources to supplement the effarts 



of the professional schools will be examined in chapter 5, 
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CHAPTER 4 



Application oi the Manpower Schema to 
Classification and General Counseling Staff 

Classification and general counseling staff are one of the two major cate- 
gories of personnel (the other is diagnostic and treatment staff) whose direct func- 
tion is rehabilitation of tlie institutionalized adult or juvenile offender. The 
number of classification and general counseling staff (4,550), however, constitute 
the smallest category of staff except for diagnostic and treatment personnel in 
correctional institutions. It is apparent that the rehabilitative function is not sup- 
ported by anywhere as near as generous a staff as is the custody function even in 
juvenile institutions. Custody staff comprise 66 percent of all correctional institu- 
tion employees.’^ 

Classification and general counseling staff perform the following kinds of work 
activities: conducting orientation meetings to acquaint offenders with institu- 
tional life; making recommendations for educational, vocational, and living 
assignments; preparing offenders’ records for parole hearings; prerelease plan- 
ning and counseling; assisting offenders in their contacts with community agen- 
cies (e.g., welfare and employment organizations); helping offenders with family 
and ^neral problems of adjustment.^ 

This chapter will apply the manpower schema to classification and general 
counseling staff. The first section will report the number who are employed as 
well as the number needed. The second section will identify the educational stand- 
ards that qualify personnel for classification and general counseling positions and 
discuss the availability of qualified personnel to fill these positions. The third 
section will analyze the feasibility of expanding the pool of personnel who are 
qualihed for practice as classification and general counseling staff. A final section 
will consider three strategies for expanding this pool and . tlie costs of imple- 
menting each strategy. 

Extent of Manpower Shortages for Classification and General Counseling 
Personnel 

Number Employed. At the end of 1965, approximately 4,550 classiffcation 
and general counseling staff were employed in all correctional institution systems 
(excluding local jails) throughout the United States. Juvenile systems employed 
about 3,250 of these personnel, or more than four per institution. “Adult” systems 
employed 1,300, or an average of less than three classification and general counsel- 
ing staff for each prison or other institution for adult offenders. 

Official Vacancies. At the beginning of 1966, there were about 500 positions 
for classification and counseling staff that were budgeted but unfilled. These 
official vacancies constituted 11.1 percent of all such personnel employed in the 
work force at tliat time. This official vacancy rate of 11.1 percent may be regarded 
as the scope of the manpower shortage for classification and general counseling 
personnel by the standard of official public policy. The vacancy r0f sfor “adult” 
iSystems (19.1 percent) was much higher than that for juvenilfe systems (8.0 
percent). 



similar ratio of treatment 'to custody staff in correctional institutions is indicated from 
figures reported by the Task Force on Corrections and provided by the National Survey of Correc- 
tions, Bureau of Prisons, and the Administration Office of the U.S. Courts. They report the 
following: custody, 62 percent; education and counseling, 9 percent; service (maintenance), 29 
percent.lt should be noted, however, that the Task Force data includes local jails. See President’s 
Commission on Law Enforcement and Administration of Justice, Task Force Report: Corrections, 
op. dtj, table 2, p. 51. 

’ Classifictittoii. and general counseling staff were differentiated by the study from diagnostic 
and treatlMtnt ftii. This latter group was designated for maupower purposes as ipejudlhff 
peisopnel; clSilll psyehologists, psychiatrists, and social worie^^^ . 



Classification and General Counseling Personnel Needed for the “Most 
Effective Operation’’ of Correctional Institutions. In the judgment of top 
correctional institution executives, approximately 5,500 — or about 900 additional 
classification and general counseling personnel — were required for the most 
effective operation of their institutions. In terms of this executive standard, the 
shortage was 20.3 percent of the total classification and counseling work force 
employed at the time. 

A similar increase of such personnel was anticipated by correctional execu- 
tives for the following year. In their judgment, they would need about 6,300 
classification and counseling staff by the beginning of 1967. This means an addi- 
tion of more than 800 such staff over the amount needed for effective institutional 
operation the year before. Moreover it represents a total increase of about 1,750 
classification and general counselii^ staff, or 38.7 percent more than the number 
actually employed a year earlier. The highest rate of shortage for classification 
and general counseling staff is 87.6 percent in “adult” institutions. The compa- 
rable shortage rate in juvenile institutions is 19.3 percent. 

Table 31 summarizes the scope of manpower shortages for classification and 
general counseling personnel in the various correctional systems. 

Chart X expresses the rates of manpower shortages for classification and gen- 
eral counseling personnel. 

There is evidence that a severe manpower shortage exists for classification and 
general counseling personnel in correctional institutions, and that it has reached 
crisis proportions in “adult” institutions. Unless this shortage can be reduced, it 
will in all probability severely limit the effectiveness of rehabilitation service 
programs in correctional institutions. 



J 

Table SI. -^Estimated Number of Classification and General Counseling Personnel Employed and 
Needed in Correctional Institution Systems of the United States, 1966-67 » 



Type of system 

Institutions for juveniles 
Institutions for "adults” 
Total 



Employed 
end 1965 

- 3,256 

- 1,296 

- 4,552 



Standard of 
official public 
policy — needed 
beginning 1966 

^315 

1,544 

5,059 



Standard of executive 
assessment 



Needed vN 

beginning beginning 

1966 1967 



3,515 3,885 

1,959 2,430 

5,474 6,315 



IT .^•jPuO-time classification and general counseling staff for all 432 correctional institution systems in the 
United States, excluding local jails and workhouses. Based on data from 267 systems. 

Represents 370 systems with 740 institutional facilities designed exclusively for juveniles, 

* Represents 62 systems with 502 institutional facilities designed primarily for adults. 



Availability of Qualified Personnel for Classification and General Counseling 
Positions in Correctional Institutions 



Are there qualified personnel available who can be recruited so as to reduce 
t|ie shortage of classification and general counseling staff? This section identifies 
the educational programs that qualify personnel for these positions and estimates 
the size of the manpower pool currently available for recruitment. Throughout 
the analysis, the primary source of reference for qualifying standards will be that 
of executive judgment. 



Recommended Educational Standards for Classification and General 
Counseling Personnel. Social work is the formal training that executives of cor- 
rectional institution systems advocate as qualification for classification and general 
counseling personnel. As is shown in table 32, social work is the degree area most 
frequently advocated by executives to qualify personnel for practice in juvenile 
institutions and in prisons and reformatories. Social work was the choice of about 
40 percent of the correctional institution executives. The next most frequently 
advocated degree area was corrections (20 percent), followed by psychology — 
general (16 percent), psychology — clinical (13 percent), and sociology — general 
(10 percent). No other degree area was chosen by more tnan one or two executives. 

Qualifications of Existing Classification and General Counseling Staff. 
^Limited data are available on the educational background of classification and 
general counseling staff. Study findings from 32 large correctional systems indicate 
that these staff most typically held a college degree in sociology or psychology. 

oo® out of six systems typically employed cl^s$ifleatioh and general :Cbuh$el‘ 
Thg -Staff With tfaining4h '$6ciai%6tk w corrections (sii 









CHAKT X, — Estimated Rates of Manpower Shortage for Classification and General Counseling 
Personnel in Correctional Institution Systems of the United States, 1966-^7 



ioo%- 



80%- 



60%- 



40%- 



20 % - 



51.2% 



19.1% 



11 . 1 % 




8 . 0 % 




19.3% 




Official public policy 
(beginning 1966) 



Executive assessment 
(beginning 1966)* 



Executive assessment 
(beginning 1967)* 



□ Systems with institutions for juveniles, 
eza Systems with institutions for “adults.” 
im All correctional institution systems*. 



eifectivc 



^ Percentages are based on the number of classification and general counseling staff needed for 
tive operation of the institutions compared with the number employed at the end of I963. 



the most 



A national study by the Bureau of Labor Statistics indicates that about 8 per- 
cent of the social welfare personnel who provide services to adult offenders hold a 
master's degree in social work (see table 34). Classification and general counseling 
personnel employed in prisons and reformatories are apparently included in this 
personnel category.** 

Table 32. — Education Recommended by Correctional Institution Executives to Qualify Personnel 

for Classification and General Counseling Staff 



Work role 


University area Percent of 

recommended • executives 


Glilssification and general counseling personnel in 
institutions for juveniles 

Classification and general counseling personnel in 
prisons and reformatories 
Combined - - 


Social work 42-4 

Social work _ _ _ 35.1 

Social work _ 38.8 


^ More executives advocated this university area for a degree than any other from among 11 choices. 
Percentages are based on responses of top executives of 93 major correctional institution systems and do 
not include nonrespondents to the particular item. 

Table 33. — Typical Education of Classification and General Counseling Personnel in 

Correctional Institutions * 


Tylpical education 


Piprcfetit of responding systems 


Hijgh school or some college- - 


' ‘ r]R.R 


OK|^ec in sociology or psychology_ ^ .... 





in corrections or social work^_. ^ 18.8 

college degree 34.4 

Total 100.1 

I Number of systems (32) 

■ Data are based on descriptions by institutional systems concerning the most typical education of their classifi- 
~*^’ 9 n and general counseling personnel engaged in inservice training during 1965. 



. „ , ® ,See Buyeaw of Labor. Statistic5^^^,U^ P!Bp.attment of jUabptj Sdfafi0Si.aff4> J^^fii*lg:* 
fif iSi^ial Wilfai^e l^dfipqher in National'^lal- 






; 


















Table 34. — Educational Achievement of Social Welfare Personnel Who Provide Services to 

Adult Offenders • 

Educational achievement percent of personnel 

High school or some college 

Bachelor’s degree or some graduate work 

Master’s degree in social work 

Other graduate degree 

Total 

Number of personnel 

^ » Data are drawn from Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. Department of Labor, Salaries and Working Condi- 

tiotfs of Social Welfare Manpower in I960 (New York: National Social Welfare Assembly, Inc., undated), 
table 18, p. 39. 



23 

57 

8 

12 

100 

(5,254) 



The limited findings suggest that relatively fe\v personnel who possess the 
formal qualifications advocated by correctional executives are being recruited to 
classification and general counseling staff. 

Availability of Social Work Graduates for Classification and General 
Counseling Positions. To vs^hat extent are qualified graduates becoming avail- 
able for recruitment to correctional institutions as classification and general 
counseling staff? This section will describe study findings on the number of gradu- 
ates produced by schools of social work over the past 2 years and the rate of 
recruitment of these practitioners to correctional institutions. 

UNDERGRADUATE PROGRAMS. Relatively few academic institutions offer an 
undergraduate degree program in social work. A recent listing shows 190 under- 
graduate departments of colleges and universities “offering courses with social 
welfare content.’’* Undergraduate courses are generally located in departments 
of sociology and sociology /anthropology. Only about a fourth (46) of the depart- 
ments listed are described as social work, presocial work, social welfare, or social 
service. The diversity of undergraduate courses and programs makes it difficult to 
assess the number of students who graduate from a degree program in social work. 
The task is further complicated by the absence of clear criteria about what consti- 
tutes an undergraduate social work program. 

't’he wide variety of social welfare offerings as well as the variety 
of methods used by the 190 (undergraduate) member institutions in 
accounting for their student enrollment makes comparable statistical 
reporting very difficult.^ 

Graduate Programs. The master’s degree in social work is widely acknowl- 
edged as that which would professionally qualify one for social work. At the time 
of this survey, there were 58 accredited schools of social work in the United States 
that offered the master’s degree.® Fifty of these schools (8 percent) responded to the 
project mail questionnaire of approximately 10 pages. Questionnaire items were 
highly structured and precoded. Approximately two-thirds of the questionnaires 
were filled out by the dean or director; the rest were completed by respondents in 
Other administrative or teaching positions of the school. 



Table ib^Loeadcm of Responding ^Geial f^prk Schools by Region 
Region T Number of schools RetUitl rate (percent) 

New England " 

Middle Atlantic ($) 

East North Central • (10) ‘ ■>. •91 

AVest North Central - — — ' (7) 

^outh Atlantic (7) 88 

■'EBst South Central -■ ''■■ '(1) -*50 

AVest South Central (5) 100 

Mountain — — — _ — (2) 100 

■'RaiEific^ - (5) 83 

" ' Total (50) 86 

*; * See Council on Social Work Education, Statistics on Social Work Education 1966 (New York: 

1967), table 130, pp. 15-18. 

«/6id.,p. 18. 

, ; ® See Council on Social Work Education, Graduate Professional Schools of Social Work in 

0<i$fada and the U.S.A. (New York: January 1965). Brandeis was not inclu^t^ because it offered 
.ptlly the doctoral degree at ithe time of study^ Euerto Ricp was >UQt iU6ludied:be€au$0jf;p0l%ld<)(tPt 

tibhal 



The 50 graduate schools of social work from which data were drawn for this 
report are located in 31 States and the District of Columbia. Their regional distri- 
bution is shown in table 35. 

The graduate school of social work is located at a university and is usually 
an autonomous professional school. The master of social work program requires 
two academic years of full-time training. Professional accreditation of the school 
is carried out through the Council on Social Work Education. Classroom courses 
and field experience are integral parts of the program.’^ 

SIZE OF THE M.S.W. MANPOWER POOL FOR CORRECTIONAL INSTITU- 
TIONS. The total number of master’s degiee graduates from all schools of social 
work in the United States for the academic year 1965-66 was 3,653. No school 
awarded more than 200 degrees, and the mean was 62.® The total number of 
social work graduates may be regarded as the maximum potential manpotver pool 
available during the year for recruitment to all positions for which the social work 
de^ee is considered qualification. Of the 3,653 social work graduates, the project 
estimates that only about 100, or 2.7 percent, are likely to be recruited to correc- 
tional institutions and only 50, or 1.4 percent, are likely to be recruited to posi- 
tions as classification and general counseling staff. The estimate of only 50 social 
work graduates as the most likely number to be recruited as classification and 
counsding staff was based on the following analysis. 

Only a small fraction of the total number of social work graduates is avail- 
able for recruitment to correctional institutions. The most important factor that 
reduces their availability is the competition for social work graduates from other 
practice fields and programs, such as public assistance, child welfare, and medical 
social work.® The T^iiional Commission for Social Work Careers estimates that 
130,000 persons were employed in all social service positions in the United States 
as of 1967.’^° 

A second factor that is apt to reduce the social work manpower pool for cor- 
rectional institutions is school evaluation. Deans of social work schools considered 
about one-third, or 1,200 of their master's degree graduates in 1965-66 as not 
trained for practice in correctional settings.^ The likelihood is that many social 
work graduates will be encouraged to seek careers in practice fields other than 
corrections.^® 

The specialization interests and experience of students is a third factor that 
substantially reduces the pool of social work graduates available for correctional 
institutions. An estimated total of 750 social work graduates in 1965-66 completed' 
a year of field experience in a correctional agency during their 2 years of social 
work training. 

The following five schools of social work had the largest number of students 
placed in correctional field agencies as of November 1, 1965: University of Michi- 
gan, University of California (Berkeley), University of Washington, University of 
Wisconsin (Milwaukee), and Tulane University. These five schools had a total of 



'' See app. F for further description of social work schools in the sample and population. 

®See Statistics on Social Work Education, op. cit., table 206, p. 24, (excluding Puerto Rico). 
Project findings are virtually identical; they show a mean of 60 graduates per school from the 
schools that responded to our survey. 

® See Salaries and Working Conditions of Social Welfare Manpower in 1960, op. cit., p. 39. 

^®See National Commission for Social Work Careers of the National Association of Social 
Workers, Manpower — A Community Responsibility (New York: 1968), p. 58. 

“This figure is based on school responses to the following questionnaire item: “Approxi- 
mately what proportion of these students (awarded a masters’ degree through your school this 
academic year) are trained so they can practice in correctional settings?’’ 

Disqualification from corrections by school evaluation may relate to the fact that about 60 
percent of social work students are women. See Council on Social Work Education, Statistics on 
Social Work Education 1966, op. cit., table 205, p. 23. 

’“■This figure is based on school responses regarding the number of first and second year 
master’s degree students with fieldwork placements in probation/parole agencies, correctional 
institutions, and “other correctional agencies.” 

Data from the Council on Social Work Education indicate a somewhat smaller figure of 
approximately 600 master’s degree students in correctional field placements during the academic 
year 1965-66 among 60 schools. This figure is derived as follows: 547 students already in correc- 
tional field placements as of November 1965, plus approximately 60 students from the pool of 
those in combined fields and those not yet assi^ed (in proportion to the existing distribiUion of 
7.5 percent in correctional field placements). See their Statistics on Social Work Education 1965 
(New York: 1966), table 255, p. 28. 



143, or 12.7 percent, of their full-time master’s degree students in correctional field 
placements.^* 

By contrast, five of the largest graduate schools of social work had only 51, 
or’ 3.9 percent, of their full-time master’s degree students located in correctional 
agencies for field instruction as of November 1, 1965. These schools are as follows: 
Columbia University, University of Chicago, New York University, Fordliam Uni- 
versii^, and Florida State University.^® 

The 750 social work graduates with fieldwork experience in corrections may 
be regarded as the yearly manpower pool with a likely potential for recruitment 
to correctional institutions. This pool of 1965-66 graduates with likely recruit- 
ment potential, however, must be further reduced for two reasons. First, almost 
all of these graduates have also completed a year of field experience in agencies 
other than corrections. Therefore, it is as likely that they will pursue their speciali- 
zation interests and experience in other fields as that they will do so in corrections. 
The graduate pool with high potential for recruitment to corrections is thus 
halved to 375. 

A further reduction occurs because correctional institutions must compete 
with other correctional agencies for the limited pool of 375 annual social work 
^aduates (in 1965-66) who are likely to pursue their specialization into the correc- 
tional field. It is estimated that about one-fourth of the social work graduates re- 
cruited to corrections take positions in correctional institutions. About two-thirds 
take jobs in probation and parole agencies. The remainder go into various other 
programs, such as work with street gangs and agencies such as the National Coun- 
cil on Crime and Delinquency and the John Howard Association. 

The distribution of correctional personnel provides a basis for estimating the 
proportion of social work graduates likely to be recuited into correctional institu- 
tions rather than other correctional agencies. Table 36 shows the approximate 
number of persons in the types of agencies and positions included in the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics survey of social welfare manpower in 1960. 

According to this distribution, correctional institutions throughout the 
country could expect to recruit approximately 100 new social workers in 1965-66 
from the pool of 375 graduates likely to go into the field of corrections. The pool 
is even further reduced because the 100 graduates must also be available to fill 
positions as diagnostic and treatment personnel in corrections institutions — for 
which they also qualify. The best estimate is that about half of these 100 social 
work graduates fill positions as diagnostic and treatment staff, and the other half 
as classification and general counseling staff. Thus, correctional institutions could 
expect to recruit about 50 M.S.W. graduates to classification and general counsel- 
ing positions from the entire graduating class of 1965-66. 

This pool of approximately 50 social work graduates is sufficient to fill about 
one-tenth of the 500 official vacancies for classification and general counseling per- 
sonnel at the beginning of 1966, and about one-twentieth of the 925 additional 
positions that executives consider necessary for the most effective functioning of 
their institutions. 



Table 36. — Estimated Distribution of Personnel Employed in Correctional Agencies and Positions 

Classifiable as Social Work,* end of 1965 

Number Perc«it 

Correctional institutions 1 •’9,500 24.3 

Probation and parole ® 26,633 68.1 

Other correctional agency or position '• 3,000 7.7 

Total 39,133 100.1 

•See Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. Department of Labor, Salaries^nd Working Conditions of Social 
Welfare Manpower in I960 (New York: National Social Welfare Assembly, Inc., undated), pp. 119-124. 
Departures from the BLS classification are as noted. 

••This is probably a conservative figure. It is based on the following estimates for staff of all 1,242 correc- 
tional institution facilities in the United States, excluding personnel in local jails: (l) approximately 4,330 
Classification^ and general counseling staff; (2) approximately 2,800 of the diagnostic and treatment staff for 
clinical services; (3) approximately 2,150 of the superintendents, wardens, re,search workers, social service and 
cottage life supervisors, and other administrative positions designated by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

° Figures are based on project data for probation/parole oiTiccrs, supervisors, administrators, and training 
officers. See Herman Piven and. Abraham Alcabes, Tie Crisis of Qualified Manpower for Criminal Justice; 
An Analytic Assessment with Guidelines for New Policy (Washngton, D.C.: U.S. Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, 1968), vol. 1, tables 5, 6 , 7, and 8. 

*• This is a tentative figure and is not supported by concrete data. 



“ Data are drawn from Council on Social Work Education, Statistics on Social Work Educa- 
tion 1965, op. cit., table 255, p. 28. 

^Ubid. 
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The pool of M.S.W. graduates available for all fields increased by about 250 
from the academic year 1965-66 to 1966-67. The total pool of M.S.W. graduates 
for 1966-67 was approximately, 3,900. Of these, about 825 graduates had spe- 
cialized experience in the field of corrections, and approximately 110-120 of them 
are likely to be recruited to correctional institutions. About half of these, or 60 
social work graduates, could be expected to be recruited to positions as classifica- 
tion and general counseling staff.^® 

This pool of about 60 social work ^aduates is enough to fill about 3 percent 
of the 1,775 additional positions needed for the “most effective operation” of cor- 
rectional institutions in 1967, according to the assessments of top executives. 

Chart XI summarizes project findings on the number of social work graduates 
available in relation to the need for classification and general counseling staff 
during 1966 and 1967. 

It is apparent that the number of social work graduates available for recruit- 
ment as classification and general counseling staff is far less than the manpower 
needed for these positions. The following section will consider the feasibility of 
expanding social work programs and the pool of M.S.W. graduates. 

Feasibility of Expanding the Pool of Social Work Graduates for Classification 
and General Counseling Positions in Correctional Institutions 

The feasibility of expanding social work programs to increase substantially 
the number of graduates available for positions as classification and general 
counseling staff in correctional institutions depends first on conditions within the 
schools. Do the social work schools concur that the M.S.W. is the most appropriate 
educational standard for classification and general counseling personnel? Are they 
prepared to expand their social work programs? Do the educational resources exist 
and can they be mobilized for major expansion? 

Feasibility of social work expansion also depends on outside support from 
the academic and professional community. Is the M.S.W. generally endorsed as an 
educational standard for classification and general counseling personnel? Do aca- 
demic and professional groups legitimate specialized social work training for this 
field? Expansion is unlikely to occur unless there is a reasonable consensus on 
these points. 

The discussion that follows summarizes certain relevant sections that have 
already appeared in chapter 3.^^ 

Conditions Within Graduate Schools of Social Work 

CONCURRENCE OF SCHOOLS AND CORRECTIONAL INSTITUTIONS ON EDU- 
CATIONAL STANDARDS. Expanding the pool of social work graduates for correc- 
tional institutions depends in part on whether or not the schools concur with 
correctional executives that social work training is the appropriate qualification 



Chart XI. — Manpower Needs for Classification and General Counseling Staff During 1966-67 and 
the Availabili ty of Qualified Personnel for Recruitment 

Additional Qualified personnel available * 

Classification and manpower Maximum Likely Expected 

general counseling staff needed ** pool ° pool ** recruitment * 

Official vacancies, beginning 1966 500 3,650 750 50 

Executive assessment, beginning 1966 9S!5 3,650 750 50 

Executive assessment, beginning 1967 1,775 3,900 825 60 

» Qualified by the criterion of executive judgment. Social work was the university area strongly advocated 
for a degree by executives of correctional institution systems in order to qualify personnel for classification and 
general counseling positions. See table 32 above. 

The number needed in addition to those employed in 432 correctional institution systems at the end of 1965. 
Numbers are rounded to the nearest 25. Sec table 31 above. 

° l^e total number of master's degree graduates from the U.S. schools of social work during the relevant 
academic year. 

^ The total of social work graduates who had completed a year of specialized field experience in a 
correctional agency. 

^ The total number of social work graduates with correctional field experience who were apt to be recruited to 
positions as classification and general counseling staff in correctional institutions rather than another practice field, 
another type of correctional agency, or to positions as diagnostic or treatment staff in correctional institutions. 

“For a more detailed analysis of the manpower pool of M.S.W. graduates available for 
recruitment to corrections in 1966-67 see Piven and Alcabes, The Crisis of Qualified Manpower 
for Criminal Justice: An Analytic Assessment with Guidelines for New Policy, op. cit., vol. I, ch. 3. 

It will be recalled that cli. 3 considered the feasibility of expanding the pool of social work 
graduates for diagnostic and treatment staff in correctional institutions. 



for classification and general counseling staff. Expansion is unlikely if there is no 
agreement on educational standards for recruitment between those who hire and 
those who train. 

As shown in table 37, social work deans “strongly advocate” social work train- 
classification and general counseling staff of correctional institutions. 
About the same proportion ad'*^ocate social work when the work roles are separated 
between classification staff and general counseling staff, and when, the types of 
institutions are separated between juvenile and “adult.” 

A majority of social work deans advocate an M.S.W. as the standard for classi- 
fication personnel and for general counseling personnel. There is strong endorse- 
ment by almost three-fifths of the deans that social work training is the appro- 
priate educational standard for this personnel group. 

LEGITIMACY OF SPECIALIZED M.S.W. PROGRAMS IN CORRECTIONS. Most 

percent) approve of M.S.W. programs with a “concentra- 
tion (12 or more credit hours) in corrections. A substantial minority of deans (39 
percent) disapprove of such programs at the university or approved of them only 
as special noncredit programs (see table 24). These findings indicate that most 
social work deans recognize that the way in which their schools will produce 
qualified graduates for correctional positions is through specialized M.S.W. pro- 
grams in corrections. 

READINESS OF SOCIAL WORK SCHOOLS TO EXPAND STUDENT TRAINING 
FOR WORK WITH OFFENDERS. Graduate schools of social work are prepared 
to expand their programs and graduates for work with offenders if additional 

made available to them. Almost all social work schools 
(97.9 percent) report that they are ready for expansion if additional funds are 
made aval la b le (see table 25) . 

TRAINING RESOURCES NEEDED BY SOCIAL WORK SCHOOLS FOR EXPANDED 
PROGRAMS IN CORRECTIONS. About three-fifths of the social work schools (61 
percent) report that for the academic year 1965-66, their classroom and field 
courses m corrections were hindered by lack of funds. Virtually all schools report 
that their correctional programs were hindered by faculty overload and limited 
space. In about half the schools, good faculty for correctional courses were in 
short supply, as were suitable agencies for student field training. There is appar- 
ently no shortage of high quality social work students available for training in 
corrections (see table 26). 

Conditions Within the University and Professional Complex. The extent 
to which social work schools are able to expand educational programs for correc- 
tions depends in part on the support or opposition of a number of strategic groups 
witmn the university complex. Major expansion of social work programs is not 
likely to occur, even if financial subsidies are made available by the foundations 
or the government, unless those programs are acceptable to key groups in the 
university and professional communities. 

SOCIAL WORK TRAINING FOR CLASSIFICATION AND GENERAL COUNSEL- 
ING STAFF-— CONSENSUS AND DIVERGENCE ON STANDARDS. Do key academic 
and professional groups endorse social work training as the appropriate educa- 
tional standard for classification and general counseling staff? 

As table 38 shows, relatively few of the executives surveyed advocate social 
work as the appropriate training for classification personnel or general counseling 



Table m .— Education Recommended by Social Work Deans to Qualify Personnel for Classification 
and General Counseling Staff in Correctional Institutions 



Work ro le 

ClassiBcation and assignment personnel (institutions 
for juveniles) 

ClassiBcation and assignment personnel (prisons and 
reformatories) 

General counseling personnel (prisons and reforma- 
tories). 



University area Percent 

recommended • of deans *’ 

Social work 57.1 

Social work 53.6 

Social work 56.3 



* Univeisity area "strongly advocated 

responses of deans from 50 social work schools. 



particular item. 



for a degree, from amon^ 1 1 choices. “ 

'ercentages do not include nonrespondents to the 



For correctional institution executives, the work roles were combined into “classiBcation 
.nd ^ne,. lcun «Jin|r: i" each of the t»o t;pes of inaitutions. The ,u 

considered comparable for purposes of this analysis. 

\ 
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Table 38, — Extent to Which Social Work and Clinical Psychology are Recommended to Qualify 
Personnel for Classification and General Counseling Staff in Correctional Institutions * 

’ ” ' Recommended for Recommended for 



classification general 

and assignment " counseling ** 



Number of 

Source of standard respondents 


Social 

work 

Percent 


Clinical 

psychology 

Percent 


Social 

work 

Percent 


Clinical 

psychology 

Percent 


Academic executives: 

College presidents and department 
chairmen (239) 


14.6 


12.5 


24.9 


26.5 


Directors — clinical psychology (23) 


9.1 


52.3 


34.3 


60.9 


Directors — psychiatric residency (126) 


6.3 


26.9 


* 


# 


Directors — Crime and Delinquency 
Centers (20) 


18.0 


5.1 


21.5 


31.6 



Criminal justice executives (other than 
executives of correctional institution 
systems): 



Probation/parole systems 


___ (100) 


30.0 


9.6 


52.8 


7.8 


Law enforcement systems ®_ 


— (38) 


13.8 


29.1 


13.8 


29.1 



• Percentage of executives who “strongly advocate” each university area for a degrM from among 11 choices. 

Percentages are based on responses for both Juvenile institutions and prisons and reformatories. . 

Percentage of executives who "strongly advocate” each university area for a degree from among 11 choices. 
Percentages are based on responses for prisons and reformatories. _ . ■ 

“ The questionnaire item for this population combined "classification and general counseling personnel. 

* Item omitted for this population. 



personnel. Clinical psychology is advocated more frequently than social work by 
directors of psychiatric residency centers, law enforcement executives, and di- 
rectors of the clinical psychology programs. Social work receives substantial sup- 
port only from probation/parole executives. In fact, no single discipline is 
generally endorsed as suitable education for these work roles. 

The findings indicate that a policy to expand schools of social work for the 
purpose of training additional classification anck general counseling personnel is 
unlikely to receive major support. Both the academic and professional community 
are divided as to the most appropriate university program to train these personnel, 
though more of them advocate clinical psychology than any other discipline. At 
the university, only the deans of schools of social work endorse social work as the 
most suitable educational program for this personnel group. It is doubtful that 
plans for expansion of schools of social work can be implemented without greatly 
ina'eased support from academic and professional executives. However, social 
work expansion may not be actively opposed since no other discipline generates 
the support that is necessary in order to claim a training mandate. Clinical psy- 
chology is strongly supported only by its own directors and is endorsed by only a 
few employing executives. As shown previously, those in a position to hire classifi- 
cation and general counseling staff endorse social work training for these work 
roles (see table 32). 

Is there a consensus among standard setting organizations concerning suitable 
training for classification and general counseling personnel? The question is a 
difficult one to answer because classification and general counseling staff, as de- 
fined here, are often treated as a residual category of semispecialists. The literature 
often identifies the work roles of clinical and eaucational specialists. In addition, 
however, occasional references are made to other staff who perform functions in 
the reception or classification or parole “process," or who engage in counseling or 
casework “activities." Consequently, the educational qualifications for classifica- 
tion and general counseling staff are seldom specified in the literature. 

The Special Task Force on Correctional Standards recommends that “a staff 
member, sometimes called an institutional parole officer, should serve in a liaison 
capacity between the classification department of the institution and the paroling 
authority." This kind of activity has been defined the project as one of the 
functions of classification and general counseling staff. The Special Task Force 
does not specifically recommencl any particular educational qualifications for the 
“institutional parole officer." It does, however, consider “a master's degree from 
an accredited school of social work or comparable study in corrections, criminol- 



“ National Council on Crime and Delinquency, “Correction in the United States: A Survey 
for the President’s Commission on Law Enforcement and Administration of Justice,” op. cit., 

p. 272. 
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®8y» psychology, sociology, or a related field o£ social science” as the preferred 
(jualincation for a parole officer in the community.^® 

The Special Task Force also recommends that “a caseworker assigned ex- 
clusively to the reception process” have a maximum workload of 30 cases a 
month.2i They also state “in general there should be 1 counselor for every 150 
inmates.” 22 The Task Force separates “clinical” personnel from the caseworker 
and the counselor. Both of these latter work roles appear to belong to this 
project’s category: classification and general counseling staff. No specific educa- 
tional qualifications are defined by the Task Force for either the institutional 
caseworker or counselor. 

The PresijieiJt’s Commission on Law Enforcement and Administration of 
Justice reports on the desired qualifications for “case manager” in correctional 
institutions and probation/parole agencies.^® The President’s Commission sepa- 
rates the clinician and the teacher, who are “specialists,” from the case manager. 
The shortage of case managers is acute, according to the Commission, in that 4,700 
are needed in correctional institutions (excluding jails) and only 2,685 were em- 
ployed in 1965.®^ A number of the functions assigned to the case manager by the 
President’s Commission are apparently those of classification and general counsel- 
ing staff, as defined by this project. The Commission refers, for example, to the 
following skills of the case manager: investigative and diagnostic capacity, ability 
to work with coinmunities and institutions, and effective counseling and supervi- 
sion. The Commission recommends that qualifications for the case manager take 
account of the manpower shortage as follows: 

The desirable level of education for a fully qualified case manager, 
it is generally agreed by authorities in corrections, is graduate work 
at least to the master’s degree level. To achieve that level immedi- 
ately for all of the large number of personnel required is clearly 
impractical. Fully trained caseworkers must be utilized in teams with 
volunteers, subprofessional aides, and specialists in tasks such as 
obtaining employment and providing remedial education. 

College graduates at the bachelor’s degree level provide a rich source 
of recruitment for some of these positions. Once attracted to correc- 
tions, they can be given training and subsequently provided an 
opportunity to obtain graduate education.®® 

In summary, both those who hire (correctional institution executives) and 
those who train (schools of social work) endorse social work as the preferred train- 
ing for classification and general counseling personnel. Other academic and profes- 
sional groups are divided on the educational standard for classification and gen- 
eral counseling personnel but tend toward clinical psychology. A national policy 
designed to increase the number of qualified classification and general counseling 
personnel through expansion of graduate social work programs is, therefore, likely 
to achieve only limited success. However, success appears somewhat more likely 
considering that all key academic groups strongly legitimate specialized programs 
for corrections at graduate schools of social work. In adddition, correctional agen- 
cies and other important groups indicate their cooperation with school programs 
in corrections. These findings are summarized in the following section. 

LEGITIMACY OF SPECIALIZED M.S.W. PROGRAMS IN CORRECTIONS. The 
M.S.W. program with a specialization in corrections received more widespread 
academic approval (86.6 percent, or 519 academic respondents) than did any of 
five other proposed specialization pro^ams in Criminal Justice. LL.B. (J.D.) 
programs with a concentration in criminal law were approved by 84.0 percent 
(or 494) of the same academic respondents. Undergraduate programs with a con- 
centration in police science were approved by 52.5 percent (or 321). A national 
policy to expand specialized correctional programs in schools of social work would 
receive strong support from virtually all university presidents, department chair- 
men, and deans of professional schools (see table 28). 

p. 271. 
p. 275. 

^Ibid. 

“The President’s Commission on Law Enforcement and Administration of Tustice, Task 
Force Report: Corrections, op. cit., p. 79. 

*‘/6id.,table5,p.96. 

»Ibid.,p. 97. 
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SUPPORT OF M.s.w. programs IN CORRECTIONS. Virtually all 
correctional agencies are willing to provide fieldwork facilities for training of 
social work students. Social worE ranked far higher in this regard than did any 
other school or department of the university (see table 29). ^ 

In addition, the actual experience of social work schools shows that thev 
were usually aided m their correctional training programs by university faculty 

and administration, the Council on Social Work Education, and correctional agen- 
cies in the community. ° 

K indicate that social work schools are probably able to expand 

and pool of graduates for corrections provided that 
(1) additional funds are made available for this purpose, and ( 2 ) that approoriate 
priorities are established within the schools to t?ain studeW for 

^^1 section will discuss the amount of money needed for expan- 
^ i ; consider the policy changes that would be required for social 

work to fulfill Its mandate to educate a reasonable number of graduates for prac- 
tice in correctional institutions. ^ 

Strategies and Costs Required to Expand the Pool of Social Work Graduates 
lnstiSdons*^^*'°" General Counseling Positions in Correctional 

A;f C J COSTS PER M.S.W. GRADUATE. Tlie average cost of producing an 

graduate is estimated at $H,500.2o The school cost is approximately 
110,000, exclusive of student scholarships.^’^ The average scholarship cost per 
social work student is approximately |4,500 over the 2-year period of the M.S.W. 
program. « This latter estimate is based on data reported to the project by schools 

This section will appraise three strategies designed to increase the pool of 
social work graduates for recruitment to positions as classification and counseling 
personnel in correctional institutions. The cost of training the additional grad- 
uates varies with the approach selected for expansion. 

The first strategy entails a general expansion of social work education to meet 
tl^ manpower needs of all its practice fields. It assumes that correctional institu- 
tions will share m this expansion by recruiting graduates to positions as classifica- 
tion and general counseling staff at about the same rate as they do now. It would 
cost a minimum of $529 million to implement this strategy. 

. The second strategy is designed to selectively expand social work programs 

gradiFa\« from of corrections. It assumes that 

^aduates from these specialized programs are more likely to be recruited to posi- 
tions as classification and general counseling staff than are giaduates from 
generic programs. It would cost a minimum of $7 million to produce a sufficient 
number of correctional specialists equivalent to the manpower need for claTsmca- 
tion general counseling personnel in correctional institutions 
-.1 ^ u strategy involves a change in school policy and program priorities 
with school s expanding at their current rate. It assumes that correctional institu- 

includes the budget of the social work school and scholarships to students It 
does not include costs borne by the university— which are at least partially offset by tuition fees 
quite possible that the average cost per student is considerably reduced b^y the treater 

evS and -established schools. This latter factor is apt to be^offset^ how- 

ever, by a higher proportion of senior faculty with higher salaries. ^ ^ 

Earlier figures from the NIMH study showed that as of 1960-61 the vearlv mst nf ^ 

worker was $5,384, or $10,768 for the 2-year M.S.W. See Training Branch 

(wSngSM.: 1960-el 

aidered fote " 

Vov full-time M.S.W. students who received some financial grant as of 

.heacS'fW 
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tions will receive their*“fair share" of social work graduates in proportion to other 
practice helds served by the profession. No additional funds are involved beyond 
the costs of current school expansion. 

STRATEGY 1— EXPANDING THE GENERAL POOL OF M.S.W. GRADUATES. 
The minimal manpower needs of correctional institutions for classification and 
.^general counseling staff require an additional 500 members. This figure represents 
the number of official vacancies, or unfilled budgeted positions, for these person- 
nel. Assuming that the rate of recruitment remains stable, then about one M.S.W. 
graduate in 73 (1.4 percent) can be expected to take a job in correctional institu- 
tion systems as classification and general counseling staff. Therefore, in order to 
recruit the minimal professional staff needed to fill official vacancies in classifica- 
tion and general counseling positions, it would be necessary to train 36,500 addi- 
tional social workers. The cost of producing th^*'' additional pool of 36,500 grad- 
uates is approximately $529 million. An expanoion of this magnitude would pro- 
vide 36,000 additional social workers for other work roles and service fields. 

At the current rate of recruitment, it would be necessary to train 129,575 
additional social work graduates in order to produce the 1,775 classification and 
general counseling staff members required for correctional institutions to function 
*‘most effectively” at the beginning of 1967. The cost of training this additional 
pool of graduates is almost $2 billion. This expansion would provide about 
128,000 additional social workers for other work roles and service fields.^® 

Chart XII shows the number and cost of additional social work graduates 
needed to fill classification and general counseling positions in correctional insti- 
tutions. These cost estimates assume that the current rate of graduate recruitment 
to these positions remains stable. 

STRATEGY 2 EXPANDING THE POOL OF M.S.W. SPECIALISTS FOR CLASSI- 

FICATION AND GENERAL COUNSELING POSITIONS IN CORRECTIONAL INSTITU- 
TIONS. A second strategy would expand the number of social workers on a rela- 
tively small scale but would greatly increase their rate of recruitment to correc- 
tional institutions. This can be accomplished if the schools institute or expand 
special programs designed to train additional social work students for practice 
with offenders. A higher proportion of graduates from these specialized programs 
could be expected, to select jobs in correctional institutions as classification and 
general counseling staff. 

If social work schools were to adopt this policy, the cost of producing an 
added pool of graduate specialists to fill minimal manpower needs (official vacan- 
cies) for classification and general counseling staff would be approximately $7 mil- 
lion. This figure assumes perfect success in recruiting every additional graduate to 
these positions. 

The cost of producing a sufficient number of social work ^ecialists for cor- 
rectional institutions to function "most effectively” is about $26 million. This 
figure is based on the 1,775 additional classification and general counseling staff 
that correctional executives report they need for the “most effective operation" of 
their institutions. 

Chart XIII shows the number and cost of additional social work specialists 
required to fill manpower needs for classification and general counseling staff in 



Chart XII. — Estimated Cost of Filling Manpower Needs for Classification and General Counseling 
Staff in Correctional Institutions With an Additional Pool of Social Work Graduates^ 
Assuming Current Rate of Recruitment 



Glassification and general 
counseling staff 


Additional 
manpower 
needed • 


Additional 
M.S.W. graduates 
needed 


Training cost ® 
in millions 
of dollars 


Official vacancies, beginning 1966 


— 500 


36,500 


529.3 


Executive assessment, beginning 1966 


925 


67,525 


979.1 


Executive assessment, beginning 1967— 


— 1,775 


129,575 


1,878.8 



• The number needed in addition to those employed in 432 correctional institution systems at the end of I 965 . 
All numbers are rounded to the nearest 25. See table 31 above. 

^ The proportion of M.S.W. graduates recruited to classification and general counseling positions is approxi- 
mately 1.4 percent (1 out of 73). 

c The cost of producing an additional graduate is approximately $14,500. 

^ The executive assessments are based on the manpower need reported by top correctional executives for the 
**most effective operation^' of their institutions beyond tne number actually employed at the end of I 965 . 

*®This figure is apparently not unrealistic with respect to the manpower needs claimed for 
social work. "For programs in which agencies in the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare are directly concerned, 100,000 more social workers with full professional education will 
be needed by 1910. Manpower — A Community Responsibility, op. cit., p. 57. (Italic in original.) 
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correctional institutions. These cost estimates assume that every additional social 
work graduate will be recruited to classification and general counseling positions 
in correctional institutions other than local jails. 

STRATEGY 3 ^A “FAIR SHARE” OF M.S.W. GRADUATES FOR CORREC- 

TIONAL INSTITUTIONS. A third strategy is aimed at assuring that social work 
produces its “fair share” of M.S.W. graduates for correctional institutions. This 
policy assumes that other practice fields served by social work have equally legiti- 
mate — but not greater — claims on the limited pool of social work graduates and 
that the profession and its clientele suffer from overly successful training and 
recruitment to one practice field at the expense of the others. 

What constitutes a fair share of social work graduates warranted by a given 
practice field? There are several objective means of determining it. The simplest 
way is to calculate the proportion of the total social welfare labor force employed 
by a particulax" field. Using this method, correctional institutions deserve about 
7.3 percent of all M.S.W. graduates; there were 130,000 persons employed in social 
service positions in the United States in 1967 according to the National Commis- 
sion for Social Work Careers.®^ As shown earlier, in 1965 there were about 9,500 
personnel employed in correctional institutions in positions classifiable as social 
work (see table 36). 

The findings in table 39 indicate that a fair share of social work graduates for 
corrections as a whole (including probation and parole and other correctional 
agencies and positions) would be 30.1 percent. Psychiatric social work would war- 
rant 4.5 percent as its fair share because as of 1960, 5,171 persons were employed 
in this field out of 115,799 in the social welfare labor force.®^ The fair share of 
M.S.W. graduates warranted by each practice field in proportion to its share of 
the social welfare labor force is shown in table 39. The maldistribution created by 
school training patterns is evidenced by the location of fieldwork placements. 

Three practice fields served by social work have less than their fair share of 
students in fieldwork training: corrections, public assistance, and group services. 
Corrections and public assistance each have about one-fourth of their fair share of 
social work students in fieldwork training. Five practice fields have more than a 
fair share of social work students in field training. The psychiatric, medical, and 
education fields each have over three times as many students in fieldwork as are 
called for by their share of the social welfare labor force. 

A second objective procedure for determining fair share is based on the pro- 
portion of all social welfare vacancies in a particular field. To justify the 25 per- 
cent fieldwork placements in psychiatric social work, for example, 25 percent of all 
unfilled budgeted positions in social welfare would have to be in this field. At the 
end of 1965, corrections had approximately 3,400 unfilled budgeted vacancies in 
social work positions (or 8.8 percent of the number actually employed). Psychiatric 
social work would require about 11,900 official vacancies in order to deserve the 
number of field placements it now has as compared with those in corrections.®® 



Chart XIII. — Estimated Cost of Filling Manpower Needs for Classification and General Counseling 
Staff in Correctional Institutions With an Additional Pool of Social Work Graduates, 
Assuming Perfect Recruitment Success • 



Classification and general 
counseling staff 


Additional 
manpower 
needed ® 


Training costs for 
additional M.S.W. 
graduates ® in millions 
of dollars 


Official vacancies, beginning 1966 


500 


7.3 


Executive assessment, beginning 1966**- 


_ 925 


13.4 


Executive assessment, beginning 1967-. 


1,775 


25.7 



• Assuming every additional social work graduate is recruited to classification and general counseling positions 
in correctional institutions (other than jails and workhouses) . 

** The number needed in addition to the number employed. All numbers are rounded to the nearest 25. See 
table 31 above. 

® The cost of producing an additional graduate is estimated at $14,500. 

•1 The executive assessments are based on the manpower need reported by correctional executives for the "most 
effective operation” of their institutions beyond the number actually employed at the end of 1965. 



®^See National Commission for Social Work Careers of the National Association of Social 
Workers, Manpower — A Community Responsibility, op. cit., p. 58. 

®*See Bureau of Labor Statistics, Salaries and Working Conditions of Social Welfare Man- 
power in 1960, op. cit., p. 39. 

” Psychiatric social work has almost 3i/^ times the number of fieldwork placements assigned 
to corrections. 
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Table i9.— Distribution of Social Work Students in Field Instruction and Distribution of 
Social Welfare Labor Force by Practice Fields 



Peieentage 
of M.S.W. 
students in 
fieldwork “ 



Percentage of 
social welfare 
labor force in 
practice field ** 



4.5 

7.4 

3.0 

6.6 

2.0 

30.4 

"30.1 

9.4 



Fields assigned more than fair share of students.® 

Psychiatric 25.0 

Family ^2.0 

Medical 9*2 

Community planning services 6.8 

Education ^ 6.5 

Fields assigned less than fair share of students: 

Public assistance 7.7 

Corrections — 7.5 

Group services 7.5 

Undetermined: 

Child welfare — 16.0 

Other — 2.7 

» All figures are from Council on Social Work Education, Statistics on Social Work Education 1966 (New 
York' 1967). table 255, p. 30. TTiese figures were adjusted to prorate students assigned to combmed nelds WJ) 
and those not yet assigned as of Nov. 1, 1966 (565) and to exclude those not to be in 

The total number of full-time master’s students on which fieldwork percentages were based is, therefore, 0,186 as 

ot Noi^ , except those for corrections are from the Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. Department of Labor, 

Salaries and Working Conditions of Social Welfare Manpower in I960 (New York: National Social Welfare 
Assembly, Inc., undated), table 18. p. 39. Total social welfare? manpower reported by the survey was 115,799. 

e Full-time master’s degree students. Practice field terms follow those used by the Council on Social Work 

Educatiom^ are based on an estimated total of 39.133 social work positions in corrections at the end , of 1965 
fsee table 36 above) and 130,000 social service positions reported for 1967 by the National Council on Social Work 
Careers (see National Commission for Social Work Careers of the National Association of Social Workers, 
Manpower — A Community Responsibility Ciit'fi York-. 1969) , p. ui . .. 

® The BLS survey reports child welfare workers in categories that do not appear comparable to those used 

by CSWE for fieldwork students. , .. . /. ic i 

* The BLS survey also included the following programs (in addition to child welfare work and services 
to adult offenders) : rehabilitation services, services to aged in institutions, teaching social work, and recreation 
programs. 



This is more than twice the number of psychiatric social workers actually em- 
ployed in 1960 and is, therefore, a highly improbable number of vacancies.^* 

A third procedure is also based on comparative vacancies, but it applies a 
professional standard to determine manpower needs for each field. By this cri- 
terion, correctional institutions had over 1,000 vacancies for social workers in 
juvenile and adult institutions (excluding local jails) during 1966.35 por psychi- 
atric social work to warrant the number of field placements it now has as com- 
pared with correctional institutions it would require about 13,000 vacancies by 
professional standards.®® This is a highly improbable number of vacancies since 
this is about 21/2 times the number of psychiatric social workers (or 5,171) actually 
employed in 1960. 

A fourth procedure for determining fair share takes into account the overall 
need of each particular field for professional manpower. Accordingly, social work 
education would give priority to practice fields under its mandate that now have 
less than their fair share of trained social workers. Thus, correctional institutions 
would have high priority because they have less than the national average of 
M.S.W.s for all fields (17 percent). Psychiatric social work would have the lowest 
priority because it has by far the greatest proportion of M.S.W.s (72 percent). 
Nonetheless, social work education assigns this latter field the highest priority of 

training need. , . r 

As indicated in table 40, school training patterns tend to create and reinforce 
the maldistribution of professional recruitment into the various practice fields. 
Almost half the social work students are assigned to field instruction in the three 
practice fields that have the least need of additional trained manpower. Training 
patterns of social work education, such as those shown here, are not consonant 
with assumptions of equal legitimacy for the various practice fields under pro- 
fessional mandate. 



•* See Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. Department of Labor, op. cit., table 18, p. 39. 

See National Council on Crime and Delinquency, “Correction in the United States,” op. cit., 
p. 240, based upon standards of the Special Task Force on Correctional Standards. 

Psychiatric social work has about 13 times the fieldwork placements of correctional institu- 
tions. Calculated from table 39 as follows: the percentage of M.S.W. students with placements in 
corrections as a whole is 7.5 percent. It is estimated that correctional institutions have about one- 
fourth of these or 1.9 percent. Psychiatric social work With 25 percent has 13 times the number of 
field placements. 
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TA^ue 40. — School Training Patterns in Relation to Prc fessional Needs of Social Welfare 

Practice Fields 

M.S.W^s in — — — Need*' School assign ments ° 

social work positions * Percent M.S.W.s Percent students Ranlir 

Fields with lower than average 
or average percentage: 

Public assistance 8.0 1 7.7 * 

Corrections 8.5 2 7.5 5.5 

Group services 9.0 8 7.5 5.5 

Community planning services 17.0 4 "6.8 7 

Fields with higher than 
average percentage: 

Education 80.0 5 6.5 8 

Family 84.0 6 12.0 2 

Medical 53.0 7 9.2 3 

Psychiatric 72.0 8 25.0 1 

Undetermined: Child welfare '• — — 15.0 

• In i 960 , 17 percent of all social welfare positions were filled by M.S.W.s (the figur<s is 18 percent If 
recreation programs are excluded). See Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. Department of Labor, Salarits and Working 
Conditions of Social Weijare Manpower in 1960 (New York: National Social Welfare Assembly, Inc., undated), 

**^^*b^Highest priority of need is in practice fields with lowest proportion of M.S.W.s in social welfare positions. 
It is doubtful triat the ranking of fields has shifted much since 1960, although the percentage of M.S.W.s in some 

fields^ ha^s^^pro^bably^ch^^^^ master's degree students in field instruction as of Nov. 1, 1966. See table 39 above 

and Council on Social Work Education, Sw/w//ff on Social Work Education 1966 (New York: 1967), table 255, 
P ^0 

^<**Thc child welfare field is assigned the second largest percentage of students for field instruction. Its need 
for M.S.W.s by the procedure used in this table cannot be determined from the BLS survey because categories 
arc not comparable with those of CSWE. 



By any of these objective standards, there is little question that correctional 
institutions and probation /parole receive far less than their fair share of graduates 
from social work education. At present, correctional institutions recruit about 
2.7 percent of all M.S.W. graduates, or about one-third of their fair share in pro- 
portion to the social welfare labor force. The relative paucity of fieldwork assign- 
ments and classroom courses in corrections in the social work curriculum un- 
doubtedly plays a major part in this maldistribution. 

Impact of Fair Share on Correctional Institutions. fair share of M.S.W. 
graduates for correctional institutions from schools of social work (7.3 percent) 
would yield a fairly sizeable increase in the manpower available for this field. The 
additional manpower that would be available to correctional institutions if 
social work schools contributed their fair share of M.S.W. graduates is shown in 
table 41. The difference over a 6-year period from 1965 to 1970 is about 1,100 addi- 
tional social work graduates available to correctional institutions. 

The need for social work manpower in correctional institutions would be 
substantially reduced if social work schools contributed their fair share of grad- 
uates. It is estimated that at the end of 1965 there were about 1,000 official vacan- 
cies for all positions classifiable as social work in correctional institutions.®® A fair 



Table 41.— Recent and Projected Recruitment of Social Workers to Correctional Institutions 
if Social Work Schools Contributed a Fair Share of Their Master’s Graduates 

' M.S.W. graduates for 

correctional institutions 

M.S.W. Estimated Fair 



Academic year graduates * recruitment ® share ° 



1964- 65 3,175 85 230 

1965- 66 3,650 100 265 

1966- 67 3,900 105 285 

1967- 68 4,300 115 315 

1968- 69 4,725 130 345 

1969- 70 5,200 140 380 



Total W5 1,820 



■ 4hese are actual figures for the first 3 years (excluding Puerto Rico), and projected figures at the rate of 
10 percent yearly increase for the following 3 years. All figures are rounded to the nearest 25. 

•> At the rate of 2.7 percent. All numbers are rounded to the nearest 5. , , . 

« At the rate of 7.3 percent, which is the estimated proportion of the social welfare labor force employed in 
correctional institutions. 

In a survey by this project, only 19 out of 50 social work schools (or 38 percent) reported 
that they offered a classroom course in corrections during the academic year 1965-66. 

®»This was calculated on the basis of a vacancy rate of 11.1 percent for the 9,500 persons 
employed in positions classified as social work in correctional institutions at the end of 1965 (see 
table 36), The 11.1 percent official vacancy rate is based on that for classification and general 
counseling personnel at the end of 1965 (see chart X). 

The special survey for the President’s Commission reports the need for 1,028 additional social 
workers in correctional institutions (excluding local jails). See National Council on Crime and 
Delinquency, "Correction in the United States,” op. cit., table 13, p. 240. 
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share of social work ^aduates for the 3 academic years 1966~67 would have been 
sufficient to fill all official vacancies for classification and assignment personnel, 
and social work's share of diagnostic and treatment personnel. 

It is clear that social work education has die means to provide sufficient qualh 
fied manpower for correctional institutions by the criterion of current public 
policy. Within a brief period, all official vacancies could be filled by social work 
graduates if a fair share were recruited to correctional institutions. 

However, it should be emphasized that social work education could not easily 
implement professional standards for correctional institution manpower through 
a fair share policy. As previously shown, correctional institutions deserve about 
7.3 percent of the social work graduates, or about 300 per year (see table 41). It 
would take about 9 years to produce the number of social workers needed in 1967 
for diagnostic and treatment staff, and classification and general counseling staff, 
in order for correctional institutions to function “most effectively." It would take 
about 6 years to produce the 1,803 additional social workers needed in all cor- 
rectional institutions, according to the standards of the fecial Task Force on 
Correctional Standards of the President’s Commission on Law Enforcement and 
Administration of Justice. 

On the basis of another professional standard, it would take 37 years, at the 
rate of 300 ^aduates a year, to produce the social workers needed in corrections 
by 1970, exclusive of services to adult offenders: 

At least 11,000 more workers with graduate professional education 
will be needed to staff probation and treatment facilities for chil- 
dren adjudicated delinquent.®® 

Social work education faces a set of difficult choices. If it continues to advocate 
that its training is the appropriate educational standard for the several social wel- 
fare practice fields, then it must address itself to the realistic problems of training 
and staffing the fields for which it claims a mandate. This is especially true in view 
of the long-range expansion required to provide sufficient qualified graduates for 
the entire social welfare field. 

Training patterns have direct consequences for recruitment. Social work 
education should, therefore, be expected either to establish rational priorities of 
training need or to provide an approximate fair share of graduates for each prac- 
tice field. Those who influence educational policy through funds and other means 
should take into account the maldistribution of professionals now available to the 
various fields. Parallel studies of other social welfare fields can furnish data that 
would help in determining what constitutes a rational educational policy that 
meets manpower and service needs. Corrections (as do groupwork and public 
assistance) has a right to know whether, and on what basis, its manpower and 
service needs deserve the low training priority that they now receive from social 
work education. 

SALARIES. Any effort to recruit social workers to correctional institutions 
must take account of the salary structure in the social welfare field. Project data 
show that relatively few correctional institution systems are competitive in their 
salaries for beginning social work practitioners. 

The median beginning salary paid to 1967 social work graduates was |7,800.^« 
The median beginning salary paid in 1966 to personnel filling positions as “classi- 
fication and general counseling staff” was |5,650. Beginning salaries paid in 1966 
to personnel filling positions as “social work staff" in correctional institutions were 
somewhat higher with a median of $6,105. 

As shown in table 42, less than 10 percent of the correctional institution sys- 
tems in the country are competitive in their salaries for “social work staff." Even 
fewer systems are competitive in their salaries for “classification and general 
counseling staff.” 

The findings in table 42 show that correctional institutions seldom pay 
competitive salaries for social work personnel. This is also the case in probation/ 
parole, whose median beginning salary for line practitioners ($5,670)*i is very 

National Commission for Social Work Careers, What Every Recruiter Should Know: 196$-66 
Facts about Social Work Manpower Supply and Demand (New York: undated), item No. IV, C. 3. 

“See Alfred M. Stamm, "1967 Social Work Graduates: Salaries and Characteristics,” Personnel 
Information, vol. 11, No. 2, March 1968, p. 52. 

"See Piven and Alcabes, The Crisis of Qualified Manpower for Criminal Justice: An Analytic 
Assessment With Guidelines for New Policy, op. cit., vol. 1, ch. 6, table 33. 
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-Beginning Salaries for Social Work Staff Correctional 

Institutions Compared With Beginning S alaries of Graduates 

M . i i . i .ii i iii MUL i I I ■""Mi 'i i ' ll. ^ ^ ~ 





M.S.W. 

graduates, 

1967* 

Percent 


Social work 
staff, 1966 •» 




Classification 
and general 
counseling staff * 


Annual salary 


Percent 


Number of 
systems 


Percent 


Number or 
systems 


Less than $5,000 

$5,000 to $5.999 

$0,000 to $6,999 

$7,000 to $7,999 

$8,000 to $9,000 

$10,000 or more 

Total 


1.0 

1.1 

13.6 

40.8 

82.3 

11.2 


18.1 

29.0 

81.0 
16.8 
5.2 
0.0 


(28 

(45 

(48 

(26 




27.8 

84.7 

26.4 

6.9 

4.2 

0.0 


('lO) 

(50 

(88) 

(lO) 

i 


ms 


— mr~ 


mr 


100.0 


(144) 

Tl — R' "ITT] 



> D»wn from Alfred M. Stamm. J l 9 f. Social Work Ur»Ju«tes; S.Uries .nd Ch»r.cteri«ics, rfrs.r.r,c 

S'r«poS« syste""* >" >966 regarding the current beginning 

144 correctional institution systems in 1966 regarding the current beginning salaries 
for "classification and general counseling staff." 



similar to that for classihcation and general counseling staff ($5,650). It appears 
that agencies in the correctional ffelc! have not gener^ly been able to convince 
their respective governments of the need for competitive salaries 
qualiffecl manpower. This is especially striking in view of the fact that the highest 
Salaries of 1967 social work graduates were paid by local and state governments. 

Summary and Conclusions 

Classification and general counseling personnel comprise ?*\ly 
cent of all staff in correctional institutions (excluding local jails) throughout t 
United States. Institutions fo." juveniles employ almost three times as many clas 

fication and general counseling staff as do institutions for adult offende^ 

The official manpower shortage was 11.1 fiercent (approximately 500 vacan- 
cies). The vacancy rate by this standard of official public policy was 
in '4dult'’ systems (19.1 percent) than it was in systems 

When a standard of executive assessment is applied, the overall vacan^ rate 
is much higher. Correctional executives indicated that for the most effective 
operation" of their institutions at the beginning of 1967; they needed an addi- 
tional 1,775 classification and counseling staff, or 38.7 percent more ‘han the 
number actually employed a year earlier. Again, the greatest need for such staff 
was in "adult" systems. Thus, there is clear evidence that a severe manpower 
shortage for classification and general counseling staff exists in correctional mst^ 
tutions The manpower shortage is of crisis proportions in prisons, reformatorie 
anTotherTmtitufions for adult oUenders./nless this shortage is reduced rt wil 
severely limit the effectiveness of rehabilitative programs within correctiona 

institmions. ified available for recruitment to classification and general 

counseling positions in correctional institutions? The study first addressed the 
question of the formal education that qualifies personnel for these 
Diuralitv of top correctional executives recommended social work as the educa- 
tional degree area which qualifies classification and counseling personnel. No 
other training among 10 other choices received clear support from correctional 

6X6CU tl VeS • 

Do schools of social work produce enough graduates to fill the manpower 
needs of correctional institutions for classification and general coumeimg staff? 
The study found that out of the 3,650 social work graduates in 1965-66, correc- 
tional institutions could expect to recruit about 50 to classification and general 
counseling positions. This pool of social work graduates is sufficient to fill only 
about one-tenth of the 500 official vacancies among classification and geiieral 
counseling personnel at the beginning of 1966. The study estimated that about 
60 M.S.W.s from the 1966-67 graduating class would probably be recruited to 
these positions. This pool of around 60 social work graduates would be sufficient 
to fill only about 3 percent of tlie 1,775 additional classification and general 
counseling personnel needed for the "most effective operation of correctional 

«Sec Stamm, op. cit., pp. 51-52. 
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institutions in 1967. It is apparent that the number of social work ^aduates avail- 
able for recruitment as classification and general counseling staff is far less man 
the manpower needed for these positions. 

Is it feasible to expand social work programs in order to increase the number 
of qualified personnel who are likely to be recruited to classification and general 
counseling staff? The study found that a majority of the deans of schools of social 
work concur with correctional executives that social work training is the appro- 
priate standard for these personnel. Moreover, graduate schools of social work 
report they are prepared to expand their programs for work with offenders if addi- 
tional training resources are made available to them. 

No particular discipline, with the possible exception of clinical psychology, 
generates substantial endorsement as suitable training for classification and gen- 
eral counseling personnel. However, almost all of the academic and professional 
executives surveyed approve of social work offering an M.S.W. degree pro^am 
with an extensive specialization in corrections. For this reason, and because of the 
endorsement of social work by those who hire (i.e., ^ correctional institution 
executives) and those who train (social work deans), social work education has a 
greater potential for correctional expansion than does any other discipline. It does 
not seem that any other identified discipline is naore likely to provide the addi- 
tional qualified personnel that are needed for classification and general counseling 
positions. 

Are the costs of providing additional social work graduates for classification 
and general counseling so high that expansion of social work programs seems 
even less feasible? This depends in large part on whether social work institutes 
specialized degree programs for corrections. The study estimates that it would cost 
at least $529 million to iimilement a strategy which entails a general expansion of 
social work education. This strategy requires correctional institutions to fill 
vacancies for classification and general counseling personnel from an overall 
expansion of the number of social work graduates. Correctional institutions would 
share in this expansion by recruiting graduates to positions as classification and 

general counseling staff at about tlie same rate as it does now. ^ 

A second strategy, designed to produce social work specialists for corrections, 
would fill needed vacancies at a considerably lower cost. Additional graduates 
from specialized programs would be recruited to classification and general counsel- 
ing positions at a far higher rate than they are now recruited from the “generic” 
programs. The cost of producing an additional number of social work specialists 
equivalent to the number of personnel needed for classification and general 
counseling positions is at least $7 million, and at most $26 million. 

A third strategy is aimed at assuring that social work produces its “fair 
share” of M.S.W. graduates for correctional institutions. A “fair share” strategy 
does not require additional funds, but it does require a drastic change in school 
training programs, including fieldwork assignments. Findings indicate that a “fair 
share” policy would result in about 300 social work graduates a year (instead of 
about 100) for correctional institutions. At this rate, it would be possible to fill 
the minimal needs for social work manpower in correctional institutions within a 
fairly short period. These findings, as well as social work’s official philosophy of 
“generic” education, raise some question as to whether social work education is 
prepared to implement a policy that provides a fair share of graduates to the 
various social welfare fields. 

The findings in this chapter lead to the pessimistic conclusion that the severe 
shortage of classification and general counseling personnel in correctional institu- 
tions is likely to continue and may even increase. Additional resources are neces- 
sary to train and recruit qualified personnel for the entire field of Criminal 

i ustice. The final chapter will examine a new institutional resource designed to 
elp achieve this purpose. 
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CHAPTER 5 



Corrections as a Deprived Field of Service 

and the Outlook for Change 



It is doubtful that any basic social institution in this society has been as short- 
changed as has the administration of Criminal Justice. Public policy has assigned 
to these systems far fewer personnel than are needed and has paid them salaries 
that are far below the market for equivalent personnel. Problems of manpowel* 
shortage are especially acute in probation /parole and for treatment staff of cor- 
rectional institutions. ' 

Correctional Manpower: An Overview of Shortages and Available Personnel for 
Probation/Parole and Correctional Institutions 

Chart XIV combines findings from volumes 1 and 2 of this study on the 
number of staff that are employed and needed in correctional systems of the 
United States. It reveals the following: 

Correctional institutions ^et the lion’s share (about %) of the 
98,000 correctional personnel m the country. These figures do not 
include clerical, vocational, educational, recreation, or maintenance 
staff, or personnel employed in local jails. 

Correctional institutions and probation/paiole agencies are 
about equally unsuccessful in filling the positions that have been as- 
signed and budgeted to them. Each had an official shortage rate of 
about 8 percent at the beginning of 1966, or 1 vacancy for every 12 
positions that were filled. 

Public policy has alloted far fewer jobs to correctional systems 
than correctional executives judge are needed for their systems to 
operate most effectively. The overall shortage is most severe in pro- 
bation/parole agencies. 

Chart XV selects two major personnel categories for comparison: treatment 
and custody. Treatment personnel in corrections are composed of (1) diagnostic 
and treatment staff, (2) classification and general counseling staff, and proba- 
tion/parole officers. ^ 

There are far fewer treatment than custody personnel employed 



O 
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Chart XIV. — Estimated Size of Staff Employed and Needed in Correctional Systems of the 

United States, 1966-67 



Total manpower needed and rate of shortage 



Official Executive Executive 

public policy . assessment assessment 

(beginning 1966) (beginning 1 966) (beginning 1967) 

Rate of Rate of Rate of 

. Employed shortage • shortage ** shortage « 

Correctional system e nd of 1965 Number (percent) Number (percent) Number (percent) 
Ctorrectional institutions'*- 71,711 77,125 7^5 83^204 TO^O STiMO — 

Probation/parole 0 26,633 28,780 8.1 35,394 32.9 44,468 67.0 



Total 98,344 105,905 7.7 118,598 20.5 - 132,308 



34.5 



I , 

at the Jnd 0?\'965^ unfilled budgeted positions at the beginning of 1966 to the number of staff actually employed 

^ '‘..The ratio of additional staff that correctional executives report they needed in 1966 for the "most effective 

operation of their systems to the number of staff actually employed at the end of 1965. 

« The ratio of additional staff that correctional executives reported they needed in 1967 to the number of staff 

actually employed at the end of 1963. 

Includes the following personnel: (l) administrative; (2) custody: (3) cottage parents; (4) classification and 

eral counselim^^ and l5l rlia&nncfir iinr) DMt^rACAn4c ^11 Ajt.'i t. ■ 




IT 1"'* ^ iuiu aup^iviaui/^ f pruDauon/paroie omcers ; ij)i 

training officers. Represents all 1,647 probation/parole systems in the United States. Based on data from 807 

3 Jr SLdlld » 
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Chart XV. — Estimated Size of Treatment Staff and Custody Staff Employed and Needed in 

Correctional Systems of the United States, 1966-67 

' " ^otal manpower needed and rate ot shortage ~ 

Oflicial Executive Executive 



public policy assessment assessment 

(beginning 1966) (beginning 1966) (beginning 1967) 

^ Rate Rate of Rate, of 



Employed 

Treatment staff end of 1965 


Number 


shortage * 

(percent) Number 


shortage *’ 
(percent) 


Number 


shortage ** 
(percent) 


Correctional 
institutions 
Diagnostic and treat- 
ment staff 


3.767 


4,415 


17.2 


5,670 


50.5 


6,257 


66.1 


Classification and 
general counseling 
staff 


4,552 


5,059 


11.1 


5.474 


20.3 


6,315 


38.7 


Probation /parole 
officers 


_ 21.082 


22,735 


7.8 


26,681 


26.6 


34,587 


64.1 


Total treatment 
staff 


.. 29,401 


32,209 


9.6 


37.825 


28.7 


47,159 


60.4 


Custody staff 


_ 47,431 


49,845 


5.1 


53,831 


13.5 


56,244 


18.6 



■ The ratio of unfilled budgeted positions at the beginning of 19^6 to the number of stiff actually employed 
at the end of 1965. , , , . r i .. « • 

•••The ratio of additional staff that correctional executives report they needed in 1966 for the most effective 
operation” of their systems to the number of staff actually employed at the end of 1965. 

® The ratio of additional staff that correctional executives reported they needed in 1967 to the number of staff 
actually employed at the end of 1965. 



in the field of corrections, even when all 21,000 probation /parole 
officers are counted as treatment personnel. 

Correctional systems are much more successful in filling custody 
positions than treatment positions. 

There is a severe shortage of treatment personnel in both correc- 
tional institutions and probation/parole agencies and it appears to 
be getting worse, 

Chart XVI shows the number of additional personnel needed for correctional 
systems to function “most effectively.” These figures are based on the manpower 
assessments of top correctional executives and are projected conservatively to 
1969. As described throughout this study, the manpower needs reported by cor- 
rectional executives are in many instances lower than the estimates given by other 
authorities. 



At the beginning of 1966, there was a shortage of over 20,000 
correctional personnel, largely in correctional institutions. 

By the beginning of 1969, correctional systems will require 
61,000 additional staff members beyond the number actually em- 
ployed at the time of study. 

Probation /parole executives foresee a far greater need for addi- 
tional manpower in their systems than do the executives of correc- 
tional institutions. 

By 1969, probation /parole agencies must more than double 
their staff size if they are to operate “most effectively.” Correctional 
institutions require a manpower increase of about one-third beyond 
the number employed at the time of study. 



The problem of manpower shortages in corrections must be viewed in the 
context of quality as well as quantity. Chart XVII identifies the education that is 
recommended for six key correctional roles by those who hire and those who train. 
Respondents were asked to select one university program area for a degree for 
each work role from among the following 11 choices: 



1. Criminology. 

2. Corrections. 

3. Law — general. 

4. Law — criminal, 

5. Police science. 

6. Psychiatry. 



7. Psychology — ^general. 

8. Psychology — clinical. 

9. Public administration. 

10. Social work. 

11. Sociology — ^general. 
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Chart XVI. — Estimated Additional Manpower Needed in Correctional Systems of the 
United States, 1966 to 1969, According to Assessments of Top Correctional Executives 







Additional manpower needed * 






1566“ 


1967 


1968 


1969 


Correctional institution systems '* 

Probation/parole systems® 


11,493 
— 8,761 


15^29 

17,836 


20,766 

26,909 


26,401 

35,983 


Total 


— 20,254 


83,964 


47,674 


61,384 



• Figures for 1966 and 1967 are based on the number needed (beyond those actually employed at the end of 
1965 ) as reported by correctional executives for the ’’most effective operation" of their systems. Figures for 1968 
and 1969 are projected at the same annual increase in personnel as that for 1967 over 1966. 

••Includes the following personnel: (1) administrative; (2) custody; (3) cottage parents; (4) classification 
and general counseling; and (5) diagnostic and treatment. Represents all 432 correctional Institution systems and 
1,242 institutional facilities in the United States (excluding local jails). Based on data from 267 systems. 

^Includes the following personnel: (1) administrative and supervisory; (2) probation/parole officers; (3) 
training officers. Represents all 1,647 probation/parole systems in the United States. Based on data from 807 systems. 



For custody staff, top executives of correctional institution sys- 
tems want to employ personnel with a degree in corrections. This 
standard is shared by chairmen of academic departments that offer 
a degree program with extensive study in corrections. The correc- 
tions degree program is usually of two years duration. 

With respect to qualifications for diagnostic and treatment staff, 
employing executives are about equally divided between clinical 
psychology, social work, and psychiatry. However, the respective 
deans each advocate their own professional training as most suitable 
for tliis work role. 

A plurality of employing executives advocate social work as the 
appropriate training for classification and general counseling staff. 

Most social work deans share this standard. 

In probation/parole, social work is the training that is consid- 
ered appropriate by employing executives. There is great consensus 
among social work deans that their training is most suitable for 
these roles. 

There is, then, a general consensus between those who hire and 
those who train on the appropriate educ'^:don for work in correc- 
tions. In each instance where a program was designated by employ- 
ers as appropriate training, the deans or directors of that program 
indepencfently advocated the same training. Each group of pro- 
fessional schools and academic departments appears to accept, and 
even to seek, an educational mandate to train for particular work 
roles in corrections. 

As seen in chart XVIII, the designated professional schools and academic 
departments provide only a small fraction of the qualified manpower needed in 
corrections. The manpower needs reported here are minimal; the figures reflect 
only official vacancies for these personnel at the end of 1965 . 



Char t XVII. — Extent of Consensus on Formal Qualifications for Correctional Practice 

University area recommended for degree ■ 

By employing executives •' By designated school deans 
Discipline Discipline 

recommended Percent recommended Percent 



Correctional institutions; 


Custody staff _ 


Corrections __ 


69 


Corrections 


®65 


Diagnostic and treatment staff 


Clinical psychology 


__ 34 


Clinical psychology__ 


••78 




Social work 


. 28 


Social work 


•84 




Psychiatry 


22 


Psychiatry 


*69 


Classincation and general counsel- 


ing staff 


Social work 


__ 39 


Social work 


•56 


Probation /parole: 


Administrators and supervisors 


Social work 


37 


Social work 


•79 


Probation/parole nffirers 


Social work __ 


51 


Social work 


•97 


Training officers 


Social work — — 


51 


# 





■University area that most responding executives and deans ’’strongly advocate" for a degree from among 11 
choices. 

•• Top executives of the relevant correctional institution systems or probation/parole systems. Percentages 
do not include nonrespondents to the item. 

<• Chairmen of academic departments that offer a degree program with a concentration in corrections. 

^ Directors of clinical psychology programs (Ph. D. ) . 

® Social work deans. 

* Directors of psychiatric residency centers. 

* Item omitted for this population. 
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Chart XVUI. — Official Manpower Vacancies in Correctional Systems for Custody Staff and 
Treatment Staff During 1966 and the Availability of Qualified Personnel for Recruitment 



Correctional system and work role 


Number of 
official 
vacancies • 


Qualifying 
degree area " 


Expected 
recruitment 
of qualified 
personnel ® 


Rate at which 
qualified 
personnel are 
available for 
recruitment 
(percent) 


Correctional institutions: 


Custody staff 


2,425 


Corrections 


80 


3 


Diagnostic and treatment staff' 


650 


Clinical psychology; social 100 


15 


Classiff cation and general coun- 500 


work; psycliiatry. 
Social work 


50 


10 


seling staff 


Probation/parole officers 


1,650 


Social work 


250 


15 



* Number of unfilled budgeted positions for full-time staff at the end of I 965 . Numbers are rounded to the 
nearest 2!^. 

^ Education recommended to qualify personnel for this role by those who hire (correctional executives) and 
those who tram (relevant school deans or department chairmen). 

® The number of qualified graduates that correctional systems could expect to recruit to the position from 
the total graduating class of 196^-66. 

In 1966, academic programs in corrections provided only about 
3 percent of the personnel that were needed to fill official vacancies 
for custody staff. 

In 1966, professional schools of clinical psychology, social work 
and psychiatry made available to corrections only about 15 percent 
of the treatment staff that were needed to fill official vacancies. 

Correctional systems are forced to seek almost all their staff 
from sources other than the professions — even for positions that 
require professional training. Their only immediate alternative is to 
leav^ositions vacant. 

The professional schools are not responsive to their own stand- 
ards for correctional personnel. It can be surmized that considerable 
damage results to captive clients, to administration of Criminal 
Justice, to the character of correctional organizations, and to the 
credibility of these professions. 

Chart XIX shows that a series of massive and expensive educational programs 
are required to provide even a minimal number of qualified personnel for cor- 
rections. These figures are predicated on the basis of a general expansion of pro- 
fessional education that would be of sufficient scope to fill official vacancies. 
Training costs are based on the assumption that correctional systems will continue 
to recruit about the same proportion of professional school ^aduates as they do 
now. 



Chart XIX. — Estimated Cost of Filling Official Vacancies for Custody Staff and Treatment Staff 
With an Additional Pool of Qiialified Personnel, at the Current Rate of Recruitment 

From Professional Schools 



i t) 

1 

! 

1 


Correctional system and work role 


Number of 
official 
vacancies * 


Qualifying 
degree area 


Additional 

graduates 

needed 


Training 
costs in 
millions 
of dollars 


! 

1 ■ 


Correctional institutions: 
Custody staff 


2,425 


Corrections 


*21,825 


'*116.2 




Diagnostic and treatment staff 


650 


Clinical psychology; social 


•30,050 


'695.7 




Classification and general conn- 500 


work; psychiatry. 
Social work 


*36,500 


529.3 




seling staff. 

Probation /parole officers 


1,650 


Social work 


"24,090 


349.3 




Total 


5,225 




112,465 


1,690.5 



* The number of unfilled budgeted positions at the end of 19^3 in all 432 correctional institution systems 
(excluding local jails) and 1,647 probation/parole systems in the United States. Based on data reported to the 
project by 267 correctional institution systems and 807 probation/parole systems. 

( ** Education recommended by those who train and those who hire. 

\ ® About 1 corrections graduate in 9 is recruited to custody staff. 

I ** The cost of producing an additional corrections graduate is approxitnately $5,325. 

I ® This IS calculated ^ on the basis that each or the three professions provides one>third of the additional 

1 manpower needed. Recruitment from each of the relevant schools to diagnostic and treatment staff is as follows: 

I 1 out of 23.7 clinical psychology graduates ; 1 of every 41.7 psychiatry graduates; and 1 out of 73 M.S.W. graduates. 

^ The cost of procfucing one additional graduate is estimated at $23,250 in clinical psychology, $38,275 in 
I psychiatry, and $14,500 in social work.. 

w * About 1 M.S.W. graduate in 73 is recruited to classification and general counseling staff. 

^ About 1 M.S.W. graduate in 15 recruited to probation/parofe. 
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Because of the low rate at wliich professional school graduates 
are recruited to corrections, the schools would have to produce about 
112,000 additional ^aduates in order to provide corrections with the 
minimal number of custody staff and treatment staff that are needed 
to fill official vacancies. 

It would take about 18 years for the professional schools to pro- 
duce this number of graduates, since all the schools combined now 
produce about 6,300 graduates a year. 

A conservative estimate of the cost for a general expansion of 
this magnitude is approximately $1.7 billion. About tlu:ee-fourths 
of this sum would be required tor graduate schools of social work. 

The general expansion would also provide 107,000 additional 
graduates to fill manpower needs in fields other than corrections. 

Chart XX shows what it would cost to provide qualified personnel for cor- 
rections through specialized programs in the professional schools. These figures are 
predicated on the basis of a focused expansion of professional specializations in 
corrections that is of sufficient scope to fill existing vacancies. Training costs are 
based on the assumption that correctional systems will recruit all graduates from 
the professional specializations. 

It would cost about $60.5 million for the professional schools to 
produce enough correctional specialists to fill official vacancies for 
custody staff and treatment staff. A little more than half of this 
money would go to graduate schools of social v/ork. 

The cost ratio of generalized expansion to specialized expansion 
is 28 to 1. That is, it would cost 28 times as much to produce the 
same number of professional school graduates for corrections 
through a general expansion as it would tlu:ough an expansion of 
specialized programs ($1.7 billion compared with $60.5 million). 

Only about 60 colleges now offer A.A. or B.A. degree programs 
with a concentration in corrections. Their present output is small 
(less than 1,000 ^aduates per year) but they constitute a highly de- 
sirable prospect for expansion in order to produce qualified person- 
nel for custody staff. 

At the present tim psychiatric residency centers offer the best 
hope for expansion of professional specialists for practice in correc- 
tions. There are two major reasons for this; (I) the psychiatric 
centers are the only professional schools that have already organized 
and now offer specialized programs of this kind; (2) directors of 
center pro^ams are overwhelmingly in favor (96 percent) of expand- 
ing specialized programs for psychiatric practice with offenders. 

Neither social work nor clinical psychology now offer a 
formal specialization in corrections though both are ideologically 
committed to provide service to offenders. Despite the fact that 
almost all academic and professional executives surveyed (over 80 



Chart XX. — Estimated Cost of Filling Official Vacancies for Custody Staff and Treatment Staff 
With an Additional Pool of Qualified Personnel, Assuming Perfect Recruitment Sucess 
From Professional Specializations 



Number of 
official 

Correctional system and work role vacancies • 



Correctional institutions: 

Custody staff 2,425 

Diagnostic and treatment staff 650 

Classification and general coun- 500 
seling staff. 

Probation / parole officers 1 ,650 

Total 5,225 



Training costs 

Qualifying in millions 

degree areas •* of dollars 



Corrections ® 12.9 

Clinical psychology; social work; 16.4 
psychiatry. 

Social work 7.3 

Social work 23.9 



, T**® number of urifilled budgeted positions at the end of 1965 in all 432 correctional institution system 
(excluding local jails) and 1,647 probation/parole systems in the United States. Based on data reported to th 
projKt by 267 correctional institution systems and 807 probation/parole systems. 

“ j^ucation recommended by those who train and those who hire. 

' The cost of producing an additional corrections graduate is estimated at $5,325. 
j j calculated on the basis that each of the three professions provides one-third of the additional manpowe 

needed. It is estimated to cost |23»230 to produc^c an additional clinical psychology graduate (Ph. D,). S14.300 fo 
an additional social work graduate, and |38»273 for an additional psychiatry graduate. 
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percent) approve of specialized degree programs in corrections for 
schools of social work (M.S.W.) and clinical psychology (Ph. D.), it 
it not likely that these programs will be introduced. There are two 
basic reasons for this: (1) the educational stance in these schools is 
to avoid specializations for particular practice fields and to empha- 
size the “generic” character of their professional education; (2) spe- 
cializations might involve a major reorganization of school pro^ams 
that would be resisted by spokesmen for private practice and other 
fields of professional service (e.g., psychiatric social work). 

The Outlook for Change 

Corrections will probably continue to experience a severe shortage of qualified 
manpower unless new resources are devised to reduce the manpower gap without 
critical sacrifices in standards. Because the professional schools have not provided 
sufficient personnel, correctional systems have been forced to rely increasingly on 
inservice training. These programs, by organizations whose function is to pro- 
vide service rather than staff training, may be viewed as compromise efforts to deal 
with their shortages of qualified manpower. This trend is reflected in the fact 
that the highest rate of personnel shortage is for correctional training officers. 

There exists, then, an urgent necessity to create new institutional means of 
reducing the manpower gap. Its training objectives must be consonant with pro- 
fessional standards of practice rather than the parochial needs of any particular 
correctional system. At the same time, it must produce a sufficient number of 
reasonably qualified personnel who will take jobs in the correctional field. A new 
type of structure that is designed to meet these objectives is the University Crime 
and Delinquency Center. 

If the profession is unable to deliver, the society must eventually 
withdraw the mandate and look elsewhere for fulfillment of the 
need. The expectations made by society of the field are a product of 
the past experience the society has had in being satisfied by the 
profession.^ 

Centers are conceived of as serving four functions: (1) training institutions for 
students and practitioners of Criminal Justice; (2) centralized channels for 
recruitment of Criminal Justice personnel; (3) consultation centers for Criminal 

i ustice agencies and relevant professional schools; and (4) research centers for 
asic and applied studies of Criminal Justice. 

A detailed description of project findings on this new type of institutional 
resource is contained in volume 1 of this study (chs. 7 to 10). A number of the 
major findings are summarized below. 

A National Network of University Crime and Delinquency Centers: The Need 

Over 80 percent of probation/ parole, correctional institutions, and law en- 
forcement systems think it is of great importance that a Center be established in 
their area. 

Among colleges, universities and professional schools, 88 percent favor a 
national network of Centers and think this of great importance. 

Most colleges, universities, and professional schools (56 percent) think it is of 
great importance that a Center be established at their own college or university. 

The strongest proponents of a Center are the psychiatric residency centers 
and schools of law; the weakest are the departments of clinical psychology. 

Analysis of professional school pro^ams raises serious questions, except for 
schools of law, about whether qualified graduates are being provided for Crimi- 
nal Justice, even from the perspective of the schools themselves. 

Professional schools of law, psychiatry, clinical psychology and social work 
show wide policy differences regarding appropriate professional training for 
practice in Criminal Justice. 

Law schools (sample of 83 schools) offer the most coherent pattern of training 

^Robert L. Barker and Thomas L. Briggs, Trends in the Utilization of Social Work Person- 
nel: An Evaluative Research of the Literature, National Association of Social Workers report 
No. 2, June 1966, (mimeographed), p. 7. 
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for Criminal Justice. Their basic program incli^des training in criminal law for 
all students, with further specialization available in some programs. Virtually all 
graduates from the law schools in the United States are considered to be prepared 
for practice in Criminal Justice. 

Psychiatric residency centers (sample of 184 centers) offer a limited introduc- 
tion to Criminal Justice for almost all residents and specialized programs for 
some. Most graduates of the majority of center programs are not considered quali- 
practice in Criminal Justice. Only the centers that offer extensive spe- 
cialized study graduate a high proportion of residents considered qualified for 
psychiatric practice with offenders. 

Clinical psychology (sample of 44 schools) offers few specialized courses or 
programs for practice with offenders. Few courses are considered generically help- 
ful and few graduates are considered prepared for practice in corrections. 

Social v^ork schools (sample of 50 schools) manifest the least coherent pattern 
of educational policy in relation to correctional training. No formal specializations 
are offered but some schools offer a specialized course on practice in corrections to 
some students. Almost all schools offer field experience with offenders to a limited 
number of students. The majority of schools view most of their standard courses 
as a help in training students for practice in corrections, but there is substantial 
disagreement among the schools over the contribution of these courses. A majority 
of the schools consider their graduates trained for professional practice in correc- 
tions, but 40 percent feel that their graduates are untrained for practice in this 
field. 

The need for University Crime and Delinquency Centers is further indicated 
by the extent to which students would profit from special courses offered by a 
Center. Among Criminal Justice executives, 80 percent feel that many or all 
students who are interested in work with offenders would profit from special 
courses offered by a nearby Center. Academic executives, except for chairmen of 
clinical psychology departments, are similarly convinced (75 percent) that many 
or all interested students would profit from special courses offered by a Center at 
their university. 

The findings from 322 Criminal Justice systems and 793 colleges, universities, 
and professional schools indicate that a great need exists for University Crime and 
Delinquency Centers throughout the country. 

Recommended Programs for the Center 

Training Programs. More than 90 percent of the executives from each type 
of Criminal Justice system, and two-thirds of college presidents and deans of pro- 
fessional schools, endorse Center programs that would train staff members from 
Criminal Justice agencies. The proposed focus for such training programs is the 
application of professional knowledge to the work of the practitioner in agencies 
such as probation/parole, correctional institutions, and law enforcement. 

A second kind of Center program is geared to the training of recent graduates 
from professional schools for practice in Criminal Justice. It is intended to help 
• the graduate bridge the gap between his generalized professional education and 
what he will encounter in Criminal Justice practice. It is also seen as an important 
means of channeling recent graduates into the Criminal Justice field. Training 
pro^ams of this kind, conducted during the summer, are favored by most cor- 
rectional executives but not by a majority of law enforcement agencies. These 
programs for the recent graduate are favored by most professional school deans 
but not by a majority of college presidents. 

Consultation for Criminal Justice Agencies. Over three-fourths of the 
Criminal Justice systems recommend that a nearby Center provide consultation on 
innovations in programs, roles, and research. About three-fourths of the academic 
institutions, especially the professional schools, recommend a consultation pro- 
gram for Criminal Justice agencies if a Center were established at their university. 

Center Research. About three-fourths of the Criminal Justice agencies 
recommend that Centers conduct two types of research: (1) studies dealing with 
descriptions and explanations of criminal and delinquent behavior; and (2) 
studies on the nature and location of decisions in the administration of Criminal 
Justice and the conditions under which various practice results are achieved. 
These findings suggest that most Criminal Justice agencies would willingly pro- 
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vide research access to their staff and clientele for studies conducted under Center 
auspices. 

The academic community also strongly favors research as part of a Center 
program. About five-sixths of the academic institutions recommend that a Center 
at their university engage in “basic” research on the causes of criminal and de- 
linquent behavior. Almost 80 percent recommend that Centers also conduct 
research on “practice decisions, processes and outcomes” in work with offenders. 

Demonstration Programs. Most Criminal Justice agencies and profes- 
sional schools recommend that a nearby Center conduct small-scale demonstration 
programs in correctional practice. However, most college presidents are opposed 
to a Center at their university conducting such demonstrations. The opposition 
of many college presidents may be based on the disinclination of the university to 
assume any direct responsibility for offenders. Professional schools such as social 
work and psychiatry, which have considerable experience in dealing with client 
groups, are strongly in favor of Center demonstration programs. 

The highest priority of the three Criminal Justice systems is for the Center 
to train agency personnel in the application of professional knowledge to work 
with offenders. 

The highest priority of the academic institutions is for Center research pro- 
grams. They are divided on the type of research that is most important. Schools 
of social work and law place greatest emphasis on practice research in the adminis- 
tration of justice, whereas the other academic groups give highest priority to 
research on the etiology of criminal and delinquent behavior. 

Every population surveyed favored most Center programs. It should be 
emphasized that the Center programs described here are not merely a matter of 
general desirability. They are favored by the Criminal Justice agencies that would 
use them in their own particular areas and by the academic institutions that would 
be responsible for Center programs at their own universities. 

Recommended Administrative Structure for the Center 

Study findings indicate that adminstrative location of the Center is apt to 
present an especially difficult set of problems. 

The type of structure that received the least overall support is the autono- 
mous Center that is administratively independent of both practice agencies and 
the university. 

Many Criminal Justice systems are likely to support and participate in a 
nearby Center only on condition that agencies such as their own have some admin- 
istrative control over Center policy. 

Academic institutions are generally more flexible. Many of them, however, 
are likely to provide support and resources to a Center only on condition that 
administrative control be lodged in the university. 

Recommended Staff, Stipends, and Funding for the Center 

Center Staff. Criminal Justice systems generally recommend that a Center in 
their area recruit staff predominantly from faculty of the professional schools. 
Relatively few Criminal Justice systems want Center staff to be comprised pri- 
marily of social science faculty. 

Schools of law and social work strongly favor a Center staff that is predomi- 
nantly from the professional schools. Clinical psychology, however, recommends 
that social scientists be the predominant personnel in a Center at their university. 
College presidents and department chairmen are almost evenly divided: 38 per- 
cent favor a preponderance of social science faculty, 33 percent favor agency 
practitioners, and 29 percent favor faculty from the professional schools. 

Analysis of study findings reveals that the largest proportion of every popula- 
tion favors a Center staff that is both interdisciplinary and interinstitutional, that 
is, a Center staff drawn from all three of the following sources: (1) faculty from 
professional schools concerned with training and research for work with offenders; 
(2) faculty from social science departments concerned with training and research 
for work with offenders; and (3) experienced staff from agencies that work with 
offenders. 
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Center Stipends. An important problem to be faced by all Centers is that of 
access to key training targets. The realistic limitations of budget and manpower 
suggest that most Criminal Justice agencies would find it difficult to release a siz- 
able r 'mber of staff members for Center training and continue to pay their 
salaries. A second target group, recent graduates from professional schools, would 
naturally be reluctant to postpone further the earning of a full salary as profes- 
sional practitioners. 

This study proposed a stipend arrangement designed to solve both of the 
problems described above. Seventy percent of agencies and colleges surveyed on 
this item approved of the stipend plan proposed by the project. Under this 
arrangement, the salary of a practitioner engaged in a Center training program 
would be borne not by the Criminal Justice agency that employs him but by the 
federal government through a direct student stipend. A similar stipend would be 
given to the recent graduate to compensate him for the amount he would other- 
wise earn as a salaried practitioner. 

The stipend plan recommended by respondents takes the strain off the budget 
and workload of Criminal Justice systems. 

The approved stipend plan anticipates the realistic need for a "residency” 
stipend for new professional school graduates if they are to engage in post- 
graduate training. 

The stipend plan has the added virtue of structuring the student role in 
accord with the academic rather than inservice training model. The practitioner 
who receives a training stipend in lieu of a salary from his agency is more likely to 
approach the Center training program as a student rather than as an employee. 

Center Funding. A national network of University Crime and Delinquency 
Centers is feasible in the United States — provided federal funds are made available 
for this purpose. 

Findings show that universities simply cannot afford the additional expense 
required to establish and maintain a Crime and Delinquency Center. The clearest 
fact about the funding of University Crime and Delinquent Centers is that they 
must be subsidized almost entirely by the government. This means that substantial 
Federal funds are required if a national Center network is to be created and if 
any kind of overall standards are to apply to its programs, administration, and 
personnel. 

One-sixth (16 percent) of the universities maintain that a Center is not 
feasible at their institutions "under any funding arrangement.” 

Almost half of the universities (48 percent) see the need for a Center but 
would need full Federal funding. About a third are able to pay some share of the 
cost involved in creating and operating a Center at their institution. 

Of central importance is the fact that 300 out of 359 colleges and universities 
(or 84 percent) are willing to participate in the establishment and maintenance of 
a Center at their institutions. 

Any serious effort to deal with the massive shortage of qualified Criminal 
Justice manpower is going to be expensive. It is highly probable, however, tlrat the 
kinds of Center training programs previously described will cost considerably less 
than the price of alternative training pro^ams for additional undergraduates 
(approximately $10,000 for a baclielors degree), or additional professionals (con- 
servativclv estimated at $14,500 for a social worker, $23,000 for a clinical psycholo- 
gist, and |38,000 for a psychiatrist). 

In conclusion, the need and support exist for a national policy tlxat would 
establish new institutional resources and coordinate the independent efforts of 
existing organizations to solve die pressing problems entailed in providing quali- 
fied manpower for Criminal Jusdce. 
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Manpower Employed and Needed 
lor Jails and Workhouses 



This appendix presents project data on manpower employed and needed for 
selected work roles in 67 responding jails and workhouses. The manpower figures 
obtained from these 67 jails were not extrapolated to the population of 3,350 jails 
and workhouses in the United States. There are two reasons for this: (1) the 
questionnaire return rate was extremely low (only 67 of a random sample of 488 
iails responded); (2) the representativeness of these 67 responding jails is q^uestion- 
able as they constitute only 1.7 percent of the population. It is, therefore, 
hazardous to extrapolate findings to the population. 

Manpower findings for the 67 jails and workhouses are analyzed separately 
from those of other correctional systems. The first section of this appendix wm 
present the sample and methodology utilized by the study; a second section will 
present the number of personnel employed and needed in the 67 responding jails 
and workhouses. 

Sample and Methodology for Manpower Analysis of Jails and Workhouses 

The 67 jails and workhouses for which manpower data are presented in this 
appendix constitute a 14 percent return of the 488 jails and worl^ouses tliat 
were sent project questionnaires from February to June 1966. These 488 jails and 
workhouses represent a. one-seventh random sample from each State of the total 
of 3,360 jails and workhouses in the United States at the time of survey. 

Table A gives the distribution of responding jails and workhouses among 

nine regions of the United States. , 

The jails and workhouses that returned project questionnaires are located in 
33 States. The following States are not represented: Alabama, Alaska, i^izona, 
Arkansas, Connecticut, Delaware, Hawaii, Idaho, Maryland, Mississippi, Mon- 
tana, New Mexico, North Carolina, Rhode Island, Tennes^e, Vermont, and 
Washington; the District of Columbia is also not represented. California is repre- 
sented by the largest number of jails and workhouses (7), followed by Indiana (4) 

Tlie manpower analysis that follows represents the personnel employed and 
needed in these 67 jails and workhouses. On questionnaire items needed for the 
analysis that were not answered by all respondents, findings are extrapolated to 
the total 67. 



Table A. — Responding Jails and Workhouses Classifted by Ragion 

— Number and percent of mponding systems 

Region* Num^ Pmce nt_ 

New fingland W , , 

East North Central (jf) 

West North Central (“) {5*1 

South Atlantic yj ‘V*? 

East South Central W 

West South Central — W 

Mountain 0 iii'i 

^ 

The 9 fogloni corrw pond to thoio uied by the gedcr«l Btuetu of InvesUgAtioo for pufpo«» ot thelf bnifem 
Crimi Rip&rts* 

^Thc sample was drawn from an IBM listing of 
compiled by the U.S. Bureau of Prisons in 1964. Seven jails orimnaUy sel^ted in ^s 
were remove from the sample because of inappropriate classiucation and post office returns 

stating "no such addreu." 
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Overview of Manpower in Responding Jails and Workhouses 

Number Employed. An estimated S,900 persons were employed full time on 
the staffs of 67 jails and workhouses at the end of 1966. This total includes about 
776 administrative staff, 2,900 custody staff, 100 diamiostic and treatment staff, and 
126 classification and general counseling staff. The average size was 68 staff 
members per jail. The ratio of custody stare to treatment staff (including classifica- 
tion and general counseling personnel) was 18 to 1. 

Official Vacancies. At the bemnning of 1966, there were about 625 positions 
in jails and workhouses that were budgeted but unfilled. These are official vacan- 
cies and constitute 13.8 percent of the total work force actually employed at the 
time.^ Excluding administrative staff, there were about 350 budgeted but unfilled 
positions, constituting a shortage rate, by this standard of official public policyt 
of 11.7 percent. 

The highest rate of official vacancies at the beginning of 1966 was that for 
administrative staff, with one vacancy for every five positions that were filled. 

Manpower Needed for the “Most Effective Operation*’ of Jails and 
Workhouses. According to top executives of jails and workhouses, approximately 
1,700 more custody, classification and general counseling, and diagnostic and 
treatment staff were needed at the beginning of 1966 for their Jails and workliouses 
to function most effectively.* A further increase of about 825 of these staff was 
considered necessary for the following year. The executives of Jails and work- 
houses thus foresee a need for a total of 6,600 staff (excluding administi'ative staflE) 
by the beginning of 1967. This represents an additional 2,600 personnel, or 
81.8 percent more than the number actually employed. 

By the standard of executive assessment^ then, there is a considerably greater 
manpower shortage in jails and workhouses than the vacancies calculated by 
official public policy show. 

The highest rate of shortage was for classification and general counseling 
personnel, with more than one such staff member needed for every one already 
employed. 

The scope of manpower shortage for staff other than administrators in 67 
responding jails and workhouses is summarized in table B. 

Chart A shows the manpower shortage rates for staff of jails and workliouses. 
Each shortage rate is determined by the percentage inaease needed in the work 
force beyond the number actually employed at the end of 1965. 

Administrative Staff of Jails and Workhouses 

Number Employed. At tlie end of 1965, about 775 full time administrative 
staff were employed in 67 jails and workhouses — an average of 11.5 per jail or 
workliouse. 

Official Vacancies. At the beginning of 1966, there were 150 administrative 
positions that were budgeted but unfilled. This official number of vacancies 
constitutes 20.0 percent of the total work force of administrative staff among 
tlxese systems. This official 20.0 percent vacancy rate may be regarded as the scope 
of tile manpower shortage for tliese personnel witli respect to tlie standard of 
official public policy. 

The scope of manpower shortage for administrative staff by the standard of 
official public policy is summarized in table C. 



Table B. 



Source of standard 
<5ilidal public policy 
ves of iaiJs 



•Estimated Size of Staff Employed and Needed in Jails and Workhouses, 1966-67, 
Excluding A dministrative Staff * 

f^cedecl 



Employed 
end of 1965 



Be 




i 966 Beginning 1967 



8B89 

and workhouses 3,089 



IM 

4,770 



6,601 



Executives of j 

" .include «na cl»ssific«tlon «nd gener*! couaseUpg personnel 

*Data was not available at the time of survey on the number of administrators needed for 
most elfecuve operation,” 



Chaht A.<^Mstimated Bates of Manpower Shortage for Staff • in Jails and Workhouses, 1966-41 



100 %- 



81.3% 




« Includes custody, dJegnostic end treatment, and classification and general counseling personnel. Administra- 
tive staff we not Jncrudcu. 



Custody Staff of Jails and Workhouses 

Number Employed. There were approximately 2,900 full time custody staff 
employed in 67 jails and workhouses at the end of 1966 (mean =42.9). 



OiOGicial Vacancies. The custody positions budgeted but unfilled amounted to 

« « • • /<• <* ^ ^ ~ 1 1 A 



about S60 at the beginning of 1966. The official vacancy rate was therefore 11.9 
percent of die total custody work force. 

Custody Staff Needed for the “Most Effective Operation” of Jails and 
Workhouses. Executives judged that their systems would need about 4,400 
custodial personnel for the most effective operation of jails and workhouses at the 
beginning of 1966. This involves approximately 1,660 additional staff members, 
or 53.6 percent more than die number actually employed. A need for about 800 
more custody staff was anticipated for the following year, which would mean a 
total increase of 81.1 percent, or 2,332 more than the number actually employed 
a year earlier. 

Table D records the extent of the manpower shortage for custody staff in 67 
jails and workhouses. 

The rates of manpower shortage for custody staff in diese jails and work- 
houses is provided in chart B. 



Diagnostic and Treatment Staff of Jails and Workhouses 

Number Employed. At the end of 1966, there were approximately 100 full- 
time diagnostic and treatment personnel (clinical psycholomsts, psychiatrists, or 
social workers) employed in 67 jails and workhouses (mean = 1.4). 

Official Vacaucics. Less than 15 positions were budgeted but unfilled for 
these personnel; the official manpower shortage was 13.8 percent of the number 
employed. 



Table C,— Estimated Number of Administrative Staff Employed and Needed by the Standard of 

Official Public Policy in Jails and Workhouses, 1966 



Source of standard 



OiTicial public poHcy- 



Employcd end of 1965 Needed beginning of I 960 
771 



926 



Table O.— Estimated Number of Custody Staff Employed and Needed in Jails and Workhouses, 

1966-67 

Needed 



Employed 
end of 19 



Source of standard end of 1965 

Official public policy 2,874 

Executives of jails and workhouses. 2,874 



Beginning 1966 



5,215 

4,415 



Beginning 1967 
5,206 



* Data not available at the time of survey. 
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Chart B.--~'£stimated Bates of Manpower Shortage for Custody Staff in Jails and Workhouses, 

1966-67 



100 %- 



81.1% 




Official public policy Executive assessment Executive assessment 

(beginning 1966) (beginning 1966) (beginning 1967) 



Dia^ostic and Treatment Staff Needed for the “Most Effective Opera- 
tion” of Jails and Workhouses. The executives reported a necessity for about 
125 diagnostic and treatment personnel at the beginning of 1966 for the most 
effective operation of their systems. This would require an increase of over 30 
such personnel, or 35.1 percent of the work force. A need for 20 niore was 
anticipated for the following year. Thus, a total of about 50 additional diagnostic 
and treatment staff is needed by the beginning of 1967; that is, 56.4 percent more 
than tlie number actually employed. 

Data on the extent of the manpower shortage for diagnostic and treatment 
staff in 67 jails and workhouses is given in table E. 

Chart C provides the rates of manpower shortage for diagnostic and treat- 
ment staff. 

Classification and General Counseling Staff of Jails and Workhouses 

Number Employed. At the end of 1965, there were about 125 staff members 
engaged in classification and general counseling functions — an average of 1.8 for 
each of the 67 jails and workhouses. 

Chart C. — Estimated Rates of Manpower Shortage for Diagnostic and Treatment Staff in 

Jails and Workhouses, 1966-w 



100 %“ 




Official public policy 
(beginning 19^) 



Executive assessment 
(beginning 1966) 



Executive assessment 
(beginning 1967) 



Table E. — Estimated Number of Diagnostic and Treatment Staff Employed and Needed in 

Jails and Workhouses, 1966-67 





Employed 


Needed 


Source of standard 


end of 1965 


Beginning 1966 


Beginning 1967 


Official public policy 

Executives of jails and workhouses 

^ n — r-j : — -» . » > 


94 

94 


107 

127 


* 

147 



♦ Data not available at the time o( survey. 



Table F. — Estimated Number of Classification and General Counseling Staff Employed and 

Needed in Jails and Workhouses , 1966-67 

~ Employed Needed 

Source of standard end of 1965 Beginning 1966 Beginning 1967 

Official public policy 121 128 * 

Executives of jails and workhouses 121 228 248 

* Data not available at the time of survey. 



Official Vacancies. Inasmuch as there were less than 10 positions that were 
budgeted but unfilled, the official manpower shortage was only 5.8 percent of the 
work force of these personnel. 

Glassification and General Counseling Personnel Needed for the “Most 
Effective Operation” of Jails and Workhouses. Jail and workhouse executives 
report that for the most effective operation of their systems they needed about 225 
classification and general counseling staff at the beginning of 1966. This is approx- 
imately 100 more workers, or 88.4 percent over the number actually employed. A 
further need for 20 additional staff was anticipated for the following year. Thus, 
the total number of additional classihcation and general counseling personnel 
needed by the beginning of 1967 was about 125, or 105.0 percent more than the 
number actually employed the previous year. 

In table F can be seen the manpower shortage for classification and general 
counseling personnel in 67 jails and workhouses. 

The rates of manpower shortage for classification and general counseling 
staff are given in chart D. 



Chart D. — Estimated Rates of Manpower Shortage for Classification and General Counseling 

Staff in Jails and Workhouses, 1966-67 



105.0% 
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APPENDIX B 



Major Correctional Institution Systems 



This appendix describes the 93 “major” correctional institution systems, 
which are of the following types: (1) State systems with facilities for adults, juve- 
niles, or both groups;! (2) county and city training schools for juveniles;^ and 
(3) private correctional institutions for juveniles.^ Detention homes and local jails 
ancl workhouses are not included. 

Table G shows the distribution of these systems by government level and 
type of facility. ... ... 

The 93 systems represent a total of over 400 correctional institution facilities. 
The mean number of facilities in systems that provide care for adults (adults only 
or adults and juveniles) is 8.1. The mean number of facilities in systems that 
provide care exclusively for juveniles is 2.0 (usually one training school for boys 
and one for girls.) 

Table H gives the location of these systems among the nine regions of the 
country. 

A detailed questionnaire of 16 pages (long form) was completed by top 
executives of the 93 major correctional institution systems. It included a lengthy 
section eliciting executive recommendations on manpower standards and policy 
for Criminal Justice. 

Two groups of major correctional institution systems are not represented in 
this group of 93: (1) systems responding to a six-page followup questionnaire 
(short form) that did not include executives’ recommendations on manpower 
standards and policy for Criminal Justice (N=43) and (2) major systems that did 
not respond to project surveys (N = 74). 



Table G. — Major Correctional Institution Systems Represented in the Policy Study by Level of 

Government and Type of Facility ^ 

Type of corre ctional institution system Number Percent 

State systems with facilities designed for: 

Adults* only (e.g., prisons and reformatories) (25) 

Juveniles only (e.g., training schools) (23) 

Adults and juveniles (9) 

County and municipal training schools (14) 

Private institutions for juveniles (22) 

Total J (93) 1001 

• Includes "older youth" not classified as juvenile within the responding jurisdiction. 



26.9 

24.7 
9.7 

15.1 

23.7 



Table H.— Major Correctional Institution Systems Represented in the Policy Study by Region 



Region * 



Number 



Percent 



New England 

Middle Atlantic 

East North Central- 
West North Central. 

South Atlantic 

East South Central- 
West South Central. 

Mountain 

Pacihc 

Total 



( 10 ) 

( 12 ) 

13) 

( 0 ) 

( 8 ) 

( 2 ) 

(14) 

(93) 



10.8 

12.9 

14.0 

15.1 
9.7 
8.6 
2.2 

11.8 

15.1 



1002 



■ The 9 regions correspond to those used by the Federal Bureau of Investigation in their Uniform Crime 
Reports. 



! Drawn from The American Correctional Association, Directory, State and Federal Correc- 
tional Institutions of the United States of America, Canada, England, and Scotland (Washington, 
D.C.: 1965). 

® Drawn from Charles E. Lawrence, Directory of Public Training Schools Serving Delinquent 
Children (Washington, D.C.: U.S. Children’s Bureau, 1964). 

•Drawn from (1) Directory for Exceptional Children (Boston: Porter Sargent, 1965) and (2) 
New York State Department of Social Welfare, Directory of Child-Caring Institutions and Agencies 
(New York: 1962). 
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Thus, o£ the 210 major correctional institution systems in the United States, 
64.7 percent i'N = 136) completed questionnaires for the project and 44.3 percent 
reported in depth the recommendations of their executives for qualified man- 
power in Criminal Justice (N = 93). 

Table I compares the 93 major systems with the remaining major systems 
in the United States. 



Table I . — Proportion of Major Correctional Institution Systems Whose Executives' Policy 

Recommendations Are Represented in This Study 

Responding systems 

Policy Policy 

recommendations recommendations Nonresponding 



Type of correctional represented not represented * systems Total 

institution system Percent Number Percent Number Percent Number Percent Number 

State and Federal systems: 

Adult 61.0 (25) 24.4 (10) 14.6 (6) 100.0 (41) 

Juvenile 52.3 (23) 20A (9) 28.3 (12) 100.0 (44 

Adult and juvenile.. 60.0 (9) 26.7 (4) 13.3 (2) 100.0 (15) 

Subtotal 57.0 (57) 23.0 (23) 20.0 (20) 100.0 (100) 

County and municipal 

training schools 32.6 (14) 32.6 (14) 34.9 (15) 100.1 (43) 

Private institutions 

for juveniles 32.9 (22) 9.0 (6) 58.2 (39) 100.1 (67) 

Total 44.3 (93) 20A (43) 35.2 (74) 100.0 (210) 



■ Short-form questionnaires omitted policy items. 



APPENDIX C 



Major Probation/Parole Systems 

A probation /parole system is defined as follows: all departments, divisions, 
and branch offices of a public organization whose functions include probation or 
parole work or administration, and whose personnel were recruited to and operate 
under the direction of the same top probation/ parole executives.’^ 

The 146 major probation /parole systems for which policy data are reported 
in this study are of the following types: (1) centralized systems on the State and 
Federal levels; ^ (2) systems with 10 or inore full-time probation or parole officers ^ 
on any level of government. 

The probation /parole executives whose educational recommendations are 
reported throughout this study represent 146 major probation /parole systems in 
the United States. A major system is one that employs at least 10 full-time officers, 
or is centralized on either the Federal or State level. Fifty-six percent of these 
systems are probation agencies, 15 percent are parole agencies, and 29 percent 
have responsibility for both probation and parole. Thirty-one percent of these 
systems serve only juvenile offenders, 25 percent serve only adult offenders, and 
44 percent provide services for both age groups. 

The 146 systems represented in this study constitute 59 percent of all 247 
major probation /parole systems in the country at the time of survey. They are 
distributed as follows by level of government: 

(a) 75 percent of major Federal systems (9 of 12). 

(b) 54 percent of major State systems (49 of 91). 

(c) 62 percent of major county systems (81 of 130). 

(d) 50 percent of major municipal systems (7 of 14). 

The number and percentage of major probation/parole systems in the 
country whose policy recommendations are represented in this study are given in 
table J. 



Table J. — Proportion of Major Probation! Parole Systems Whose Executives’ Policy 
Recommendations Are Re presented in This Study^ 

Responding systems 
Policy Policy 

recommendations recommendations Nonresponding 



Government level of represented not represented systems Total 

major systems Percent Percent Percent Percent Number 

Federal 75 0 25 100 (12) 

State 54 16 30 100 (91) 

County 62 15 22 99 (130) 

Municipal 50 7 43 100 (14) 

Total 59 15 26 100” 



Number of systems — (146) (36) (65) (^47) 



^See vol. 1 of this series for an analysis of the need for qualified manpower in probation/ 
parole. 

^ A centralized system is defined as one that has probation or parole jurisdiction over an^ entire 
geographical -governmental unit (e.g., an entire State). A decentralized system is operationally 
autonomous but has jurisdiction over only one part of a geographical-governmental unit (e.g., 
Federal district probation /parole offices). « 

*This is indicated in the following: National Council on Crime and Delinquency, Probation 
and Parole Directory, United States and Canada (New York; 1963). This directory was updated in 
1965 through correspondence with relevant state departments and reports from field staff of the 
National Council on Crime and Delinquency. 



APPENDIX D 



Major Law Enforcement Systems 

This volume draws on data from 108 “major” law enforcement systems.’^ 

A law enforcement system is defined as follows: all departments, divisions 
and branch offices of a public organization whose functions include law enforce- 
ment and whose personnel were recruited to and operate under the direction of 
the same top executive. 

The criteria for a “major” law enforcement system are as follows: (1) all 
systems on the State and Federal levels; (2) systems in large counties; ^ ^3) systems 
in large municipalities.** 

The 108 law enforcement systems for which policy data are reported in this 
volume are classified by level of government in table K. 

The 108 systems included in this policy study represent over 100,000 law 
enforcement officers. The mean number of full-time law enforcement staff in these 
departments is 950. 

- Table L shows the distribution of these systems among the nine regions of the 
United States. 

A detailed questionnaire of 15 pages (long form) was completed by top execu- 
tives of the 108 major law enforcement systems referred to in this volume. The 
questionnaire included a lengthy section eliciting executives’ recommendations 
on manpower standards and policy for Criminal Justice. 

Two groups of major law enforcement systems are not represented in this 
policy analysis: (1) systems responding to a six-page followup questionnaire (short 
form) that did not include executives’ recommendations on manpower standards 
and policy for Criminal Justice (N = 49); (2) major systems that did not respond 
to projlct^urveys (N = 80). 



Table K. — Major Law Enforcement Systems Represented in the Policy Study by Level of 

Government 



Government level Number Percent 



Federal (3) 2.8 

State (27) 25.0 

County (12) 11.1 

Municipal (66) 61.1 

Total (108) idO 



Table L. — Major Law Enforcement Systems Represented in the Policy Study by Region 



Region 

New England 

Middle Atlantic 

East North Central 

West North Central 

South Atlantic 

East South Central 

West South Central 

Mountain 

Pacific 

All regions of the United States 



Number 


Percent 


(5) 


4.6 




10.2 

21.3 


(10) 


9.3 


(14) 


13.0 


(7) 


6.5 


(10) 


9.3 


(7) 


6.5 


(18) 


16.7 


3) 


2.7 



Total 



(108) 



100.1 



■ The 9 regions correspond to those used by the Federal Bureau of Investigation in their Uniform Crime Reports. 



Drawn from: (1) Law Enforcement Personnel in the U.S. Government (unpublished), pro- 
vided by the Division of Probation, Administrative Office of the U.S. Courts in 1965, and (2) The 
National Police Chiefs and Sheriffs Information Bureau, The National Directory of Law Enforce- 
ment Administrators (Milwaukee: 1965). 

• Operationally defined as counties whose county seat had a population of 250,000 or more. 

” Cities with a population of 100,000 or more. 



Of the 237 major law enforcement systems in the United States, 66.2 percent 
(N = 157) completed questionnaires for the project and 45.6 percent reported in 
depth the recommendations of their executives for qualified manpower in Crim- 
inal Justice (N = 108). 

Table M compares the 108 major systems represented in this policy study 
with the remaining major systems in the United States. 



Table M. — Proportion of Major Law Enforcement Systems Whose Executives’ Policy 
Recommendations Are Represented in This Study 



Responding systems 



Type of law 
enforcement systei 


Policy 

recommendations 

represented 


Policy 

recommendations 
not represented • 


Nonresponding 

systems 


Total 


m Percent 


Number 


Percent Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Federal — 

State 

County 

Municipal 


_ _ 37.5 
_ _ 55.1 

25.0 

__ 50.0 


(3) 

(27) 

(12) 

(66) 


12.5 

12.2 

20.8 

24.2 


(6) 

(10) 

(32) 


50.0 

32.7 
54.2 

25.8 


(4) 

(16) 

26) 

(34) 


100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.1 


(49) 

(isl 


Total — 


45.6 


(108) 


20.7 


(49) 


33.8 


(80) 


100.1 


(237) 



* Short-form questionnaires omitted policy items. 



APPENDIX E 



Colleges and Universities 



This policy study draws on data from 511 colleges and universities in the 
United States (excluding professional schools). The policy recommendations of 
college presidents and department chairmen originate from two populations: 

(1) Academic departments that had been cited in earlier studies ^ as offering 

an “educational program” in one or more of the Crime and Delinquency fields 
(N=149); ^ ^ 

(2) A one-third random sample of accredited colleges and universities, strati- 

fied by college level (senior and junior), which had not been cited in earlier 
studies as offering an “educational program” in any of the Crime and Delinquency 
fields (N = 362).2 ^ ^ 

The academic institutions represented in this study are located in 47 States 
and the District of Columbia.^ California is represented by the largest number of 
institutions (83), followed by New York (36), Pennsylvania (30), Michigan (22), 
Illinois (21), and Ohio (21). Those States with the smallest representation are 
Nevada and Maine (one each). 

Table N below shows the distribution of responding colleges and universities 
among nine regions of the country. 

As shown in table O, slightly more than two-thirds (69 percent) of the 
responding academic institutions here reported are four-year (senior) colleges that 
offer a baccalaureate degree (N = 353). The remaining institutions (31 percent) are 
2-year (junior) colleges offering an associate degree (N =158). 



Table N. — Academic Institutions Represented in the Policy Study by Region 



Region 


Number of responding 
academic institutions 


Percent 
of total 


New England 


- - (31) 


6.1 

14.3 

15.7 

11.4 

13.7 
6.5 

6.5 

5.5 

20.5 


Middle Atlantic 


^ /73\ 


East North Central 


/80^ 


West North Central 




South Atlantic 




East South Central _ . 


^ (S3\ 


West South Central 


_ » (SS) 


Mountain 




Pacific 


/105\ 


Total _ 






100.2 


• The 9 regions correspond 
Reports. 


to those used by the Federal Bureau of Investigation in 


their Uniform Crime 


Table O.- 


—Academic Institutions Classified by College Level 




College level 


Number 


Percent 


Senior _ 

Junior _ _ _ _ _ . 


(158) 


69 

31 


Total _ . 


(511) 


100 



^ See Herman Piven and Abraham Alcabes, Education, Training, and Manpower in Corrections 
and Law Enforcement, Source Book I, op. cit., app. B. 

“ Drawn from a population of all junior and senior colleges listed in American Council on 
Education, American Junior Colleges (Washington, D.C.: 1963) American Colleges and Universi- 
ties (Washington, D.C.: 1964), and Lovejoy’s College Guide (New York: Simon and Schuster, 1966). 
Also included were all institutions identified as offering an undergraduate Social Welfare program 
(listed in an untitled directory compiled by the Council on Social Work Education, 1965). Excluded 
from the population for purposes of drawing the samples were the following categories: (1) col- 
leges or universities not regionally accredited; (2) colleges made up of a single graduate profes- 
sional school (e.g., law or medicine); (3) institutions previously selected for project mailing by 
virtue of an undergraduate program in Social Welfare, or previous designation as offering an 
"educational program” in the Crime and Delinquency fields. 

For project purposes, accredited schools are those academic institutions designated in Love- 
joy’s College Guide, op. cit. as having approval and recognition by one of the six regional accredit- 
ing associations in the United States. An academic institution which is approved only by a State 
university. State board, department of education, or a professional association is considered 
nonaccredited. 

* Alaska, Hawaii, and Delaware are not represented. 
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Two groups of academic institutiom (other tlian prof^sional schools) are not 
represented In this policy analysis; (1) institutions responding to a brief qu«tion« 
nalre that did not include executives’ recommendations on manpower standards 
and educational policy for Criminal Justice (N=91)5 (2) academic institutions 
that did not re^ond to project surveys (N=286). 

Of the 888 academic institutions suiweyecl for this study, 71.8 percent ccon- 
pleted questionnaires for the project, and 61.0 percent reported the recommenda* 
tions of their executives for qualified manpower in Criminal Justice (Ns 611). 

M can be seen in table P, the ratio of senior and junior colleges represented 
in tills policy study is very close to the ratio in the academic population. 
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The data on educational policy for tlie fields of Criminal Justice were drawn 
from four populations of professional schools as follows; (1) graduate scliools of 
social work fn tlie United States accredited by die CounoDl on Social Work 
Education; ^ (2) doctoral clinical psychology programs in the United States 
approved by the American Psydiolomcal Assocfadon; • (S) psychiatric residency 
centers in the United States approved by the Council on Medical Education and 
the American Board of Psychiatry and Neurology; • and (4) law scliools approved 
by the American Bar Association.^ 

Scliools of social work responding to the project questionnaire are located 
in SI States and the District of Columbia. Responding scliools of clinical psy- 
chology are located in 22 States and the District ot Columbia. Psychiatric residency 
centers arc located in 36 States and die District of Columbia, and responding 
scliools of law are located in 38 States and the District of Columbia. New York 
is represented by the largest number of schools of social work, clinical psydiology, 
and psydiiatric residency centers. California is represented by the largest number 
of law schools. 

The location of professional schools by redon is shown in table Q. 

Policy recommendations in this study are based upon responses to project 
questionnaires from 361 graduate professional schools in the United States. This 
represents 73% of all approved professional schools in the four populations at 
the time of survey (March 1966 to February 1967). 

Each of the four surveys employed a mail questionnaire of approximately 
10 pages. An identical followup was sent to nonrespondents after 6 weeks. 
Questionnaire items were highly structured and precoded. Questionnaires were 
addressed personally to tlie following: deans and directors of schools of social 
work; directors of clinical psychology programs; directors of education programs 
at psychiatric residency centers; and deans of schools of law. Approximately 
two-thirds of the questionnaires were filled out by the dean or cfirector; the 
remainder were completed by respondents in other administrative or teadiing 
positions of the scliool. 

As shown in table R, a high proportion of each professional school popu- 
lation is represented in this policy study. 



^ Council on Social Work Education, Graduate Professional Schools of Social Work in Canada 
and the U.SJt. (New York: January 1965). 

•American Psychological Association, "Directors of Training, APA Approved Graduate 
Departments of Psychology 1965-66" (unpublished). 

•"Approved Residencies — Psychiatry,” The journal of the American Medical Association, 
vol. 194, October-December 1965, pp. 227-285. 

* American Bar Association, “Law Schools on the Approved List ot A.B.A., 1964," Review of 
Legal Education, Law Schools and Bar Admission Requirements in the United States (Chicago: 
Fall, 1964), pp. 4-16. 



APPENDIX G 



Existing University Crime and 

Delincpiency Centers 

Eadi o£ the 26 existing Crime and Delinquency Centers for whidi policy 
data are reported in this study was required to meet tlie following criteria: 

(1) That it exist as a distinct organizational unit other than an academic 
department of a college or university; 

(2) That it be responsible to either central administration and/or a 
school or department of a college or university; and 

(8) That it offer training courses, institutes, or workshops for at least 
one of the following groups during the academic years 1965-66 or 
1966-67:^ 

Law enforcement personnel (i.e., administrators, police officers 
— adult division, and police officers — ^juvenile division). 

Court personnel (i.e., judges in criminal, juvenile, or family 
courts, prosecuting attorneys, and public defender attorneys). 

Prewation and parole personnel (i.e., administrators, parole 
board members, probation /parole officers — adult division, and 
probation/parole officers — ^juvenile division). 

Conectional institution personnel (i.e., administrators, cottage 
parents, correctional officers, classification and assignment personnel, 
diagnostic and treatment personnel, and general counseling per- 
sonnel). 

Faculty of the college or university. 

The Centers for which jpolicy data are reported are located in 17 States 
and tlie District of Columbia. Four Centers are found in California and three 
in Ohio. Illinois, Texas, and the District of Columbia each have two Centers. The 
remaining Centers are located in 1.8 different states.^ 

The distribution of Centers among the nine regions of the country is shown 
in table S. Seven of tlie Centers, representing the largest regional concentration, 
are found in the East North Central region. Three regions (New England, East 
South Central, and Mountain) are represented by one Center each. The other 
16 Centers are fairly evenly distributed among the remaining regions. 

A majority of Centers (21) are located at a senior college or a graduate 
professional school. The distribution of Centers by the level of the college or 
university at which they are located is shown in table T. 



Table S. — Existing University Centers Classified by Region 



Region ® 


Number 


Percent 


New England _ 


(1) 


) 


3.8 


Middle Atlantic 


(2) 


1 


1.1 


East North Central — — 


(V) 


\ 


26.9 


West North Central 


(31 




11.5 


South Atlantic 


(4 




15.4 


East South Central- 


(1 




3.8 


West South Central 


(3) 


1 


11.5 


Mountain 


r 


) 


3.8 


Pacific 


(4| 


) 


15.4 


Total 


(26; 


) 99.8 



» The 9 regions correspond to those used by the Federal Bureau of Investigation for purposes of their Uniform 
Crime Reports. 



^This criterion excludes organizations engaged in research, consultation, or related activities 
but not directly engaged in training personnel for Criminal Justice. 

* Georgia, Kansas, Kentucky, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, New York, North 
Carolina, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, Utah, and Wisconsin. 
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Table T.-^ Existing University Centers Classified by Level of College at Which They Are Located 
tSollege level Nutnb^ ^ Percent 

Junior college li.6 

Senior college * (14) 58.8 

Graduate professional scliool m 26.9 

Unclear (2) 7.7 

Total — — - — — — ■ (26) 99,g~ 

' * Those do not include Centers located xt grndusto profeMlonsi schools. 



Data for this policy study were drawn froin 26 of the 76 organizations 
originally presumed to be University Crime and Delinquency Centers.® Table 
U classifies the 76 organizational units included in the original mailing. About 
a third of these organizations (N=27) met project criteria for a University Crime 
and Delinquency Center. Twenty-diree Centers offered training programs during 
both the 1966-66 and 1966-67 academic years. One Center was operative during 
die 1966-66 academic year but terminated r- the end of that year. Three Centers 
did not begin training operations until September 1966. 

Thus, the policy recommendations of executives from 26 of the 27 known 
Centers (96 percent) are reported in this study. 



Table U. — Classification of Ormnizational Units Previously Cited • as Special University Centers 

for Training in the Criminal Justice Fields 

Type of organizational unit N umber Percent 

Special university Centers for Criminal Justice training** 

Academic departments for Criminal Justice training 

Centers not at a university, or University Centers in fields 

other than Criminal Justice 

Special university Centers for Criminal Justice terminated 

prior to 1965-66 

Special university Centers for Criminal Justice research 

(only) 

No response 

Late response (Center for Criminal Justice training) 

Total 

* Cited in the literature. 



(26) 


84.7 


(32) 


42.7 


(10) 


13.3 


(3) 


4.0 




2.7 




1.3 


W 


1.3 


(75) 


100.0 



Excluded one Center whose questionnaire was returned after the cutoff date for computer analysis. 



*A review of earlier studies and the relevant literature yielded a preliminary list of 76 

“centers" which were cited as offering training for the Criminal Justice fields in the academic 
years 1965-66 or 1966-67. Questionnaires were mailed to the directors or administrative heads of 
each “center." 
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APPENDIX H 



Questionnaires 



Conectional Institutions 
Colleges and Universities 
Doctoral Programs of Clinical Psychology 



MANPOWER AND TRAINING IN CORRECTIONAL INSTITUTIONS 

1965-1966 



PILOT STUDY OF CORRECTIONAL TRAINING AND MANPOWER 

Sponsored by the National Council on Crime and Deiinquency, 
and Office of Juveniie Delinquency and Youth Development, H.E.W. 

As a responding correctional system, you will be entitled to a copy of our study report 
on trends in correctional manpower and training in U>S. universities and agencies. 

If you would like a copy of this report, be sure to check on the final page of the 
questionnaire. 



All the information needed in this questionnaire can be provided simply by checkmarks 

or an occasional brief phrase. 



i i 




PLEASE SKIP THOSE SECTIONS WHICH DO NOT APPLY TO YOU 

It is unlikely that every section of this questionnaire is applicable to your particu> 
lar institutional system. 

If, for example, your system does not administer both Juvenile and adult facilities, 
answer only those questions which apply to your type of facility. 



SECTION I: 

POPULATION AND PERSONNEL OF YOUR INSTITUTIONAL SYSTEM ** 



1) How many Correctional facilities are administered under your jurisdiction? 



A. Juvenile Facilities 

a) Temporai'y Detention Centers for delinquents 

b) Training Schools for boys 

c) Training Schools for girls 

d) Halfway-Houses for delinquents 

e) Other (specify) , — — 

B. Adult and Older-Youth Facilities 

a) Prisons for men 

b) Prisons for women 

c) Forestry and other camps 

d) Halfway-Houses for adults and older youth 

e) Institutions administering community parole. 

f) Other (specify) 



Number of 
these faeillties 
operating in 
Dec. 196i 



dumber aft- 
tidpated in 
Dec. 1966 



** For project purposes, your institutional system is meant to inciude: personnei who pian and operate aii 
those correctionai institutions which make up a separate division under your administrative direction. 
If juvenile and adult institutions are divided into separate administrative divisions, inciude oniy those 
personnei who operate under your administrative direction, (inciude camps, haifway-houses, diagnostic 
centers, and other institutionai faciiities if they are under your administrative direction.) 

Do not inciude paroie personnei in this questionnaire uniess they are recruited to and operate under 
the direction of your correctionai institution(s). 



•2) On the average, what is the (approximate) population of your Correctional facilities? 

Number during 
Dec. 196S 

A. Population in Juvenile Facilities 

a) Juveniles awaiting delinquency hearing 

b) Adjudicated male delinquents 

c) Adjudicated female delinquents 

B. Population in Adult and Older-Youth Facilities 

a) Adults and youth awaiting trial 

b) Convicted male adults and youth 

c) Convicted female adults and youth 

3) What was your personnel situation during December 1965? 

A. Personnel for all Juvenile Facilities (full-time employees only) 



B. 

4) A. 



Major assignment 



a) Administrative personnel (in all departments) 

b) Cottage Parents 

c) Custody Staff 

d) Diagnostic and Treatment Staff (psychiatrists, social workers, and psy- 
chologists only) 

e) Classification and General Counseling Staff 

f) Personnel who train the above staff (a-e) 

g) Educational and Recreational Staff 

h) Parole Board members 

What percentage o£ these personal are women (approximately)? 

10% or less 20% 30% 40% or more 



(circle one) 

Personnel for all Adult and Older-Youth Facilities 



(full-time employees only) 



Approximate 
number during 
Dec. 1965 



Approximate 
number during 

Major assignment Dec. 1965 

a) Administrative personnel (in all departments) 

b) Custody Staff 

c) Diagnostic and Treatment Staff (psychiatrists, social workers, and psy- 
chologists only) 



Number antici- 
pated in 
Dec. 1966 



Approximate 
number of 
unfilled posi- 
tions during 
Dec. 1965 



Approximate 
number of 
unfilled posi- 
tions during 
Dec. 1965 



B. 
6) A. 

B. 
6) A. 

B. 



d) Classification and General Couns 'Ung Staff 

e) Personnel who train the above staff (a-d) 

f) Educational and Recreational Staff 

g) Parole Board members 

Wha\'. percentage of these personnel are women (approximately)? 

10% or less 20% 30% 40% or more 

(circle one) 

In your judgment, what would be the optimal number of full-time staff for most effective operation of your Cor- 
rectional facilities? 

Optimal num- 

Optimal num- Per a year 

Per now from now 

a) Cottage Parents ' 

b) Custody Staff I__~ 

c) Diagnostic and Treatment Staff 

d) Classification and General Counseling Staff' 

e) Personnel who train the above staff (a-d) 

Optimal percentage of these personnel who should be women 

10% or less 20% 30% 40% or more 

(circle one) 

What are the current salary levels in your .institutional system (approximately)? 

_ . . _ Annual salary 

a) Beginning salary for Cottage Parents | 

b) Beginning salary for Custody Staff ~ ~ | 

c) Beginning salary for Classification and General Counseling Staff $ 

d) Beginning salary for Social Work Staff ^ | 

In your judgment, what salary level would be necessary for you to fill staff vacainderwUh optimal personnel? 

a) Beginning salary for Cottage Parents .c 

b) Beginning salary for Custody Staff _ | 

c) Beginning salary for Classification and General Counseling Staff S 

d) Beginning salary for Social Work Staff ZI_II $ 



SECTION II: 

IN-SERVICE AND GENERAL TRAINING IN YOUR INSTITUTIONAL SYSTEM: 1965 AND 1966 



An In-Service” training program consists of a scheduled series of teaching ses- 
sions which are organized and conducted under the sole auspice of your institutional 
system. In-Service teaching sessions may be limited to particular personnel from 
your own system or may be open to employees of other correctional facilities. 

In contrast, the following are considered “General" training: supervisory confer- 
ences, special lectures or seminars, and short-term institutes or workshops. 



General Training Programs in 1965 and 1966 

1) A. Please check those General training programs which you conducted during 1965. 

For classifica- 

For For tion and gen- 

cottage custody eral counsel- 

. „ . _ . _ parents staff ' ing staff 

a) Supervisory Conferences between a staff member and his supervisor □ □ FI 

b) Special Lectures or Seminars □ □ H 

c) Short-term Institutes or Workshops □ □ H 

d) Other types of General training programs (specify) □ □ H 

B. Will your General training programs be more or less extensive in 1966 than in 1965? ^heck only for those 
programs which you plan to conduct in 1966) 

More in About the Less in 

^ „ . _ _ ^966 same 1966 

a) Supervisory Conferences between a staff member and his supervisor □ i—i Fj 

b) Special Lectures or Seminars □ H H 

c) Short-term Institutes or Workshops □ H H 

d) Other General training programs ~ □ H H 

2) A. Was your institutional system used for field work training of students by a university during 1965? Q] NO 

□ yes 

n Ti: 4. ^ 4. u 1 « . (name of department and university) 

B. It students had been available in 1965, what is the total number for whom your system would have been willing 

to provide facilities for field work training? ® 

□ NONE 

(number of students) 

C. Is your institutional system willing to provide facilities for field work training if students are made available? 

□ a) Yes, in 1966 

(number of students) 

□ b) Not in 1966, but perhaps in the following year, 
n c) Not interested. 

D. From which university department(s) would you be willing to accept students for field work training in your 
system ? 
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In-Service ^Training Programs in 1965 

(If your agency did not conduct any In-Service training programs in 1965, please continue with In-Service Training 
Plans for 1966 on p. 9 and check here. □) 

1) A. How many In-Service training programs did you conduct for the following personnel groups in 1965? (Do not 

include "General” training in this section.) 

Number of program.! 
made up mainly of 

Personnel (full-time employees only) this personnel group * 

a) Cottage Parents ■ 

b) Custody Staff 

c) Classification and General Counseling Staff 

d) Diagnostic and Treatment Staff (psychiatrists, social Workers, and psychologists only) 

B. How many of these personnel Were enrolled in any of your In-Service Training Programs in 1965? 

Number enrolled 
(approximate) 

a) Cottage Parents 

b) Custody Staff 

c) Classification and General Counseling Staff 

d) Diagnostic and Treatment Staff 

2) How long did your In-Service training program(s) last in 1965? 

a) Program (s) for Cottage Parents usually lasted about 

hours a week for weeks. 

b) Program(s) for Custody Staff usually lasted about 

hours a week for weeks. 

c) Program(s) for Classification and General Counseling 

Staff usually lasted about hours a week for 

weeks. 

3) In general, what was the most typical educational background of the personnel who were enrolled in your 1965 

In-Service training program(s)? Classification 

Cottage Custody and general 

parents staff counseling staff 

(check one) (check one) (check one) 

a) High school □ □ □ 

b) Some college □ D D 

c) B'.^. in Sociology or Psychology □ □ □ 

d) B.A. in Corrections or Social Work □ □ □ 

e) Other B.A. or B.S □ □ □ 

f) Other college degree □ □ □ 

4) What modes of instruction were used most frequently in your 1965 training sessions for Cottage Parents? (If your 
institutional system has no Cottage Parents, describe your instruction for CUSTODY STAFF and check here, n) 

Used most frequently Most effective 

(check no more than 3) (check one only) 

a) Discussion of assigned cases or readings □ □ 

b) Combined lecture and discussion ! □ □ 

c) Direct field observation of community conditions and facilities □ □ 

d) Live examples of actual practice □ □ 

e) Classroom simulation of practice □ □ 

f) Film, TV, recordings □ □ 

g) Training practice in the use of work devices □ □ 

5) Please check those topics which were included in your 1965 In-Service training curricula for Cottage Parents. (If 
your institutional system has no Cottage Parents, describe your curricula for CUSTODY STAFF and check here. □). 

□ Prison and detention facilities □ Cultural characteristics of offenders 

□ Casework methods □ Case history file on the inmate 

□ Interviewing techniques □ Techniques for controlling the inmate 

□ Personality of offenders □ Rules and procedures for release 

□ Recent criminological research □ Promotions, vacations, travel expenses 

□ Pre-parole planning □ Operations of the paroling body 

□ Human growth and behavior □ Procedures for reporting rule violations 

Q Conditions of parole □ Rules of proper inmate behavior 

□ Appropriate use of firearms □ Correctional institutions and the law 

□ Interrogation techniques □ Impact of the institution on the offender 

□ Surveillance techniques □ Impact of the Custodial Officer on the inmate 

□ Group Work methods □ Techniques and mechanics of arrest 

□ Laws and rules of evidence □ Laws of arrest, search and seizure 

□ Role of Prosecuting Attorney □ Civil rights and liberties of offenders 

□ Role of law enforcement □ History and philosophy of this institution 

□ Dictation and running records □ Impact of the Cottage Parent on the Juvenile 

6) For each pair of statements below, please check which one fits better as a description of your 1965 In-Service training 
program(s) for Cottage Parents. (If your institutional system has no Cottage Parents, describe your program for 
CUSTODY STAFF and check here. □) 

A. The major emphasis of our curriculum content was on: 

a) Descriptions and explanations of the nature of criminal activity. 

b) Principles and suggestions for direct practice with inmates. 

□ Statement (a) fits better. statements fit equally well. 

□ Statement (b) fits better. ^ ^ ^ 

B. Our instruction was intended mainly: 

a) To better prepare employees for the conditions of correctional practice which apply in a particular area or 
system. 

* If a complete program was repeated, count it twice. 
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b) To better prepare employees for the conditions of practice which apply generally in the correctional field. 

□ Statement (a) fits better. statements fit equally well. 

□ St's.tcment (b) fits better. n / 

C. Our instruction was primarily designed to provide: 

a) A general introduction — or overview — to the job of Cottage Parent (or Custodial Officer). 

b) Detailed information and procedures fov carrying >ut the job of a Cottage Parent (or Custodial Officer). 

□ Statement (a) fits better. statements fit equally well. 

□ Statement (b) fits better. ‘ ' 

D. As a guide to staff conduct, our instruction emphasized the desirability of relying on: 

a) Rules of the institutional system, and suggestions from its administrators. 

b) Professional codes, and suggestions from colleagues throughout the field. 

□ Statement (a) fits better. _ statements fit equally well. 

□ Statement (b) fits better. ^ 

fXhe employees referred to in the following set of questions are these personnel: (a) Cottage Parents; (b) Custody Staff; 
(c) Classification and General Counseling Staff; and (d) Diagnostic and Treatment Staff.] 

7) Which of the following procedures was primarily used to select the employee for his In-Service training program 

during 1965? ’ , . 

® (Check one) 

a) Employee selected automatically; new to his particular job- □ 

b) Employee selected automatically; by training and/or experience □ 

c) Employee selected by judgment of his supervisor □ 

d) Other procedures D 

8) A. How often did you have a problem with absenteeism from your 1965 training sessions? 

□ FREQUENTLY □ SELDOM □ NEVER 

B. Which one of the following comes closest to the usual practice of your system during 1%5 when an employee was 

freouently absent from training sessions? . 

* (Check one) 



a) No action ; D 

b) Employee cautioned and his supervisor notified D 

c) Employee rebuked and his supervisor asked to account for his absence □ 

d) Employee asked to resign D 



9) A. How many employees of your institutional system had assignments to train your staff in 1965? 

No. of employees 

a) Training assignments exclusively. 

b) Some training assignments — with main assignment as administrator. 

c) Some training assignments — with main assignment as supervisor. 

d) Some training assignments — ^with main assignment as line staff member. 

B. Do you have a central Training Unit (Training Center, Training Department, etc.) to plan and organize training 
throughout your institutional system? 

□ YES □ NO 

10) A. Who did most of the planning and organizing of your training program(s) during 1965? 



11 ) 



12 ) 



(name of person) _ (position) 

B. Highest university degree he obtained (circle one): 

Associate Bachelor’s Master’s Doctorate 

(field) 

Did you use any outside instructors in your 1965 training sessions? □ NO 

' ' Number of persons 



A. 



a) Staff or administrators from organizations related to your own (e-g-, judge, parole adminis- 
trator) 

b) University faculty members 

c) Other (please specify) — 

What means did you generally use to appraise your training program(s) in 1965? (Check as many boxes as apply.) 

Training Employees Administrative Research 

staff in training staff staff 



a) Verbal reports from_ 

b) Written reports from 

c) Questionnaires from 

d) Other (specify) 



□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 



B. How would you rate the adequacy of your system’s resources for training in 1965? 

□ Highly Adequate □ Somewhat Adequate □ Not Adequate 

C. How effective were your training programs — considering the resources at the disposal of your system in 1965? 

□ Highly Effective □ Somewhat Effective □ Not Effective 

In-Service Training Plans for 1966 . 

1) A. Does your institutional system plan to conduct any In-Service training programs during 1966? (If not, please 
continue on the next page with Training Outside Your System and check here. □) 

We plan programs ior these personnel 

(check as many as apply) Personnel (full-ime only) 

rn a) Cottage Parents. 

Q b) Custody Staff. 

m c) Classification and General Counseling Staff. 

m d) Diagnostic and Treatment Staff (psychiatrists, social workers, and psychologists only). 

B. Approximately how many of these personnel do you expect to be enrolled in any of your 1966 In-Service training 
programs? 

Expected enrollment 



a) Cottage Parents 

b) Custody Staff 

c) Classification and General Counseling Staff. 

d) Diagnostic and Treatment Staff 
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SECTION ISi: 

TiRA9^MNG OUTSIDE YOUR INSTITUTIONAL SYSTEM: 1965 AND 1966 



“Training Outside Your System” consists of training programs for your staff v</hich 
are conducted by — or co-sponsored with — organizations other than your own. 



1) Did your system participate with other organizations in training your staff in 1965? 

a) Training by or with a university (e.g., special courses or institutes for which the university does not give credit 
toward a degree). □ NO 



YES for: □ Cottage Parents; □ Custody; □ Classification and General Counseling 



(name of university) _ , , 

b) Training by or with a professional association (e.g., a State Correctional Officers Association). 
YES for: □ Cottage Parents; □ Custody; □ Classification and General Counseling 



□ NO 



(name of professional association) 

c) Training by or with a correctional system other than your own (e.g., county jail personnel attending a program 
of the State Prison System). □ NO 

YES for: □ Cottage Parents; □ Custody; □ Classification and General Counseling 



(name of correctional system) 

d) Training by or with a special government training unit (e.g., Personnel Department) □ 
YES for: □ Cottage Parents; □ Custody; □ Classification and General Counseling 



NO 



(name of government training unit) _ . ■ . . , „ . . 

2) Please check as many of the following arrangements as your system provides for outside training of your Cottage 
Parents. (If your system has no Cottage Parents, describe your arrangements for CUSTODY STAFF and check 
here: □) 



a) Time to attend special lectures or seminars — 

b) Time to attend special training courses conducted by other correctional 

organizations 

c) Time to attend special (non-credit) courses in corrections at a university 

d) Both time and expenses to attend short-term institutes or workshops — 

e) Both time and tuition to attend university courses for credit on a part-time 

basis • 

f) Scholarships to attend a university degree program full-time while on leave — 

g) Work-study grants to attend a university degree program full-time while 

maintaining a partial workload in your system 



Were provided 
in 19^5 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 



Will be pro- 
vided in 1966 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 



SECTION IV: 

TRAINING COSTS AND RESOURCES 

1) Please estimate the total expenditure of your institutional system for training in 1965 and 1966. 

A. Dollar Costs (if none, write “0”) 

Actual costs Probable costs 

in 1965 in 1966 

a) Total funds budgeted to your system for training $ $ 

b) Funds received from external sources, such as foundations (plet.;e 

specify) : $ $ 

2) Please check which of the following factors either helped or hindered you planning or organizing all training 
program(s) for your system in 1965: 

A. Availability of Resources Helped Hindered 

a) Availability of funds . O D 

b) Availability of space □ □ 

c) Availability of good training staff □ □ 

d) Availability of university resources □ □ 

e) Availability of professional resources □ □ 

f) Availability of consultation on training □ □ 

g) Other important rpsmirrp □ □ 

B. Attitudes and Actions of: 

a) Staff in the budget department □ □ 

b) Staff in the personnel department □ □ 

c) Administrators in other correctional organizations □ □ 

d) Administrators in social agencies □ □ 

e) Administrative staff in your institution(s) □ □ 

f) Supervisory staff in your institution(s) □ □ 

g) Line staff in your institution(s) □ □ 

h) Judges in your courts □ □ 

i) Members of your legislature □ □ 

j) Other elected officials □ O 

k) Members of your Parole Board □ □ 

l) Other important persons or organizations: □ □ 



I 



O 

PDir 
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SECTION Vs 

NEW TRAINING GRANTS AND PROGRAMS 



I) A. 



It Congress were to consider allocating special grants for institulion-based training of correctional manpower, 
how would you recommend that this money be distributed? 



a) On a 50/50 matching basis to institutional systems with training programs... 



Rtcommended 



No( 

rtcommtndtd 



b) On the basis of accqjtable training proposals . 

c) On the basis of staff size 



B. 




d) On a priority basis to systems starting new training programs. 

e) On a priority basis to systems with a full-time training staff 

Which of the above are your preferred choices? a 

, , (circle no more than two) 

A) MOW are you prepared to use additional training funds if they are made available to your system by Congress? 
(Check as manv as apply) 

H al Salaries for additional training staff. 

_ b) Funds for additional physical facilities. 

c) Salaries for additional staff to cover workloads in order to release employees for training, 
d) Travel and related expenses for staff to attend training institutes conducted by other organizations, 
c) Funds for staff to attend university degree programs relevant for correctional practice, 
f) Our institutional system is not now interested in federal funds for additional training. 

8) Which educational background do you consider the most suitable for a position as training leader in your system? 
(Msume 5 years of correctional experience) (check one only) 

“ ■ Master’s degree in Sociology. 

Ma.ster’s degree in Corrections. 

Master's degree in Social Work. 

Master’s degree in Police Science. 

Master's degree in Public Administration. 

Other Master's degree. 




4) Whicll work background do you consider the most suitable for a position as training leader in your system? (Assume 
this experience is combined with the education you desire.) 

(Clieck one) Five years of work experience: 



6) A. 



a) As a staff member in your own institutional system. 

b) As a staff member in a good correctional institution other than your own. 

c) As a staff member in corrections and as a training leader in a good social welfare agency. 

a) As a staff member in corrections and as a faculty member in a university department of corrections, 
c) As a staff member in corrections and as a faculty member in a university school of social work. 

If Congress were to consider allocating special funds for university-based training of correctional manpower, 
how would you recommend that this money be distributed? 



a) 13,600 scholarships distributed by correctional organizations to employees on 

leave as full-time students 

b) $3,600 scholarships distributed by university departments designated as appro- 
priate for correctional training 

Work-study gi'ants to match salaries of correctional employees who enroll as 

full-time students while maintaining a partial workload at the institution 

Study gi'ants to match salaries of correctional employees who attend school 

full-time without any workload 1 

Study grants (equivalent to correctional employee salaries) for a summer 
program of specialized training at a University Correctional Training Center.. 



Recommended 



Sot 

recommended 



C) 

d) 

e) 



□ 

n 

□ 

□ 



□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 



□ 



B. Which of the above are your preferred choices? _• a 



□ 



7) A. 



B. 



(circle no more than two) 

If Confess were to consider establishing a National Institute of Law Enforcement, Criminal Justice and Correc- 
tions — iollowing the pattern of the National Institute of Mental Health — would you approve such a development? 

□ a) Strongly approve. □ c) Moderately disapprove. 

□ b) Moderately approve. n d) Strongly disapprove. 

□ e) Indifferent or can't say. 

Do you think it important that a University Center for Training and Research in Law, Enforcement, Criminal 
Justice and Corrections be established in your area? 

Q a) Extremely important. □ c) Somewhat important. 

□ b) Quite Important. □ d) Not at all important. 

If a university in yolir area were to establish such a Center, what would you recommend to be included in 
its program? 



c) 



cl) 

C) 



Research on causes and types of criminal and delinquent behavior 

Research on correctional decisions, processes and outcomes 

Summer training programs on the application of professional knowledge to correc- 
tional practice for graduating students of professional schools 

Short-temi training programs for institutional personnel on the application of 

professional knowledge to their correctional roles 

Consultation with institutional systems on innovations of correctional programs, 

roles and research 

Small-scale demonstration programs in correctional practice 



Recommended 
(Check ns rgnny as apply) 

□ 

□ 



□ 

□ 



C. Which of the above are your preferred choices?, 



a 



□ 

□ 

d 



£ 



(circle no more than two) 
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D. How mari 7 university students who arc interested in correctional work do you think would profit from special 
courses offered by a University Centex in your area? 

□ All □ Many □ A Few Q None 

8) A. If such a Center were to be established at a university in your area, what personnel would you recommend 

for its staff? 

Rttommtndtd 
(Chick 4J mtni tipph) 

a) Faculty from those professional schools concerned with conectional training and 

research ^ □ 

b) Faculty from those social science departments concenicd with correctional training 

and research — ; □ 

c) Experienced staff from correctional and related organizations □ 

B, Which of the above do you think should make up the greatest percentage of Center staff? a b c 

(circle only one) 

9) A. What administrative structure would you recommend for such a University Center? {Check here if you feel you 

have no strong views on desired Center structure □) 

Recommended 
(Check 4 S many as npply) 

a) A Center responsible to central university administration □ 

b) A Center responsible to a university school or department □ 

c) A Center responsible to correctional organizations and a university school or depart- 
ment □ 

d) An autonomous Center which is administratively independent of the university and 

correctional organizations □ 

B. Which of the above would be your first choice? a b e d 

(circle oniy one) 

10) Assume that substantially greater funds and facilities were made available to educate personnel for the positions 
listed below. Which University Program Area(s) would you then advocate for each personnel group? 

University Pro^am Areas 

1. Criminology. 7. Psychology— general. 

2. Corrections. 8. Psychology — clinical. 

3. Law — general. 9, Public Administration. 

4. Law — criminal. 10. Social Work. 

5. Police Science. 11. Sociology— general. 

6. Psychiatry. 



Select (by number from 1-1 1) the University Program Areas which you advocate for 
each personnel group. 



A. Law Enforcement Personnel 

a) Administrative Personnel 

b) Police officers — adult division 

c) Police officers — juvenile division 

B. Court Personnel 

a) Judges in criminal courts 

b) Judges in juvenile or family courts 

c) Prosecuting Attorneys 

d) Public Derender Attorneys 

C. Probation and Parole Personnel 

a) Administrative personnel 

b) Probation /Parole officers — adult division 

c) Probation/Parole officers — ^^juvenile division 

D. Personnel in Juvenile Institutions 

a) Administrative personnel 

b) Cottage Parents 

c) Classification and General Counseling personnel 

d) Diagnostic and Treatment personnel 

e) Custody personnel 

E. Prison and Reformatory Personnel 

a) Administrative personnel 

b) Custody personnel 

c) Classification and General Counseling personnel 

d) Diagnostic and Treatment personnel 



University program 
area in which you 
strongly advocate 
a degree 
(select one 
area only) 



University program 
area(s) in which you 
strongly tUvocate a 
series of courses 
(select as many 
areas as apply) 









1 ) 



Please indicate that title which best 
elected official: Q.) 



GENERAL INFORMATION 

describes the position of your immediate superior. (Check >re if you are an 
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B 






Type of PosUhn and 
Commissioner of Public Welfare. ^ 

Director of Corrections, 
aialrman of Board of Trustees. 
Commissioner of Police. 

Director of Public Safety. 

Governor, 
e) Mayor. 

h) Attorney-General. 

OTHER (please specify) 



i 



Department 

i) Director of Correctional Institutions, 
i) Director of Public Institutions. 

k) Chairman of Control or Charities Board. 

l) Chief of Probation or Parole. 

m) Clrief Judge of Criminal Courts. 

n) aUcf Judge of Juvenile Courts. 

o) Director of Youtliful Offenders. 

p) Director of Children’s Services. 



Check here if your system would like a copy of our study report □ 



2) Name of Institutional System 



S) Your Name 

COMMENTS; (Optional) 



(please print) 



(main address) 
Position 
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EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS IN CRIMINOLOGY, CORRECTIONS AND LAW 
ENFORCEMENT AT UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES 



PILOT STUDY OF CORRECTIONAL TRAINING AND MANPOWER 



Sponsored by the National Council on Crime and Delinquency, 
and Office of Juvenile Delinquency and Youth Development, H.E.W. 



As a respondent in higher education, you will be entitled to „ copy of our study 
report on education and manpower for work with offenders throughout the United 
States 

If you would like a copy of this report, be sure to check on the final page of the 
questionnaire. 



All the information needed in this questionnaire can be provided simply by check-marks 

or an occasional brief phrase. 



SECTION I: 

EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS FOR WORK WITH OFFENDERS: 9/1/65-9/1/66 



This section is concerned with your courses of study in the following^ fields: (1) 
Criminology/Social Deviance: (2) Corrections; (3) Law Enforcement. All three of 
these fieldSk. will hereafter be referred to as Crime and Delinquency '..@ids. 



A. Does your department offer credit courses in the field of Criminology/ Social Deviance? 

^ this is the study of causes and responses to crime and delinquency as social or psychological phenomena.) 

□ No si'ch courses offered during this academic year, 1965-66. 

□ Yes 



2) A. 



(approximate number of such courses being offered this 
B. If YES, do these courses make up a “Concentration of at least 12 credit hours ? 

□ a) Yes, on the undergraduate level. 

□ b) Yes, on the graduate level. 

j?oe? youTdepa?tmenT(X^^ the field of Corrections/Correctional Administration? (For ^ 

pSoS, this is the practice and administration of programs for prevention, control and treatment ol offenders.) 
n No such courses offered during this academic year, 1965-66. 

□ Yes _ 



B. 



S) A. 



(approximate number of such courses being offered this academic year) 

If YES, do these courses make up a “Concentration of at least 12 credit hours ? 

□ a) Yes, on the undergraduate level. 

□ b) Yes, on the graduate level. 

S»'/yorderSnroto Md oe En(orcemen./P«Uce Scien^/PoUce Admini,.^ 

Kect P“ W. this is the practice and administration of programs for detection and apprehension of 

offenders.) . . , cc 

n No such courses offered during this academic year, 196j-6o. 

□ Yes 



— (aonroximate number of such courses being offered this academic year) 

B. If YES, do these courses make up a “Concentration ’ of at least 12 credit hours ? 

□ a) Yes, on the undergraduate level. 

□ b) Yes, on the graduate level. 

Q c) Some courses but not a “Concentration. 



• A “Concentraton,” for project purposes, is 12 or more credit hours in a defined program of study. In 
most colleges this would constitute at least a Minor program of study. 



4 ) Does your department offer a “Concentration” in any field, other than these mentioned above, which is designed to 
train for worlc with juvenile or adult offenders? Q NO 



□ Yes 



5) A. 



Wifi your Md. he more or ie. cxteuiive in .ho aiming 

academic yeaV than in 1965-66? (Check only those resources covering both years.) 



Moff 
ixttnsivi 



About the 



Less 

extenshe 



c) 

f) 



Course offerings in these fields. 



Number of students in these fields 

Number of degrees in these fields — 

Number of full-time faculty for these fields. 
Research projects in these fields 



□ 


□ 




□ 


□ 


□ 




□ 


n 


□ 




□ 


□ 


□ 




□ 


□ 


□ 




□ 


□ 


.□ 




□ 













B. Will your department oiler any new “Concentration” in a Crime and Delinquency field next year? □ NO 
PI Yes 

^ r decree level) ("concentration**) , .. ^ j 42 i 

6 ) Please check which ol the following factors either helped or hindered the planning or organizing of educational 

programs in Crime and Delinquency fields for your department this academic year. Hindered 

A. Availability of Resources — — — — — 

a) Availability of funds □ U 

b) Availability of space - U U 

c) Availability of good faculty □ U 

d) Availability of good students U U 

e) Size of faculty load ;TTr-", N N 

f) Availability of suitable agencies for field placements U LI 

B, Attitudes and Actions of: 

a) Personnel in the University administration U U 

b) Personnel within your own department □ U 

c) Personnel in other University departments U U 

dl Faculty Senate or University committees — - — - — P U 

e) Personnel in correctional and law enforcement organizations in the community □ U 

f) Other important persons or organizations^ • - — 



SECTION II: 

“CONCENTRATIONS" IN CRIME AND DELINQUENCY FIELDS 



This section is concerned with those of your educationai programs which 'ncUide a 
“Concentration” of 12 or more credit hours in a Crime and Deiinquency fieid. If your 
department does not offer any such Concentration, piease check here and continue 
with Special Programs on p. 6 p. 



1) A. Approximately how many students in your department are now enrolled with a “Concentration” in the following 
fields? 



Enrolled 

undergrndunie 

students 



Enrolled 

gruduate 

students 



(upproximate) 



a) Criminology/Social Deviance 

b) Corrcctions/Correctional Administration 

c) Law Enforcement/ Police Science/ Police Administration. 

d) Other related field(s)_ 



' (please specify) 

B. Approximately how many of these students attend school full-time? 
a) Undergraduate 



25% 



50% 



75 % 



100 % 



b) Graduate 



25% 



(circle one) 

50% 



75% 



100 % 



2) A. Did the following factors enter into your selection of students in 1965/66? 



a) Did it matter whether the applicant was currently employed in a law enforce- 
ment or correctional agency? r— r". ,- 2 — 

b) Did it matter whether the applicant met age and physical qualifications for 

employment in a law enforcement or correctional agency? 

c) Did it matter whether the applicant’s tuition was guaranteed by a law enforce- 
ment or correctional agency? — — . — j 

Approximately what proportion of your students who are enrolled with a Concentration in Crime and 

Delinquencv are receiving a scholarship worth $1000 or more for this academic ^ar? 

^ ' None 25% 50% 75% 



(circle one) 

Required 

□ 

□ 

□ 



Preferred 



Neither 
required nor 
preferred 



□ 

□ 

□ 



□ 

□ 

□ 



All 



(circle one) 

S) What is the approximate number of degrees that will be granted through your department this academic year to 
students with a “Concentration” in the Crime and Delinquency fields? 

a) ; ; 

(no. of Associate Degrees) 

o) 



b) 



(no. of Master Degrees) 



(no, of Bachelor Degrees) ^ ^ ^ ^ xtn 

4) A. Does your department require a field placement (or internship) as part of a Concentration 

mem hoars repaired 

If YES: How many hours? f^^adt^n 



a) Criminology/ Social Deviance 

b) Corrections/Correctional Administration — 

c) Law Enforcement/ Police Science/ Police Administration. 

d) Other related field(s)_ 



B If a field placement is required, in which types o/ agencies were students located during this academic year? 

^ Apfroxsmute numbet 

of students pUced 



a) Probation/ Parole agencies _ 

b) Correctional institutions 

c) Law enforcement agencies— 

d) Other type of agency 



/ 



./ 



y 
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C. What proportion of these agencies provide a member of their staff to instruct your students in field work? 

None 25% 50% 75% Ail 

(circle one) 

5) A. a) What proportion of your faculty have as their major assignment the field work instruction of students placed 

in agencies? 

None 25% 50% 75% All 

(circle one) _ . 

b) Is there a faculty member in your department who has full-time responsibility for planning and organizing 

field work placements? n YES □ NO 

B. Of those who are teaching in the Crime and Delinquency fields, how many are considered by your university 
administration as: 

a) Full-time faculty of your department. 

(number) 

b) Part-time faculty of your department. 

6) Please check”the^Vypes of positions that those of your undergraduates with a “Concentration" in the Crime and 

Delinquency fields usually fill upon graduation. position filled 

by students with 
undergraduate degrees 
(check as many as apply) 

a) Law Enforcement officer □ 

b) Probation or Parole officer □ 

c) Correctional Institution staff member □ 

d) Full-time graduate student □ 

e) Other □ 

7) Which of the following conditions generally governed those faculty teaching in the Crime and Delinquency fields 

this academic year? 

a) Faculty salaries depend on funds made available through a law enforcement or correctional agency: 

□ For all faculty. rn For none of the faculty. 

□ For at least one of the faculty. ' 

b) Faculty are employees of a law enforcement or correctio nal agency: 

S ^!*/**^V**'^' f 1 * V. □ None of the faculty. 

□ At least one faculty member, ' ’ 

c) Faculty are able to advocate practices which directly contradict the regulations of law enforcement or correc- 
tional agencies within your state: 

□ Whenever their professional judgment so indicates. 

□ Upon prior approval of specified faculty or administrators. 

S Faculty required to endorse state and local regulations. 

pair of statements below, check which one fits better in describing that “Concentration’' in the fields of 
Crime and Delinquency which contains the greatest number of your students. 

A. The major emphasis of our curriculum content is on: 

a) Descriptions and explanations of the nature of criminal activity. 

b) Principles and suggestions for direct practice with suspected or adjudicated offenders. 

□ Statement (a) fits fi<^tter. ^ ^ statements fit equally well. 

□ Statement (b) fits better. n / 

B. Our instruction is intended mainly: 

a) To better prepare students in a Crime and Delinquency field for the conditions of practice which apply in a 
particular area or system. . . 

b) To better prepare students in a Crime and Delinquency field for the conditions of practice which apply gen- 
erally. 

□ Statement (a) fits fi<^tter. ^ ^ statements fit equally well. 

□ Statement (b) fits better. “-J . ^ ' 

C. Our instruction is primarily designed to provide: _ 

a) A general introduction — or overview — to the practitioner’s job in a Crime and Delinquency field, 
b) Detailed information and procedures for carrying out the practitioner’s job in a Crime and Delinquency field. 

□ Statement (a) fits better. ^ statements fit equally well. 

□ Statement (b) fits better. ' 

D. As a guide to practitioner conduct, our instruction emphasizes the desirability of relying on: 
a) Agency rules, and suggestions from administrators in the employing agency, 
b) Professional codes, and suggestions from colleagues in his profession. 

□ Statement (a) fits better. ^ statements fit equally well. 

□ Statement (b) fits better. ^ 



SECTION III: 

SPECIAL NON-CREDIT PROGRAMS 



1) A. 



Does your department roiiduct special courses, institutes or workshops aimed at p^jrsonnel groups who work 

with offenders (exclude courses for academic credit)? ^ . 

Conducted Will be conducted 

in 1965/66 in 1966/67 



Check as many as apply: 

a) Probation/Parole Officers 

b) Probation/ Parole Supervisors or Administrators 

c) Parole Board members 

d) Police — 

e) Administrators of Correctional Institutions 

f) Correctional Officers 

g) Cottage Parents 



□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 



9d 



h) Prosecuting Attorneys 

i) Public Defenders 

j) 



□ 

- □ 

1 ) Criminal Court Judges □ 

;) Family or Juvenile Court Judges P 



1) Other (please specify). 



□ 



B. Were any of these special programs co-sponsored by correctional or law enforcement organizations? 



2) A. 



a) □ Yes; co-sponsored by a correctional organization. 

b) □ .... 



□ 

□ 

□ 

g 

□ NO 



B. 



Yes; co-sponsored by a law enforcement organization. 

Please check any of the following types of Crime and Delinquency Centers which exist at your university. (Do not 
include short-term or summer courses, institutes or workshops conducted annually or semi-annually — or Centers 
established solely for research.) □ No such Center exists at our university. 

Check as many as apply: 

P a) Center for Police Training, 
p b) Center for Correctional Administration, 
p Crime or Delinquency Control Center. 

P d) President's Committee Training Center. 

P Youth Studies Center. 

p Other type of Crime and Delinquency Training Center. 



(name of center checked above) 



(director) 



SECTION IV: 

NEW EDUC/^TIONAL PUNS AND GRANTS 



This secton is concerned with new educational plans and grants for preparing 
students to work with offenders in various agencies of law enforcement, criminal 
justice or corrections. 

Please indicate your views on desirable education for these work roles even if 
your department has no immediate plans for specialized training of this nature. 



1) If Congress were to consider establishing a National Institute of Law Enforcement, Criminal Justice and Corrections — 
following the pattern of the National Institute of Mental Health — would you approve such a development? 

P al Strongly approve p c) Moderately disapprove 

p b) Moderately approve p d) Strongly disapprove 

p e) Indifferent or can’t say 



2) A. If Congress were to consider allocating special funds for Universities to train students so they are prepared for 

work with offenders, which of the following, would you recommend? 

Recommended Not recommended 

a) Grants for additional faculty in those departments currently engaged in such 

training 

b) Grants for additional faculty in those departments planning to'institute such 

training 

c) Grants to expand the physical facilities of those departments currently engaged 

in such training 

d) Grants to expand the physical facilities of those departments planning to 

institute such training 

e) Grants to individual faculty for research on problems related to working with 

offenders 



□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 



B. How is your department prepared to use additional funds in training students for work With offenders if such 
funds are made available by Congress? 

Check as many as apply: 

P a) Salaries for additional faculty, 
p b) Funds for additional physical facilities, 
p c) Scholarships to your students. 

P d) A Crime and Delinquency Training Center responsible to your department. 

p e) Our department is not now interested in federal funds for additional training of students to work with 
offenders. 

S) A. If Congress were to consider allocating special funds for university-based training of manpower to work With 
offenders, how would you recommend that this money be distributed? 

Recomme nded Not recommended 

a) $3600 scholarships distributed by practice agencies to employees on leave as ~~ ' ' 

full-time students 

b) $3600 scholarships distributed by university departments designated as appro- 
priate for training students to work with offenders 

c) Work-study grants to match salaries of agency employees who enroll as full- 



time students while maintaining a partial agency workload. 
d) Study grants to match salaries of agency employees who attend school full-time 



without any agency workload. 



e) Study grants (equivalent to practitioner salaries) for a summer program of 

specialized training at a University Crime and Delinquency Center 

B. Which of the plans outlined above are your preferred choices? 

a b c d e 



□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 



□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 



(circle no more than two) 
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4) A. If Congress were to consider allocating special grants for agency-based training of manpower to work with 

offenders, how would you recommend that this money be distributed? , , . . 

’ ' RicommiHtied Not rtcommendtd 



a) On a 50/50 matching basis to agencies with training programs. 

b) On the basis of acceptable training proposals 

c) On the basis of staff size 

d) On priority basis to agencies starting new training programs — 

e) On a priority basis to agencies with a full-time training staff— 



□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 



□ 



5) A 



6) A 



B. Which of the above are your preferred choices? 

a b c d e 
(circle no more than two) 

Do you think it important that University Centers for Training and Research in law enforcement, criminal 
ustice and corrections be established in various parts of the country? 
n a) Extremely important □ c) Somewhat important 

n b) Quite important □ d) Not at all important 

B. Do you think it important to establish a Crime and Delinquency Center of this kind at your own university 
(or college)? 

n a) Extremely important □ c) Somewhat important 

□ b) Quite important □ d) Not at all important 

□ e) We already have such a Center 

If your university were to establish (or has) a Crime and Delinquence Center, what would you recommend to be 
included in its program? 



Ricommtndtd 



a) Research on causes and types of criminal 8c delinquent behavior-- 

b) Research on practice decisions, processes and outcomes in work with offenders 

c) Summer training programs for graduate students of professional schools on the 

application of professional knowledge to work with offenders 

d) Short-term training programs for agency practitioners on the application of profes- 
sional knowledge to their work with offenders 

e) Consultation with agencies working with offenders on innovations in programs, roles 

and research 

f) Small-scale demonstration programs on work with offenders 

B. Which of the programs outlines above are your preferred choices? 

a b c d e f 



{check *$ many as apply) 

□ 

□ 



□ 

□ 



□ 

□ 



(circle no more than two) 

C. How many students who are interested in work with offenders do you think would profit from special courses 
offered by a Crime and Delinquency Center at your university? 

□ All □ Many □ A Few □ None 



7) A. If a Crime and Delinquency Center were to be established (or already exists) at your university, what personnel 
would you recommend for its staff? „ , , 



a) Faculty from those professional schools concerned with training and research for 

work with offenders - 

b) Faculty from those social science departments concerned with training and research 

for work with offenders 

c) Experienced staff from agencies which work with offenders 

B. Which one of the above do you think should make up the greatest percentage of Center staff? 

a b c 



Rtcommtnded 
{check *s many *s apply) 



□ 



□ 

□ 



(circle one only) 

8) If Congress were to allocate funds, what is your estimate of the proportion of Federal funds which would likely be 
required to establish and maintain a Crime and Delinquency Center at your University for a 8-year experimental 
period? 



Federal Gopernment share Uniftrsity share 



Check one: 

□ -- 
□ — 
□ 



100 % 0 % 

75% 25% 

" 50% 50% 

□ 25% ,, , . 75% 

y Not feasible at our University under any 



such funding arrangement. 



9) A. What administrative structure would you recommend for a Crime and Delinquency Center at your university? 
(^eck here if you feel you have no strong Views on desired Center structure. □) 



Recommended 



B. 



a) A Center responsible to central university administration 

b) A Center responsible to your department ^ 

c) A Center responsible to another department or school at your university 

d) A Center responsible to practice agencies and a university school or department 

e) An autonomous Center which is administratively independent of the university and 

■ practice agencies * — — * — . 

Which of the above would be your first choice?— — — — 



{check as many as apply) 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 



□ 



(drcle one only) 
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10) A. Do you approve or disapprove of universities (colleges) offering programs such as these listed below? 



Approve as 
degree 
programs 
at the 
University 



Approve only 
as special 
(noncredit) 
University 
programs 



Disapprove of 
these programs 
at the 
university 



a) Undergraduate programs with a “Concentration” * in Police 

Science □ □ □ 

b) Graduate programs with a “Concentration” in Police Science □ □ □ 

c) Undergraduate programs with a “Concentration" in Corrections □ □ □ 

d) Undergraduate programs with a "Concentration" in Social 

Welfare □ □ □ 

c) Master of Social Work programs with a “Concentration” in 

Corrections □ □ □ 

f) LL.B. (J.D.) programs with a “Concentration” in Criminal Law □ □ □ 

B. Do you think that the Police College whose students are required to be employees of law enforcement agencies 
should be part of a public university? 

a) □ Approve: b) □ Disapprove; ' c) □ No opinion 

C. Do you think that a college degree should be awarded to student-employees of the Police College located at a 
Public University upon completfon of the prescribed course of study? 

a) □ Approve; b) □ Disapprove; c) □ No opinion 



* 12 or more credit hours in a defined program of study. 



11) Assume that substantially greater funds and facilities were made available to educate personnel for the positions 
listed below. Which University Program Area(s) would you then advocate for each personnel group? 

University Program Areas 

1. Criminology 5. Police Science 9. Public Administration 

2. Corrections 6. Psychiatry 10. Social Work 

S. Law — general 7. Psychology — general 11. Sociology — general 

4. Law — criminal 8. Psychology — clinical 



Select (by number from 1-11) the Unversity Program Areas which you advocate 
for each personnel group. 



A. Law Enforcement Personnel 

a) Administrative personnel 

b) Police officers — adult division 

c) Police officers — ^juvenile division 

B. Court Personnel 

a) Judges in criminal courts 

b) Judges in juvenile or family courts 

c) Prosecuting Attorneys 

d) Public Defender Attorneys 

C. Probation and Parole Personnel 

a) Administrative personnel 

b) Probation /Parole officers-adult division-- 

c) Probation/ Parole officers-juvenile division 

D. Personnel in Juvenile Institutions 

a) Administrative personnel 

b) Cottage parents 

c) Classification and Assignment personnel— 

d) Diagnostic and Treatment personnel 

E. Prison and Reformatory Personnel 

a) Administrative personnel 

b) Correctional Officers 

c) Classification and Assignment personnel 

d) Diagnostic and Treatment personnel 

e) General Counseling personnel 



University program 
area in which you 
strongly advocate 
a degree 

(select one 
area only) 



University program 
area(s) in which you 
strongly advocate a 
series of courses 
(select as many 
areas as apply) 



12) Which educational background do you consider the most suitable for a position as assistant professor in your 
department: (Assume five years of good experience as a college instructor and in working with offenders). 

Graduate Degree in: 

P a) Sociology Q c) Social Work □ s) Public Administration 

□ b) Corrections p d) Police Science p a) Other 

IS) Which work background do you consider the most suitable for a position as assistant professor in your department: 
(Assume this experience is combined with the education you desire) 

Five years of work experience: 

□ a) As a law enforcement officer and administrator. 

□ b) As a practitioner and administrator in a correctional agency other than law enforcement. 

□ c) Teaching and research in a school of social work. 

□ d) Teaching and research in a university department of corrections. 

□ e) Teaching and research in a university department of social science. 

□ f) Other ; 
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QEHtRM INFORMATION 



(Name of university [or college]) 



(Name of department) 



(Your name — please print) 

Do any other departments at your university (college) 
Delinquency fields? □ NO 

□ YES (Names o£ departments) L 



offer a substantial number 



Position 

of courses in the Crime and 



Please check here if your department would like a copy of our study report □ 






rnmmm 



mmmm. 






EDUCATION FOR CORRECTIONAL PRACTICE IN DOCTORAL PROGRAMS OF 

CLINICAL PSYCHOLOGY 



PILOT STUDY OF CORRECTIONAL TRAINING AND MANPOWER 

Sponsored by the National Council on Crime and Delinquency, 
and Office of Juvenile Delinquency and Youth Development, H.E.W. 



As a respondent in professional education, you will be entitled to a copy of our 
study report on education and manpower for work with offenders throughout the 



United States. 

If you would like a copy of this report, 
questionnaire. 



be sure to check on the final page of the 



All the information needed in this questionnaire can be provided simply by check*inarks 

or an occasional brief phrase. 



EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS 



SECTION I: 

FOR WORK WITH OFFENDERS: 9/1/65-9/1/66 



This section is concerned with your classroom courses and internship training for 
ciinical psychology practice in Correctional settings. For project purposes, these 
settings include probation, parole, correctional institutions, and other programs 
directed to the prevention, care and treatment of delinquents and adult offenders. 



1) A. 



B. 



2) A. 



How many students were awarded a Doctoral degree through your Clinical Psychology Program in the academic 
year 1965/66? 

(approximate number) . . ^ 

Approximately, what proportion of these students were trained so they can practice in Correctional settings? 

None 25% 50% 75% All 

(circle one) 

Approximately, what proportion of the courses offered in your Clinical Psychology Program helps to train students 
for practice in Correctional settings? 



None 25% 50% 75% 



All 



(circle one) . , . . ^ ^ 

B. Did your Doctoral program in the academic year 1965/66 include any internships in Correctional settings? 

□ YES □ NO 

3) Did your Doctoral program for the academic year 1965/66 include any classroom courses in Criminology/Sodal 
Deviance? (For project purposes, these are courses to study the causes and responses to crime and delinquency as 
social or psychological phenomena). 

(check as many as apply) 

I I a) No classroom courses in Criminology/ Social Deviance; material included in our generic courses, 

n b) No classroom courses in Criminology /Social Deviance; material covered in our courses in Corrections. 

□ c) No classroom courses in Criminology /Social Deviance; material covered in our courses in Social Science. 

□ d) Yes, we offered classroom courses in Criminology/Social Deviance. 

(number) ^ 

4) Did your Doctoral program for the academic year 1965/66 include any classroom courses in Clinical Psychology for 
practice in Corrections? (For project purposes, these are courses specihcally designed to train students for practice or 
administration of programs in the prevention, care and treatment of delinquents and adult offenders). 

(check as many as apply) , . . 

I I a) No clafsroom course in Corrections; material included in our generic classroom courses. ^ 

Q b) No classroom course in Corrections; material included in internship training in Correctional settings. 

□ c) Yes, we offered classroom courses in C orrections. 

(number) 

6) What was the size of your faculty during the academic year 1965/66? 

a) Full-time faculty for your Clinical Psychology Program. 



b) 



(number) 



Part-time faculty for your Clinical Psychology Program. 



6) A. 



B. 



(number) 

What was the approximate proportion of your Doctoral students in Clinical Psychology who received a scholarship 
worth $1,000 or more for the academic year 1965/66? 



None 25% 50% 75% 



All 



(circle one) , , 

What was the approximate proportion of your Doctoral students in Clinical Psychology who received a scholarship 

worth $3,600 or more for the academic year 1965/66? 



None 25% 50% 75% 

(circle one) 



All 




1 



1 



I 

I 

i 






1 - 
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7) A. 



B. 



Arc your resources more or less extensive in this academic year than in 1965/66 for internship training and 
classroom courses in Correctional practice and Criminology/Social Deviance? 



a) 

b) 

0 

d) 

e) 



Internships in Correctional agencies q 

Classroom courses at the Doctoral level 



academic year 1966/67. 

□ a) Classroom course(s^ in Criminology/Social Deviance. 

□ b) Classroom course(s) in Clinical Psychology for practice in Corrections. 

□ c) Internship(s) in new Correctional a^ndes. 



More in 
1966/67 


About 
the same 


Less in 
1966/67 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


.□ 


□ 


□ 


to Its curriculum 


for the 



SECTION II: 

COURSES IN CRIMINOLOGY/SOCIAL DEVIANCE AND CLINICAL PSYCHOLOGY FOR PRACTICE IN 

CORRECTIONS DURING THE ACADEMIC YEAR 1965/66 



If your Doctoral program did not offer internship training or classroom courses in 
Criminology/Social Deviance or Clinical Psychology for Practice in Corrections, please 
check here and continue with Special Programs on page 5 □. 



1) A. How much time was required in internship training for your Doctoral degree in Clinical Psychology? 



(number of hoars per week) (total number of weeks) 

B. Approximately how many students in your Doctoral program had internships in Correctional settings? 



(approximate number of students) 

2) A. What was your total enrollment in the following classroom courses: 

a) Doctoral courses in Criminology/Social Deviance 

b) Doctoral courses in Clinical Psychology for practice in Corrections. 



Approximate 
number of students 



B. Please check the types of positions usually filled by those of your Doctoral students who go into Correctional 
settings upon graduation from the Clinical Psychology program. 

Type of position 

\ ^ ^ ^ ^ (<heck as many as apply) 

a) Treatment or Consultant Roles in Probation/ Parole or Court Clinics □ 

b) Supervisor or Administrator in Probation and Parole □ 

c) Correctional Institution staff member m 

d) Supervisor or Administrator in Correctional Institution rn 

e) Other Correctional position q 

3) Of those who were teaching classroom courses in Criminology/ Social Deviance and/or Clinical Psychology for 
practice in Corrections, how many were considered by your University Administration as; 
a) ; ^ Full-time faculty of your Department. 



b) 

c) 



(number) 



(number) 



Part-time faculty of your Department. 

Faculty mtmberk; whose assignments were mainly in other departments or schools of the Uni- 



(number) 
versity. 

4) Which of the following conditions generally govern those of your faculty who are teaching field or classroom courses 
in Criminology/Social Deviance or Clinical Psychology for practice in Corrections? 

a) Faculty salaries depend on funds made available through a correctional agency: 

n For all faculty. „ „ r . r 

□ For at least 1 faculty member. □ ‘be faculty. 

b) Faculty are employees of a correctional agency: 

□ AHea"? one faculty member. □ ^one of the faculty. 

c) Faculty are able to advocate practices which directly contradict the regulations of correctional agencies within 
your state: 

□ Whenever their professional judgment so indicates. 

□ Upon prior approval of specified faculty or administrators. 

□ Faculty required to endorse state and local regulations. 

6) For each pair of statements below, please check which one fits better as a description of your Doctoral courses in 
Clinical Psychology for practice in Corrections.* 

A. The major emphasis of our curriculum content is on: 

a) Descriptions and explanations of the nature of criminal activity. 

b) Principles and suggestions for direct practice with suspected or adjudicated offendei-s. 



□ Statement (a) fits better. 

(b) 



□ Statement (b) fits better. □ “‘’‘b statements fit equally well. 

B. Our instruction is intended mainly: 

a) To better prepare students for the conditions of Correctional practice which apply in a particular area or 
system. 



will recall that these are courses specifically designed to train students for practice or administration of programs in the Dre- 
v«n(ion, care and treatment of delinquents and adult offenders. e 
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b) To better prepare students for the conditions of practice which apply generally in tlie Correctional Odd, 
0 Statement ibi fits better'. □ statements fit equally well. 

C, Our instruction is primarily designed to provide: 

a) A general introduction— or overview — to the practitioner's job in a Correctional Reid, 

b) Detailed information and procedures for carrying out the practitioner’s job in a Corrcctionpl Odd, 

0 StSteSeSt [bi flu bS. □ statemenu fi* equally well. 

D. As a guide to practitioner conduct, our instruction emphasizes the desimbUity of rdying on: 
a^ Agency rules and sugmsstions from administrators in the employing agency. 

b) Prolesitional codes and suggestions from colleagues in the proltession. 

B “1*. tell"; a B«>h «a«menu III equally well. 



B. 



SECTION lilt 

SPECIAL NON'CREDIT PROGRAMS 



I) A. 



Docs your Department conduct special courses, institutes or workshops aimed at personnd groups 
oflendcrs (cxdude courses for academic credit)? 



who work with 



ConducUd 
b im/66 

Probation/ Parole Offleers □ 

Probation /Parole Supervisors or Administrators ^ 

Parole Board Members r~ 

Police Q 

Administrators of Correctional Institutions □ 

Correctional Oflicers q 

Cottage Parents n 

Prosecuting Attorneys 

Public Demnders 

Criminal Court Ju^cs 

Family or juvenue Court Judges. 

1) Other (please specify). 



a) 

b) 

I 






m) No such spcdal program: not part of our professional education 

Were any of these special programs co-sponsored by Correctional organizations? 



s 

□ 

□ 

□ 




□ 



Y?S iS) 



SECTION IV: 

NEW EDUCATIONAL PLANS AND GRANTS 



This section is concerned with new’ educational plans and grants for preparing 
students to work with offenders in various agencies of law enforcement, criminal 
justice or corrections. 

Please indicate your views on desirable education for these work roles even if 
your Department has no immediate plans for specialized training of this nature. 



I) If Congress were to consider establishing a National Institute of Law Enforcement, Criminal Justice and Corrections— 
following the pattern of the National Institute of Mental Health — ^would you approve sudi a development? 

□ a) Strongly approve p c) Moderately disapprove 

p b) Moderately ^prove p d) Strongly disapprove 

□ e) Indifferent or can't say 



2) A. 



If Confess were to consider allocating special funds for universities to train students «o they are prepared for 
work with offenders, which of the following would you recommend? 

Recommended Not recommended 



B, 



a) Grants for additional faculty in those schools and departments currently 

engaged in sudi training 

b) Grants for additional faculty in those schcols and departments planning to 

institute sudi training 

c) Grants to expand the physical facilities of those schools and departments 

current*./ engaged in such training 

d) Grams to expand the physical racilities of those schools and departments 

planning to institute such training 

e) Grants to individual faculty for research on problems related to working with 

offenders I _ _ 

How is your Department prepared to use additional funds in training students for work with offenders if such 

funds are made available by Congress? 

(deck <w many as apply) 

P a) Salaries for additional faculty. 

P b) Funds for additional physical fadlities. 

P c) Scholarships to your students. 

P m A Crime and Delinquency Training Center responsible to your Department. 

p e) Our Department is not now interested in federal funds for adtjutional training of students to work with 
offenders. 



□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 



8) A. Do you think it important that University Centers for Training and Research in law enforcement, criminal 
Justice and corrections be established in various parts of the country? 

B a) Extremely important Q c) Somewhat important 

b) Quite important p tl) Not at all important 

B. Do you think it important to establish a Crime and Delinquency Center of this kind at your own University 
(or College)? 

8 a) Extremely important Q c) Somewhat important 

b) Quite iuiportant Q d) Not at all important 

□ c) VVe already have such a Center 

4) A. If your University were to establisli (or has) a Crime and Delinquency Center, what would you recommend to 
be included in its program? 



a) Research on causes and types of criminal and delinquent behavior. 

b) Research on practice decisions, processes and outcomes in work with offenders. 



Rtc 0 mm$Hdtd 
(c^tek <ts many as apply) 



B. 



c) Summer training programs for graduate students of professional scliools on the 

application of professional knowledge to work with offenders 

d) Short-term training programs for agency practitioners on the application of profes- 
sional knowledge to their work with offenders 

e) Consultation witli agencies working with offenders on innovations in programs, roles 

and research - 

f) Small-scale demonstration programs on work with offenders 

Which of the programs outlined above arc your preferred choices? 

a b c d e f 



□ 

□ 



□ 

□ 



5) A 



(circle no more than two) 

C. How many students who are interested in work with offenders do you think would profit from special courses 
offered by a Crime and Delinquency Center at your University? 

□ All □ Many □ A few □ None 

If a Crime and Delinquency Center were to be established (or already exists) at your University, what personnel 
would you rccommencl for its staff? 

Rteommtndfd 
( chtek as many 4 s *pply ) 

a) Faculty from those professional schools concerned witli training and research for 

work with offenders □ 

b) Faculty from those social science departments concerned with training and research 

for work with offenders P 

c) Experienced staff from agencies which work with offenders □ 

Which one of the above do you tliink should make up the greatest percentage of Center staff? 

a b c 



B 



(circle one only) 

6) A. What administrative structure would you recommend for a Crime and Delinquency Center at your University, 
(Check here if you feel you have no strong views on desired Center structure. □) 

KecommtHded 
{(itci 4s miiny 4S *pph) 
□ 

□ 



a) A Center responsible to central university administration - 

b) 



A Center responsible to your Department - 



^ A Center responsible to another department or school at your University. 



1) A Center responsible to practice agencies and a university school or department 

e) An siutonmnous Center which is administratively independent of the university and 

practice agencies 

B. Which of the above would be your first choice? 

a b c d e 



□ 



(circle one only) 



in Police 



a) Undergraduate programs with a "Concentration” * 

Science 

b) Undergiaduate programs with a “Concentration” in Corrections 

c) Undergraduate programs with a “Concentration” in Social Wel- 
fare — 

d) Master of Social Work programs with a “Concentration” in Cor- 
rections — 

e) LL.B. (J.D.) programs with a “Concentration” in Criminal Law— 

f) Ph.D. programs In Clinical Psychology with a "Concentration” in 

Correctional practice 

B. Do you think that the Police College whose students are required to be employees of law enforcement agencies 
should be part of a public university? 

□ Approve □ Disapprove □ No opinion 

C. Do you think that a college degree should be awarded to student-employees of the Police College located at a 
public university upon completion of the prescribed course of study? 

□ Approve □ Disapprove Q No opinion 



Approve as 
ae^ree 
programs 
at the 
unhirsity 


Approve only 
ds special 
{noncremt) 
university 
programs 


Disapprove of 
these programs 

untpersity 


□ 


a 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 



I, 



• 12 or more credit hours in a defined program of study. 
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8) that subatantially greater funds and facilities were made available to educate personnel for the positions 

listed below. Which University Program Area would you then advocate for each personnel group? 

University Program Areas 

7. Psydiology—gcncral 



1. Criminology 

2. Corrections 
5. Law— general 

4. Law — criminal 

5. Police Science 

6. Psychiatry 



8. Psychology— clinical 

9. Public Administration 

10. Social Work 

11. Sociology— general 



A. 



B. 



l,aw Enforcement Personnel 

a^ Administrative personnel 

b) Police oifleers — adult division 

d Police officers — ^juvenile division 

Court Personnel 
al Judges in aiminal courts 

b) mdges in juvenile or family courts 

c) Prosecuting; Attorneys 

d; Public Derender Attorneys 

C. Probation and Parole Personnel 

al Administrative personnel 

b) Probation /Parole officers-adult division. 

c) Probation /Parole officers-juvenile division. 

D. Personnel in Juvenile Institutions 



Sfltct (hy numhtr 
from i-ti) m 
Vkhmlly Proimm 
Arte in which yon 
eevoeete e atgrtt 
for tech personnel 
tronp 

(tiittf one erte only) 



a) Administrative personnel 



E. 



Cottaae parents 

Gassifleation and Assignment pcrsonnel. 

Diagnostic and Treatment personnel 

prison and Reformatory Personnel 
al Administrative personnel 

b) Correctional Officers 

c) Classification and Assignment personnel. 

d) Diagnostic and Treatment personnel.-., 

c) General Counseling personnel 



GENERAL INFORMATION 



1 ) 

2 ) 



(Name of your university) 
Position 



(your name) (please print) 



Hilpid Hindtfid 



9) Do any other schools or departments at your University offer a substantial number of courses which prepare students 
for practice with offenders? Q NO 

□ YES (Names of schoms or departments) 1. ■ 

2 

4) Please check those factors which either helped or hindered your Department during 1965/66 in planning or 
organizing internshms or classroom courses in Ginical Psychology for Correctional practice. 

A. Availability of Resources 

a) Availability of funds 

b) Availability of space 

c) Availability of good faculty 

d) Availability of good students 

e) Size of faculty load 

f) Availability of suitable agencies for internships 

B. Attitudes and Actions of: 

a) Personnel in the University administration 

b) Personnel within your own Department 

c) Personnel in other schools or departments of the University [j 

d) Faculty Senate or University committees.. q 

c) Personnel in Correctional organizations in the community 

f) American Psychological Association and its related committees 



□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 



□ 

□ 



Please check here if you would like a copy of our study report. □ 
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Administrative structure of. Crime and Delinquency Center 
{see Crime and Delinquency Center) 

Administrators, 
number employed, 7, 72, 78 
official vacancies for, 8, 72, 73 
as primary source of standards, 18, 25-26, 45 
shortage rate of, 8, 72 
Agencies, Criminal Justice, 
consultation for, 

at Crime and Delinquency Center, 67, 68 
educational standard maintained by (see Education 
recommended) 
fieldwork training, 
suitable for, 17-18,31-32,51 
willingness to provide, 19, 37-88, 54 
importance of Crime and Delinquency Center to, 2, 67 
as joint administrators of Center, 69 
number of, 4 

recommendations for Center administrative structure by, 
69 

salaries in, 20-21, 59-60 

training programs at Center for personnel of, 68 
Alcabes, Abraham, In, 2n, 4n, 14n, 24n, 25n, 80n, 41n, 49n, 
50n, 59n, 81n 

American Bar Association, 84 

American Board of Psychiatry and Neurology, 28, 84 
American Council on Education, 81n 
American Correctional Association, 5n, 6n, I3n, 23n, 38n, 
76n 

American Psychiatric Association, 28n, 35 
American Psychological Association, 26n, 27, 85, 38, 84 
Anthropology, departments of, 
social work programs in, 47 
Arden House Coriterencc, 

educational qualifications of correctional institution per- 
sonnel by, 18, 34 

B 

Barker, Robert L., 67n 
Behavior, 
research on, 

criminal and delinquent, 68-69 
Briggs, Thomas L., 67n 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, 

on number employed in social welfare positions, 46, 47n, 
49, 56n, 57n, 58n 

C 

California Probation, Parole and Correctional Association, 
18 

Classifleation and general counseling staff, 
cost to produce, 54-56, 66 

expected recruitment of qualified personnel for, 48-50, 65 
functions of, 44 

number employed, 7, 44-45, 62-63, 74, 75 
number needed, 8, 44-45, 55, 56, 63, 75 
official vacancies of, 8, 44-45, 55, 56, 68, 75 
salaries of, 59-60 
shortage rates of, 8, 44-45, 63, 75 
Clinical personnel {see Clinical psychology. Psychiatry and 
Social work) 

Clinical psychology, 
availability of graduates in, 27-29 
education, 

advocated to qualify diagnostic and treatment per- 
sonnel, 25-26, 30, 32-35, 64-65 
training patterns in, 30 
graduates, 

available for recimitment, 27, 29, 65 

competition for, 27 

cost to produce, 39-41 

increase in, 27 

number of, 26-27 

with correctional field mcperience, 27 



positions filled by, 27 
scliool evaluation of, 27 
specialization of, 27 
Phi), degree in, 26-27 
schools, 

accreditation of, 26 
conditions within, 30-32 
correctional internships for, 27 
number of students in, 27 
location of, 26 
number of, 26 

patterns of training for Criminal Justice in, 80, 85-87, 
66-67, 68 

population and sample described, 26, 84-85 
specialized programs in corrections in, 30, 35-37, 38 
legitimacy ofi 30-31, 35-37 
readiness for expansion of, 31-32 
training resources needed by, 32 
support of correctional programs in, 38-39 
training for diagnostic and treatment personnel, 
consensus and divergence on standards for, 30, 82-35 
Colleges {see Universities) 

Conference on Graduate Psychiatric Education of the 
American and Canadian Psycliiatric Associations, {see 
American Psychiatric Association) 

Consultation {see Crime and Delinquency Center) 
Correctional administration, 
defined, 14 

degree programs in, 14-15 

Correctional institutions {see also Correctional systems and 
Jails) 

correctional personnel in, 
number employed in, 7-10, 60, 72-75 
number needed in, 7-10, 60, 72-75 
official vacancies in, 7-10, 60, 72-75 
shortage rates in, 7-10, 60, 72-75 
definition of, 4n 

educational standard maintained by, 13< 15, 45-47 
facilities, 
number of, 6 

fieldwork training, 17, 32, 33 
willingness to provide, 19, 37-88, 54 
location of, 5 

major systems, 5-6, 13, 76-77 
number of, 4-7 

population and sample described, 4-6, 13, 76-77 
Correctional systems, 

costs of providing qualified personnel for, 65-67, 70 
number of, in the United States, 62n, 7 In 
number of custody staff employed in, 62-63, 73 
number of custody staff needed in, 63-64, 73 
number of personnel employed in, 62-68, 72-75 
number of personnel needed in, 68-64, 72-75 
number of treatment staff employed in, 62-68, 78-75 
number of treatment staff needed in, 68-64, 78-75 
qualified personnel available for, 68-65 
Corrections, 
classroom courses in, 
schools which offer, 14-15 
concentration in, 14-15 
concurrence on training in, 15-16, 17-18 
cost to produce graduates in, 20-21 
defined, 14 

degree programs in, 14-15 
expanding pool of graduates in, 15, 19-20 
field placements in, 
agencies to provide, 19-20 
legitimacy of undergraduate programs in, 16, 18-19 
number of graduates in, 19, 65 
readiness for expansion by departments of, 16 
resources needed by departments Of, 17 
support for programs with coticentration in, 19-20 
as university degree area recommended, 18-14, 15-16, 
17-18 
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Costs, school, 

to produce graduates (or corrections, 20-21, 89-41, 54-59, 
70 

sdiolarship per student, 20, 54 
Cottage parents, 
number employed, 7-8 
ottidal vacancies, 8 
shortage rate of, 8 

Council on. Medical Education, 28, 84 
Council on Social Work Education, 35, 89n, 47n, 48n, 49n, 
54,57n,58n, 81n, 84 
accreditation of schools by, 48 
Crime and Delinquency Center, 
administrative structure of, 69 
consultation for agencies at, 68 
demonstration programs at, 69 
existing, population and sample described, 86-87 
funding for, 70 
importance of, 

to academic institutions, 2, 67-68 
to Criminal Justice agencies, 2, 67-68 
priorities for programs at, 68-69 
research at, 68-69 
scholarships for, 70 
staff of, 

interdisciplinary, 69 
interinstitutional, 69 
predominant source of, 69 
students for, 68-70 
training programs at, 68 
Criminology, 13-14 
dehned, 15n 
Custody staff, 

cost to produce, 1, 20-21, 66 

education recommended, 13-14, 16, 17-18, 64-66 

expected recruitment of qualifled personnel for, 15, 64-65 

number employed, 6-7, 11-12, 62-68, 73 

number needed, 1, 8, 11-12, 15, 63, 73 

official vacancies of, 8, 11-12, 15, 63, 73-74 

shortage rates of, 8-9, 11-13, 63, 73-74 

D 

Degrees, academic (see Clinical psychology. Corrections, 
Psychiatry and Social work) 

Demonstration (see Crime and Delinquency Center) 
Diagnostic and treatment staff, 
cost to produce, 39-41, 66 
education recommended, 25-26, 30, 32-35, 64-66 
expected recruitment of mialihed personnel for, 27-29, 65 
number employed, 7, 23-24, 62-63, 73, 75 
number needed, 8, 23-24, 63, 73-74, 75 
official vacancies of, 8, 23-24, 68, 78, 75 
shortage rates of, 8-9, 23-25, 63, 74-75 

E 

Edelman, Sheldon K., 27n 
Education reconiinended for, 
classification and general counseling staff, 
by academic executives, 61-52 
by correctional institution executives, 46-46 
by Criminal Justice executives, 51-52 
by Presidents Commission on Law Enforcement and 
Administration of Justice, 53 
by social work deans, '^0-51 

by Special Task Force on Correctional Standards, 52-53 
custody staff, 

by academic executives, 17 
of departments with corrections concentration, 16 
by Arden House Conference, 18 

by California Probation, Parole and Correctional 
Association, 18 

by correctional institution executives, 13-14 
by Criminal Justice executives, 18 
by New York State Department of Correction, 18 
by President’s Commission on Law Enforcement and 
Administration of Justice, 17-18 
diagnostic and treatment staff, 
by academic executives, 33 
of clinical psychology programs, 30 



of psychiatric residency centers, 30 
of social work schools, 30 
by correctional institution executives, 26 
by Criminal Justice executives, 38 
Education typical of, 

classification and general counseling personnel, 46-47 
custody personnel, 14 

Educational standards (sec Education recommended for) 
Employed, number of correctional institution personnel 
(see Administrators, Classiheation and general counseling 
staff. Cottage parents. Custody staC Diagnostic and 
treatment staff. Manpower for corrections) 

Etiology, 
criminal, 68-69 
Evaluation, 

of students by school, 27, 28, 48 
Expansion, 

of agencies needed for placements, 19-20, 81-32, 61 
faculty needed for, 17, 31-32, 51 
funds for, 16-17, 31-32, 51 

manpower training costs for, 20-22, 39-41, 54-59 

of physical facilities, 17, 32, 51 

readiness of schools for, 16, 31-32, 51 

selective, of M.S.W. specialists, 41, 55-66 

space needed for, 17, 31-32, 51 

students needed for, 17, 32-33, 51 

training resources for, 16-17, 32-38, 51, 67-70 

F 

Faculty, 

work overload of, 17, 32-33, 51 
FBI,5n, 7ln, 86n 
Field experience, 

correctional institutions suitable to provide, 17, 32-38, 51 
correctional institutions, willingness to provide, 19, 37- 
38,54 

integral part of professional education, 27, 28, 48 
Funding, 

required for establishment and maintenance of Center, 
70 

for stipends (see Scholarships) 
for expansion of, 

class and field courses, 16-17, 31-33, 51 
faculty salaries, 16-17, 31-33, 51 
physical facilities, 16-17, 31-33, 51 
scholarships, 16-17, 31-33, 51 

G 

Golann, Stuart E., 35n 

J 

Jails, 4n, 5n, 71-75 
administrative stalf in, 
number employed, 72, 73 
official vacancies of, 72, 73 
shortage rates of, 72 

classification and general counseling staff in, 
number employed, 74-75 
number needed, 75 
official vacancies of, 75 
shortage rates of, 75 
custody staff in, 
number employed, 73 
number needed, 73 
official vacancies of, 73-74 
shortage rates of, 73-74 
diagnostic and treatment staff in, 
number employed, 73-75 

number needed, 73-76 d 

official vacancies of, 73, 75 ^ 

shortage rates of, 74, 75 
number of staff employed in, 72-75 
number of staff needed in, 72-75 
official vacancies in, 72-75 
population and sample described, 71 
shortage rates of staff in, 72-75 
Jones, Donald R., 

Juvenile institutions (see Correctional institutions) 



h 

Law (airainal), 18 

LL.B. (J.D.) programs with concentration in, 67-68 
Law general), IS 
Law entorccmcnt systems, 

population and samples of major systems described, 
79-80 

Law schools, 16 
number of, 4 

patterns of training for Criminal Justice in, 67-68 
population and sample described, 84-85 
Lawrence, Charles E., 5n, 6n, 76n 
Legitimacy of, 

specialized professional programs in corrections, 30-81, 
86-43 

by college presidents, 80-31, 36 
by deans of law schools, 30-31, 86 
by deans of social work schools, 80-81, 51 
by directors of clinical psychology programs, 30-31, 86 
by directors of psychiatric residency centers, 80-31, 36 
undergraduate programs in corrections, 16, 18-19 
by chairmen of corrections departments, 16 
by college presidents, 19 
by deans of law scliools, 19 
by deans of social work schools, 19 
by directors of clinical psychology programs, 19 
by directors of psychiatric residency centers, 19 

M 

Manpower for corrections (see also Correctional institu- 
tions, Correctional systems. Jails, and Probation/parole) 
crisis, 1, 21, 41, 45, 60 

employed, 7, 11-12, 23-24, 44-45, 62-63, 72-75 
needed, 7-10, 11-13, 23-25, 44-46, 62-66, 72-75 
schema for analysis, 1-4 
Manpower pool, 

expansion of graduates for, 16, 20-22, 32-33, 39-41, 54-59 
M.S.W. programs in corrections, 
support for, 30-31, 51, 53-54 
McCrea, Tully, 37n 

Methodology, 4-7, 26, 28, 47-48, 71, 76-87 

N 

National Association of Social Workers, 35, 48n, 56n, 57n, 
59n 

National Commission for Social Careers, 48, 55, 56, 57n, 
59n 

National Council on Crime and Delinquency, 5n, 14n, 23n, 
24n, 29n, 34, 39n, 41n, 49, 52n, 57n, 58n, 78n 
National Institute of Mental Health, 39n, 54n 
National Police Chiefs and Sheriffs Information Bureau, 
79n 

New York State Department of Correction, 18 

New York State Department of Social Welfare, 5n, 6n, 76n 

O 

Office of Education, 20n 

P 

Pins, Arnulf M., 54n 

Piven, Herman, In, 2n, 4n, 14n, 24n, 25n, 30n, 35n, 41n, 
49n, 50n, 59n, 81 n 
Police science, 13, 15 

undergraduate program with concentration in, 19 
President’s Commission on Law Enforcement and Admin- 
istration of Justice, lln, 17, 18n, 21n, 22n, 23n, 24n, 29n, 
33n, 39, 41n, 44n, 52n, 53, 57n, 58n, 59 
Pre-social work, 47 
Prigmore, Charles S., 34n 

Probation/parole (see also Correctional systems) 24-25, 58, 
62, 63, 64, 65, 66 
applicability of Schema to, 2-4 
corrections graduates in, 15n 

population and sample of major systems described, 78 
willingness to provide fieldwork, 37 
Professional complex, 
conditions within, 

for expansion of Criminal Justice programs, 17-20, 
32-39, 51-54 



Professional schools, (see also Clinical psychology, Law, 
Psycliiatry, Social work) 
training programs at Center for graduates of, 68 
Psychiatric social work (see Social work) 

Psychiatrists (see Psychiatry) 

Psychiatry, 14 
education, 

advocated to qualify diagnostic and treatment per- 
sonnel, 80, 32-35 
training patterns in, 30-31 
graduates, 28 

available for recruitment, 27-28, 29, 65 
cost to produce, 39-41 
expanding pool of, 81-38 
increase in, 28 
number of, 28 

with Criminal Justice specialization, 28 
psychiatric residency centers, 
accreditation of, 28 
conditions within, 30-32 
location of, 28 
number of, 28 

patterns of training for Criminal Justice in, 80-81, 68 
population and sample described, 28, 84-85 
specialized Criminal Justice programs in, 30-31, 35 
legitimacy of, 30-31, 35 
readiness for expansion of, 31-32 
training resources needed by, 32-38 
support for Criminal Justice programs in, 38-89 
training for diagnostic and treatment personnel, 
consensus and divergence on standards for, 30, 32-35 
Psychology, 37 

Psychology ^clinical! (see Clinical psychology) 

Psychology ^general), 14 
Public Administration, 14 
Public assistancer(5cc ^cial work) 

0 

Qualifications (see Education) 

Questionnaires, 

for colleges and universities, 83, 97-103 
for correctional institutions, 4-5, 76, 88-96 
for doctoral programs of clinical psychology, 26, 84, 
104-108 

R 

Recruitment, 

expected number of qualified personnel for, 15, 26-29, 
48-50, 67 

Research (see also Crime and Delinquency Center) 
applied criminological, 68-69 
etiological, 68-69 
Resources for training, 

agencies for field placements, 17, 32-33, 37-38, 51 
Crime and Delinquency Center, 32, 67-70 
faculty, 17, 32-33, 51 
funds, 17, 32-33, 51 
physical facilities, 17, 32-33, 51 
salaries, 32 
scholarships, 16, 32 
students, 17, 32-33, 51 
Ross, Sherman, 38n 
Russell, Bernard, 34 

S 

Salaries, 

for additional faculty, 16, 32 
in correctional institutions, 21, 59-60 
law enforcement officers, 21 n 
of M.S.W. graduates, 59-60 
Sample populations, 4-6, 26, 28, 47-48, 71, 76-87 
Schema, 1-4 
applicability of, 2-4 
dimensions of, 1-4 
Scholarships, 

cost per student, 20, 39n, 54 
for training at Crime and Delinquency Center, 
of agency personnel, 70 
of new graduates, 70 
to students, 16, 32, 54n 
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School evaluation, 
ol master’s degree graduates, 48 
wclfH>rCf 

distribution of labor force in, 49, 56-68 
number of departments listed as, 47 
sdiool training patterns for, 57-58 
$oci&l l^orlc 

availability of graduates in, 28-29, 47-60 
education, 

advocated to qualify personnel, 14 
classiOcation and general counseling, 46, 50-58 
diagnostic and treatment, 80, 82-35 
training patterns in, 30-31, 56-59 
graduates, ^ 

available for recruitment, 28-29, 47-60, 65 
competition for, 48-49 
cost to produce, 39-41, 54-69 
expanding pool of, 29-41 , 50-59 
increase in, 29, 50 
number of, 28-29, 47-48 
in correctional institution systems, 46-47 
with correctional held experience, 48—49 
school evaluation of, 48 

share for recruitment to correctional institution systems, 
28-29, 48-50, 56-59 
specialization of, 30-31, 48-50 
psychiatric social work, 56-58 
public assistance, 57-58 
schools, 

accreditation of, 48 
conditions within, 30-32, 50-51 
correctional field placements for, 37-39, 48, 51, 54 
proportion of students in, 48 
students in, 37-39, 48, 51 
location of, 47-48 
number of, 47 

patterns of training for Criminal Justice in, 30-31, 35, 
66-67, 68 

population and sample described, 28, 84-85 
specialized programs in corrections in, 
legitimacy of, 30-31, 35-37, 51, 53 
readiness for expansion of, 31-32, 51 
support for correctional programs in, 37-39, 51, 54 
training resources needed by, 32-33, 51 
students, 

distribution in field instruction of, 56-58 



training for corrections, 

consensus and divergence on standards for, 26, 80, 82- 
85, 60-63 

undergraduate degree programs in, 47 
Sociology, 14, 16, 19 
departments of, 

corrections concentrations in, 19 
social work programs In, 47 
Space, 

needed for expansion of programs, 16-17, 82-83, 51 
Special Task Force on Correctional Standards {see Presi- 
dent's Commission on Law Enforcement and Adminis- 
tration of Justice) 

Staff, Center, {see Crime and Delinquency Center, staff of) 
Stamm, Alfred M., 59n, 60n 

Standard, educational {see Education recommended for) 

Studt, Elliot, 34n 

Supervisors {see Administrators) 

T 

Training, 

institutes {see Crime and Delinquency Center) 
resources, 
needed for, 

agencies for field placements, 32-83, 51 

funds, 32-33, 51 

good faculty, 32-33, 51 

good students, 32-83, 51 

lower faculty workload, 17, 32-33, 51 

space, 16-17, 32-38, 51 

U 

U.S. Bureau of Prisons, 44n, 7ln 
U.S. Children’s Bureau, 34, 39n 

U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 20n 



Universities and colleges, 
as administrators of Crime and Delinquency 
population and sample described, 81-83 
University complex, 

conditions within {see Professional complex) 

V 

Vacancies {see Correctional institutions) 

W 

Witte, Ernest., 34, 39n 
Workhouses {see Jails) 



Centers, 69 
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